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2 THE EDITOR's 
PREFACE 


T* Arts cannot attain a higher degree of 
perfection, till more exact enquiries are 
made concerning every thing which can con- 
tribute towards facilitating their progreſs. It 
ought, thereſore, to be the ſtudy of every in- 
dividual to diffuſe his obſervations, and ex» 
tend his reſearches, in a country where he can 
claim a liberal encouragement for Diſcoveries, - 
or the Promulgation of Arts in general, 
Among thoſe who diſcharge their duty in the 
moſt becoming manner, the Britiſh Artiſts, 
and profeſſed Mechanics, are undoubtedly en- 
titled to the firſt rank, as their experiments, 
and produttions, are evident and real. 


It is but of a late date, fince thoſe Arts wa” 
Trades, which conſtitute the wealth and com- 
merce of Great Britain, began to IL. their 

| wee 
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luſtre, ceconomical order, and neceſſary diſ- 
tribution, in this great kingdom, 


The preſent work is a faithful compilation 

of various ſecrets in the refined Arts and 

Trades: diſcoveries no way unworthy an 
Eng: * s attention, 


The ART of ExcrAvinGs, in its infant ſtate 
here, will, if not benefitted, at leait be ſettled 
on a more permanent baſis, by a due obſerva- 
tion of the directions and receipts contained in 
this volume. 


The various combinations and compoſitions 
of METAis; the ART of VarNisninG, of 
making MasTicns, and CEMENTATIONS ; 
Curioſities in GLAss and PRECIOVSs STONES ; 
the MixTurE of CoLouss, in Paititing ; the 
Art of GiI DING; Dying Woop, Bows, - 
Ivory, &c. together with the various methods 
of MourLpins ; Which will be found uſeful, 
if not abſolutely neceſſary, towards facilitating 
the progreſs of thoſe Arts in Britain, where 


taſte aud elegance ſeem to claim a proportion- 
__ able 


ragement. 


PREFACE. * 


able ſhare of the public's attention and encou- 


The other matters are uſeful to thoſe who 
wiſh to be eaſily accommodated with the po- 
lite and uſeful neceſlaries of a frugal life. They 
are intended chiefly for thoſe who have had 
few opportunities to learn the proper methods 
of making the beſt uſe, in Axr, of thoſe ar- 
ticles which Nature profuſely laviſhes for the 
nouriſhment and taſte of domeſtic felicity, 


Many of the following Secrets and Receipts 
ſpring from the firſt artiſts in France, Italy, and 
Germany, are tranſlated from the French. Se- 
veral eminent artiſts here have given great ad- 
ditions and aſſiſtance towards rendering them 
eaſy to be underſtood by the moſt common 
capacity, eſpecially thoſe technical terms pe- 
culiar to the various Arts and Trades men- 
tioned, 38 


* 


"Books printed for. J. ScatcnutrD, No. 12, Ave- Maria. 
Lane, Lenden, and J. BaRkeR, Great Ruſſell Street, 
Covent Garden, 


THE ENGLISH PHYSICIAN, 


Enlarged with Three Hundred and Sixty-Nine Medicines, 
Made of Engliſh Herbs, 
That were not in any Impreſſion until this, 
Herein is allo ſhewed, 

The Wav of making Plaiſter:, Ointments, Oils, Poul. 
tices, Syrups, Decottions, Julaps, or Waters of any 
Sorts of Phyſical Herbs; 

Whereby 


A Man may preſerve his Body in Health, or cure him- 
ſelf, being ſick, for Phiee-pence Charge, with ſuch 
Things as grow in England, they being moit fit for 
Engliſh Bod ies. 

| Price 3s. Bound, 
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THE DOMESTIC INSTRUCTOR, 


Selected from celebrated Authur*, with original Pieces. 
Price 4s. Pound. 
THE 


SHEPHERD OF BANBURY's RULES 
To judge of the Changes of che Weather, 


+ Grounded on Forty Years Experience, by which may be 


known the Weather for ſ:veral Days to come, 
Price 18. 6d, 
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QUEEN MAB, 
A ſeleck Collection of the beſt Fairy Tales, written by 
the Counteſs d'Aulnoli, 
Price 38, Bound. 
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Books printed for J. SCATCHERD and J. BARKER. 


ZZ TETTERS ON THE IMPROVE- 
1 MENT OF THE MIND, 
Aadreſſed to a Young Lady. 


I éconſider an human Soul without Education, like Mar- 
ble in the Quarry, which ſhews none of its inhetent 
Beauties till the Skill of the Poliſher fetches out the 
Colours, makes the Surface ſhine, and diſcovers every 
ornamental Cloud, Spot, and Vein, that runs through 
the Body of it. Education, after the ſame Manner, 
when it works upon a noble Mind, draws out to View 
every latent Virtue and Perfection, which without ſuch 
Helps are never able to make their Appearance, 

ADDISON«, 


In Two Volumes. By Mrs. Chapone, 
Price 75. Bound, 


ELEGANCE WITH ECONOMY, 
Cookery at the London and Crown and Anchor Tavernt, 


| This Day is publiſhed, price 38. 
Embelliſhed with the Bills of Fare for every Month in 
1 the Year, and proper Subjects for the Improvement of 
2 the Alt of Carving, elegantly engraved oa Ih rteen 
0 Copper-plates, 


28 The Accompliſhed Houſckeeper, and 
Univerſal Cook; 


co AINI eG 
; All the various Branches of Cookery ; 
; Directions for 
Roaſting, Boiling, and Made Diſbes; 
Alſo for 1 
b Wl Frying, Broiling, Stewing, Mincing, and Haſhing: © 
| | Th 
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Beoks printed for ]. Scar, and I. BARkxen, 


The different Methods of dreſſing Poultry, Game, and 


Fiſh ; and of preparing Soups, Gravies, Cullices, and 
Broths ; to dreſs Roots and Vegetables, and to make 
all Sorts of 

Pies, Puddings, Pancakes, and Fritters ; 


The various Articles in 


- CANDYING, DRYING, PRESERVES, AND PICKLING, &c. 


2 


5 


With a Catalogue of the various Articles in Seaſon, 
By T. WILLIAMS, 
And the principal Cooks at the London and Crown and Anchor 


Taverns, 


This Day is publiſhed, price 1s. bound, 
Neceſſry for all Families, 
The Fifth Edition, 


A COMPANION TO THE ALTAR; 


Shewing the Nature and Neceſſity of a Sacramental 
Preparation, in order to our wor:hy receiving the 


Holy Communiun ; wherein taoie Fears and dcruples - 


of Eating and. Drinking unwoithily, ate * 
groundleſs and anw:irrantable, 


To which is Added, 
THE SERVICE OF THE HULY COMMUNION, 


With Prayers for Morning and Evening, before 
receiving the vucrament, &c. 


_ 


TBE AUTHENTIC MEMOIRS. 


- OF THE LATE 


" DUCHESS OF KINGSTON, 


And Particulars of her Reſidence at Dreſden, Vienna, 
St. Peterſburgh, Parts, c. 


With a faithful Copy of her ſiagular Will, 
Illuſtrated with her Portrait, as ſhe appeared at & Ball. 
Sewed, 38. 6d, 
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SECRETS 


IN 


ARTS and TRADES. 


CHAP, I. 


SECRETS relative to the ARr of ExGRAvVING:. 


l I. A wax to lay on iron or fluel, «, 

4 * 
=" AKE the bulk of a nut of white wax, melt it, and 
91 add to it the ſize of a muſket ball of ceruſe of Ve- 


nice, When both are incorporated, form this compo» 
ſition into ſmall flicks. With them rub your piece ot 
ſteel, or iron, aſter having previouſly warmed it ſuffi- 
ciently to melt the wax, which ſpread well over it with 
a feather. When the wax is cold, trace whatever you 
will on it, and paſs aſterwatds, on the lines you have 
drawn, the following water, | 


II. 4 mordant water to engrave on fleet. | 


1. Take the ſtrongeſt verjuice you can find; alum in 
powder, and a little dried falt, pulveriſed. Mix all to- 
gether till perfectly diſſolved : then paſs ſome of that 
water on the lines of your drawing, repeating the ſame 
till it is ſufficiently deep engraved. | 
| 2, Or elſe take verdigreaſe, ftroug vinegar, ammo- 
. niac and common ſalts, and copperas, equal parts. Set 
all together a boiling me a quarter of an hour: then 
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ſtrain it through a rag, and run ſome of that water on 
— plate. In about half an hour aſterwards it will 
e perfectly engraved. 5 
3. CaLLorT's varniſh, of which the compoſition ſhall 
be found hereatter, in the Chapter on Varniſbes, is an 
admirable compoſition to lay on the plate you propoſe 
to engrave. Os 


III. To engrave with aquafortis, ſo that the work may appear | 
like a baſlo relievo. A 


Take equal parts of vermillion and black lead, two 
or three grains of maſtich, in drops. Grind them all 
together, on marble, with lintſeed oil; then put this 
compoſition into a ſhell, Next to this operation, cut 
ſome ſoſt quills, and let your ſteel or iron be well po- 
liſhed. Try firſt whether your colour runs ſufficiently 
with your pens; and it it ſhould nor, you mult add a 
little more oil to it, ſo as to have your pen mark freely 
with it, as if you were writing with ink, on paper, 
Then rub well your plate of ſteel with wood aſhes, to 
clean and ungreale it; alter which wipe it with a clean 
rag, and draw your deſign upon it, with your pen, 
prepared as before, and dipped into your liquor, It 
you want to draw birds, or other animals, you muſt 
only draw the outlines of them with your pen, then 
fill up the inſide of thoſe lines with a hair-pencil ; that 
is to ſay, you will cover all the ſpace, contained be- 
tween the firſt outlines drawn with the pen, with the 
ſame colour, which you will lay with a bruſh, to pre- 
ſerve all that part againſt the mordacity of the aguafortit. 
When that is done, let your work dry for a day or two; 
and when dried, take ſome fire, made with charcoal, 
into a chafingdiſh, and bake over it your colour, by de- 
grees, till it becomes quite brown, Jake care notwith- 
ſtanding not to burn it, for fear you ſhould ſcale it 


» when you come to ſcratch, with the point of a needle, 


thoſe etchings, or places, which you want to be en- 
graved with the following aguaferts. 
IV. Aquatortis for engravinge 5 


Take verdigreaſe, roch alum, Roman vitriol, and 
common 


—— 
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common ſalt of each three ounces; pound it into a 
very fine powder. Have a new pipkin, put a little 
more than a quart of water, and your drugs, all toge- 
ther. Let them thus infuſe a couple of hours: then 
place them over a charcoal fire, and when the water 
has a little ſimmered, take the pot from off the fire, and 
let it cool, that you may dip your hand in without 
ſcalding. Then have an earthen cup, with which you 
take off that water, and pour it over the work you 
mean to engrave; ſo that it may run freely over all the 
places which are to be marked, and then off into a pan 
placed under to receive it. Continue thus to water 
your works for three quarters of an hour. Then you 
will pour upon it clear pump water, to waſh off the 
mud which the aguafortis ſhall have occaſioned. You are 


then to try with a needle, the depth of the lines of 


your engraving ; 


g; and, if not at your liking, you muſt 


begin again watering it, as before. The only care you 


are to have is, that your liquor ſhould not beto9 warm; 
for then it would ſpoil the work. It is better to uſe it 


$ lukewarm only, and be longer at it. 


V. To engrave on braſs, or copper, with aquaſortis, 
You muſt put in your colour more maſtich in drops, 


and bake it alſo rather more over the fire after it- is laid 


on your plate, ſo that it ſhould almoſt turn black. And 
it it be a flat work, as generally are all thoſe on cop- 
per-plates, you muſt raile around it a border of wax to 
prevent the aguafortis, which you are to pour on it, 
from running off, and which is to be a ſeparating agua- 
ortis, with which you cover the plate to the thickneſs 
of a crown-piece, After it has been thus left covered 
vith that aguefortir, for a little while, this becomes 


ereen; then is the time to throw it away, and to pour 


n its place ſome pump water; when you will examine 
yhether the lines be ſufficiently deep or not. If not, 
POUr again freſh aguafortis on your plate, and thus you 
obtain your works of dbefſo relieva by contrary ; that is 
o ſay, raiſed grounds, You may thus engrave all 
orts of Works, 7 5 
2 B 2 VI. To 
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VI. To engrave prints by aquaſortis. 


Take ſome ceruſe; grind it well with clear pump 
water, and ſize it with ifinglaſs. Lay this compoſition 
with a coarſe bruſh, or pencil, on the plate which you 
want to engrave. When it is dry, draw on it whatever 
deſign you pleaſe, Or, if you want to counterproof a 
copper-plate print, biacken all the back of your print; 
and placing that blackened part on your plate, prepared 
as before, go over all the ſtrokes of your print, with a 
ſmooth ivory, or wooden point ; which will ſtamp the 
black of the print, in all thoſe places, on the plate. 
Then you will go again over all the black ſtrokes, 
which are laid on your plate, with a pen and ink; and 
taking afterwards a ſteel point, very fine and well tem- 
pered, you will etch your plate with it, in following 
all the ſtrokes marked on it, and pour aquafortis, as be- 
fore directed. 
: VII. Another, 


Take white lead, and grind it well with maſtich in 
drops. Cover your plate with it by means firlt of a 
bruſh, and then ſmooth it with the ſoft part of a gooſe 
feather. Let this dry for a day or two, then give a 
ſecond coat, of this compoſition, over the firſt, and 
ſpread it with the palm of your hand. When dry, bake 
it over charcoal, till it comes a little yellow ; then draw 
what you will over it, with a black lead pencil, and 
proceed afterwards as before directed. 


VIII. The method of engraving with aquaſortis. 


1. You muſt have a very well poliſhed plate, and per- 
fealy clean. Set it to warm over a chafingdiſh, in 
which there is a charcoal fire. While on it cover it 
with a varniſh, either dry or liquid, for' there are two 
ſorts. Then you blacken that varniſh with the flame 
of a candle, over which you pals and repaſs the plate 
on the varniſhed ſide. 

2. This being done, you have no more to do than 


to chalk your deſign on that plate, which is infinitely 
more 


per- 
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more eaſy than to engrave with the graver. For if you 
rab the back part of your drawing with ſome ſanguine 
ſtone (red chalk) or any thing elſg, and lay it after- 
wards on your plate, to trace it with a point, the ſan- 
guine which is on the back of the draught, will eaſily 
tet of on the varniſh. So that you may follow atter- 
wards all the lines of the deſign, and be infinitely more 
correct in all the turns, and the expreſſion of the figures. 
This is the reaſon why all the painters who have their 
own works engraved, take the trouble of drawing alſo 
the outlines of their figures, that the ſpirit and beauty 
of the deſign may be preſerved. Indeed it mult becon- 
feſſed, that we always diſcover a great deal more art 
in thoſe pieces which are engraved with aguafortis, than 
there is found in them that are done by the graver, 
And, even in many of theſe, the aguafsrits is often em- 
ploye to ſketch lightly the center, or outlines of the 
figures, and to have them more correct. 

3. True it is, that it is ſometimes. found neceſſary to 
touch a little over with the graver, certain parts which 
are not ſtrong enough, or that the gurt has not 
eaten in ſufficiently. For it is not eaſy, in- a great 
plate, to get all the ſeveral parts ſo proportionably, 
and à propos, eaten in, as there ſhould be nothing to ſind 
fault with. | 

4. It is not enough for an engraverto work with the 
point of his needle, or ſcooper, in all the different 
places of his work, with the lirength and delicacy ne- 
ceſſary to make appear, as he wants them to be, the 
moſt remote and neareſt parts. It is again requiſte that 
he thould take care, whea he comes to put the aguafortis 
on his plate, it ſhould not bite equally every where. 
This is prevented, as follows, by a mixture of oil and 
I; which you will drop into it, from a lighted can- 

4e. V 

'$. To this effect he muſt have a framed wooden 
board, overlaid with wax, on, which he fixes his plate 
alittle ſlant way, then pours «yuaforris on it, ſo that it 
may only paſs over it, and run into an earthen pan, 


placed under to receive it. Thereiore he takes care to 
examine when thoſe parts, which are not to be fo deep- 
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ly eaten in, have received a ſufficient quantity of agua- 
Fortis; in which caſe, taking off his plate, he waſhes it 
with pump water, by pouring it only over, dries 
it gently before the fire, then covers the molt remote 
parts, and them which he wants to preſerve weakeſt, 
with the abovementioned mixture of oil and tallow, 
that the aguafortis ſhould not act any more, on thoſe 
Places, Ihus, covering at ſeveral times, and as much 
as he pleaſes, ſuch places of his plate as he wants to 
keep not fo ſtrong as others, it reſults that the figures, 
which are forwards in the piQure, are conſtantly every 
time waſhed with the aguafertis which eats in them, till 
he ſees they are ſufficiently engraved, and according to 
the degree of ſtrength which he is defirous of giving 
them, 

6. That ſort of agzafertis we have mentioned and de- 
ſcribed in this chapter, at the article of the water for eu- 
graving on iron, and which is compoſed with verdigreaſe, 
vinegar, 3 ammoniac ſaits and copperas, 
is alſo made fe of to engrave on copper, in pouring it 
on the plates, covered either with hard or ſoft varniſh; 
and ſcratched, or etched, agreeably to the deſign you 
intend to engrave on them. 

7. As for what concerns the refiner's aguafortis, com- 
monly called white water, it is never uſed butupon the 
foft varniſh, and never as the former, which is called 
green water, by pouring it only over the plate, and let- 
ting it run off into a pan under it. A border of wax 
mult þe made round theplate, on which, this being laid 
fat upon a table, ſome of that white water is poured, 
after having previouſly tempered it more or leſs with a 
proportionable quantity of common water, which is 
called pickling . 
a IX. To engrave on du, 


You begin by preparing a board, according to the 
ſize and thickneſs you pvant it, and finely poliſhed on 
the ſide it is to be engra ed. The ſort of wood which 
is generally choſen for ſuch a purpoſe, 1s either pear- 
tree or box. And of the two, this laſt is even ſtill pre- 

ferable, both on account of its being of a e 
: Uels, 
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neſs, and alſo leſs liable to be worm- eaten. On that 
board you draw firſt your deſign, ſuch as you want it 
to appear in printing. They who have not the talent 
of drawing, as there are a great number who make uſe 
of the very drawing you give them, which they paſte 
on their board, by the right fide, with a paſte made of 
good flour, water, and a little vinegar. You muſt take 
care that all the ſtrokes of the drawing ſhould touch 
well, and ſtick on the wood ; and when the paper is 
very dry, wet it gently, and with the tip of your finger 
rub it off by degrees, ſo that the ſtrokes only of the 
drawing ſhould remain on your board, as if you had 
drawn it with ink and a pen. Theſe ſtrokes or lines, 
ſhew all that you are to yon or preſerve; all the reſt 
you are to cut off and fink down with delicacy, b 
means of a ſharp and well tempered pen knife, ſmall 
chiſel, or goxet, according to the ſize and delicacy of 
the work, for you have no need of any other tool. 


X. To engrave on copper with the graver. 


1. When the plate, which is to be of red copper, is 
well poliſhed, you draw your deſign on it with either 
the black lead ſtone or a ſteel point. When that is done 
you have no further need of any thing but a ſharp and 
well tempered graver to cut in, and give more or leſs 
ſtrength to certain parts, according to the ſubject, and 
the fine figures you execute, I 

2. You muſt alſo have a certain tool of fix inches 
Jong, or thereabouts, one of the ends of which, called a 
Scraper, is made in the form of a triangle, ſharp on 
each edge, with which you ſcrape on the copper when 
you want it. The other end, called a — has 
very much the ſhape of a ſowl's heart, a little prolonged: 
by the point, round and ſlender. This ſerves to poliſh 
the copper, to mend the faults, and ſoften the ſtrokes. 


3. In order to ſorm a better.judgment of your work, 


you muſt now and then, as you proceed on, make uſe 
of a. ſtump, made with the piece of an old hat rolled up 
and blackened, with which you rub your plate, on. the 
place you are working, which fills the ſtrokes with 
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black, and makes you ſee better the effect ol your work, 
as you go. You mult be provided likewiſe with a 
leather cuſhion, on which you lay your plate, while 
Jou engrave it. | 

4. We ſhall not give any further account of the art 
of engraving, than this ſhort epitome, and we ſhall not 
attempt to enter into a more particular detail of the 
various and curious circumſtances attending this noble 
art. They whoſe curioſity on that ſubject will prompt 
them to be more particularly acquainted with it, may 
amply ſatisfy themſelves, by taking the trouble to read 
the treatiſe which Abraham Baſſe las purpolely com- 
poſed on the art of engraving. 


XI. To engrave on fleel and iron ; ſuch as blades of freword:, 


knives, Oc. 


1. Take one part of linden-tree coals, two of vitriol, 
and as much of ammoniac ſalt. Grind all together with 
-vinegar, ſo as to obtain a ſoft paſte of it, Then, what- 
ever you want to engrave on ſteel or iron, begin firſt 
by ſketching it with vermillion diluted with lintfeed oil, 
which you thall have put a drying, to uſe it afterwards 
like a pencil. When your drawing is done, cover it 
with the abovementioned paſte to the thickneſs of a fin- 
ger. This conipoſition muſt be applied warm; and the 
more warm it is, the ſooner the work will be engraved; 
though you mutt have care not to burn it. When this 
compofition is well dry. take that powder off, and waſh 
well the engraved place. 5 

2. You may to the {ame effect take Spaniſh verdi- 
greaſe, or common ſalt, one part; and while you pound 
it in a mortar, add ſome very ſtrong vinegar and pro- 
ceed as above. 

3. Some make uſe of vitriol, alum, common ſalt, 


and linden-tree coals, which they prepare and uſe as 


above directed. 


XII. 4 water to engrave on copper or iron, 


1. Take Spaniſh verdigreaſe, ſublimate mercury, vi- 
triol and alum, equal parts. Pound it all well in a 
mortar, and put it in a glaſs veſſel, ſufficiently large, 


with 
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with a proportionable quantity of the ſtrongelt diſtilled 


vinegar, Let the whole thus infuſe for twelve hours,. 
a ſtirring. it often. Draw next what deſign you like, on 
l a coat of wax laid on your iron or copper, either with 
t a ſteel point, or ſactitious ochre, mixed with lintſeed 
t oil. Then paſs ſome of your liquor on the places you 
5 ſhall have etched with a needle or ſteel point, in follow- 
N ing carefully the ſtrokes of your deſign, if it be firſt 
drawn on wax. For, in the uſe of this method, you 
muſt not fail to begin by covering firſt your plate with 
1 1 it as we ſaid elſewhere. You may again lay on your 
8 defign, prepared as we ſaid, ſome ſublimate alone, 
finely pulveriſed ; then pour over it ſome good ſtrong 
vinegar, which you will let lay for the ſpace of half an 
f hour, aſter which waſh it with cold water and cleau off 
4 your plate. 
l, XIII. Another more mordant water. 
t 1. Take Spaniſh verdigreaſe, alumen plumeum, ammo- 
t niac ſalt, tartar, vitriol, and common falt, of each a 
I, quarter of an ounce. When the whole is well pounded. 
is and mixed with the ſtrongeſt vinegar, let it thus re- 
it main ſor the ſpace of halt an hour. If you want to 
wit have your defign raiſed, make it with factitious ochre 
ne and lintſeed oil, well ground and mixed together, and 
d: let it dry perfectly. Then ſet the aſoreſaid water a 
Us warming over the fire, in an iron pan, well tin:ed with 
ſh lead, and leaving it on the fire, take your ſteel plate, 
SY and holding it in one hand over the pan, take with the 
di- other of the warm liquor, with a ſpoon, and pour it on 
nd your plate, ſo that by falling again into the pan, you 
ow oſe none of your water. Continue ſo doing for a quarter 
of an hour, taking care however, your water ſhould not 
lt, be too warm, Jef it ſhould ſet a running the oil which 
* is mixed with the varniſh. When this is done, rub the 
aforeſaid compoſition with pot aſhes, mixed with an 
equal quantity of quick lime in powder, and you will 
” fnd that what was covered with the compolition will 
TM be preſerved, and raiſed. from the other parts of the 
3 plate, which are eaten down. | 
beh. Bs XIV. 4. 
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off entirely. 


ll Take two quarts, or thereabouts,of thick black wine, 
the oldeſt and the beſt you can find, Diſſolve into it 
quick lime and brim ſtone in powder, wine tartar and 
| whiteſalt, of each equal parts, and as much of the 
whole as there can poſſibly be diſſolved in that quantity 
of wine. You ſhall next put all that mixture into a 
cucurbit, or rather in a retort well luted. Adapt to it a 
bolt-head to ſerve as a receiver. Lute well the joints, 
then give it the heat gradually. There will diſtill a 
very mordant water, which you may keep in a phial, 
carefully ſtopped for uſe, | 


XIV. Az ardent water to engrawe feel deeply, or even eat it 


AP. 


the veſſel in which you ſhall have made thoſe beds of 


CHAP. II. 


SECRETS relative to Metals.. - 


I. Tran/mutation of iron into the fineſt German fleel. 


I, AKE clean ſoot one pound ; oak wood aſhes 
twelve ounces, and four of pounded garlics. 
Boil all together in twelve pounds of common water, 
reduced to four pounds, Strain this, and dip init the 
iron pegs, which you will afterwards ſtratify with the 
following cement. . 
2. Take burnt wood coals, otherwiſe called coder, 
and quick lime, of each three pounds; ſoot dried, and 
calcinated in an iron pan, one pound ; decripitate falt,. 
four ounces. Make of this and your iron ſeveral beds 
alternately, one over another; and having well luted 


iron and cement, give them a reverberating hre, for 
three times twenty-four hours, and the operation is. 
done. - 


II. To make tins. 


Take a diſcretionable quantity of rye-bran, quite 
pure, boil it a minute or two in vinegar, then add to- 
it alittle water, and in that ſame inſtant plunge your 
ſheets of black iron; then take out of the fire, and ſtop 
well the veſſel. Let your iron reſt there and ſoak for. + 
twenty-four hours, after which time take out your iron 
ſheets, ſcore them well with the very bran with 
which they were a ſoaking, then rub them over a little 
with grindſtones, This being done, ſoak them. again 
in water wherein you have diſſolved ſome ammoniac 
falt, whe1ce having taken them off, ſet them» a drain- 
ing, and rub them atterwards with rye bran, and your 
un will be done. 5 | 

B6 Obſerve 
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Obſerve that the veſſel in which you lay your ſheets 
ſoaking, muſt be large enough to receive them in their 
full intended ſize. | 


III. To break an iron bar as big as the arm. 5 


Take melted ſoap, with which you will rub your 
iron bar at the place where you would have it break. 
Then with any thing take off and clean away part of 
that unction, in the middle of it, about the width of 
half-a- crown. Then take a ſponge dipt into ardent 
water of three diſtillations, bring it round the bar, aud 
in fix hours it will break. 


IV. Anciber for th: ſame purpoſe. 


In two pounds of agzafortis, diſſolve orpine, ſulphur, 
regal, and verdigreaſe, one ounce of each; of quick 
lime killed in two ounces, of triple diſtilled vinegar 
one ounce. Place the whole in an alembic, with one 
ounce of ſaltpetre, and two of ammoniac ſalt; and, 
having given a gradual fire to it, you will take the 
ſpirits which ſha}l have diſtilled, and put them again 
over the feces or reſidue, with an addition of two 
- ounces of pulveriſed arſenic. Diſtil this a-new, and 
keep what ariſes from it. In this, it you dip an hand- 
kerchief, and turn it round an iron bar, in three, hours 
time it will break with the greatelt eaſe. You muſt 
only take a =_ care to guard yourſelf againſt the 
ſumes, in diſtilling this compoſition, 


V. To compoſe a metal of a gold colour. 


Takerefiner's copper fix ounces ; melt it in a crucible ; 
add one ounce of calaminary ſtone ; half an ounce of 
tutty, and one of terra merita, in powder, Give to this 
a melting fire for five or ſix hours running, then take off 
the crucible from the fire, Put this compoſition in 
powder, and add to it two ounces of common mer- 
cury, fix of ſea ſalt exſiccated, and a ſufficient quan- 
ty of water, Set the whole a boiling, until there ap- 

pear no more mercury. Then put the matter in'o a 
crucible, and place it between two fires of kindled 


coals, 


ON 
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coals, avoiding carefully the breathing of the fumes. 
Give this a melting fire, tor two hours, then waſh the 
compoſition in water, till this runs off quite clear. Set 
this again in the crucible ; and, when melted, pour it 
into an ingot. This will give you a metal, of the moſt 
beautiful gold colour, which you may make uſe of for 
plates, buckles, ſnuff- boxes, cane-heads, &c. 


VI. Another compoſition of metal, 


Take a reaſonable quantity of the leaves of Perficaria 
wrens, called 4r/mart, or vu) parlys Water-pepper, which 
you will dry iu the ſhade. Melt in a crucible fix ounces 
of reſiner's copper, and when melted, throw in one 
ounce of powder of the arſmart's leaves, or even half 
an ounce; then cover the crucible with an iron lid, and 
keep this matter in fuſion for the ſpace of one hour, 
after which you caſt it in an ingot. 'This progreſs will 
give you a metal which (except the colour that artiſts 
can at any time give it by an induſtry well known to 
them) has otherwife all the qualites.ot gold. The onl 
defect is, that it cannot bear teſting, and that it m 
therefore ſerve only to ſupply common copper which 
ruſts eaſily, and has not ſo much brightneſs. It may 
b- uſed for candleſticks, and other fimilh works. 

We thought it was proper here to give this receipt, 
as it is to be wiſhed we could make ourſelves thoſe 
metallic compoſitions which we import from Holland, 
and other countries, 


* 


\ 


VII. To difolve gold in your nakid hand. 


Diſtil hart's blood juſt killed; and after having 
drawn the ſpirits per aſcenſum in balneo-marie, cohobate 
again three different times. At the third diſtillation 
you ſublime all the fixt; and when done, lute well 
the veſſel, and keep the liquor for uſe. This liquor, 
carefully preſerved, will diſſolve gold in the naked 
palm ot the hand, Ott kd 

VIII. Hor to give ſome perfection to imperfet? metalr. 

It is well known that gold is the moſt perſect of 
| metals, 


off from it its ſuperfluous ſaline part, an 
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metals. After this comes filver, the principles of which 
are very near pure, and equally proportioned between 
them as thoſe of gold. All other metals are reckoned 
imperfect and crude, Among them however, that 
which approaches neareſt to perfection. is copper. This 
thereſore may eaſily be purified, by being delivered of 
all the ſuperficial and combuſtible ſulphurs with which 
it is loaded. And whoever will proceed, according to 
the following direction, will not fail to obtain it. 

1. Take what quantity you pleaſe of copper. Set 
it in a crucible over a melting fire. While melting in 


that crucible, throw in at different times ſome tutty 


powder mixed with equal parts of refined ſaltpetre. 


Then the detonations being made, take the crucible out 
of the fire and let it cool. 


Break the crucible and ſe- 
parate the ſcories from the regulus. Put the copper 
regulus into- another crucible, and reiterate the ſame 
operation three times, till the copper is extremely fine 
and true gold colour, 

2, Now, if you ſet it a melting for the fourth time,. 
and project on it perſicaria or hydro pepper leaf pow- 
der, you will render it ftill more perſect; and you 
might thus purily it ſo far, as to give it, at laſt, all the 


quality of gold. 


3. Whoever will know how to puriſy braſs from 


its foreign ſulphur, will turn it likewiſe into a very 


fine ſilver. 
4. You may alſo whiten lead; and give it the hard- 
neſs of filver, render it fimilar to it. 

5, Pewter and quick6lver may likewiſe be purified, 
in ſeparating from this laſt its arſenical ſulphurs, and 
fixing it by the ſupplement of a fixt, metallic, incom- 
buſtible and ſolery ſulphur. The other may, by taking 
uniting its 
mercurial one to the true metallic ſulphur. But this 


we cannot expect to attain, if not previouſly verſed in 


the method of diſſolving, analifing, and dividing or 
ſeparating, and then re-embodying again metallic ſub- 
flances; and this is known by none but the ſons of 
the art, the adepts alone, | 


IX. 7. ; 
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IX. To melt metals in the ſhell of a nut, without burning it, 


Take ſaltpetre two ounces ; ſulphur half an ounce; 
oak, walnut-tree, or any other dry wood ſawduſt half 
an ounce. Let the ſawduſt be ſifted very fine, and the 
ſaltpetre and ſulphur reduced to an impalpable pow- 
der. All this being well mixed together, fill the ſhell 
of a nut with it to the brim; then lay it over a piece 
of gold, ſilver, or any other metal you pleaſe ; and, 
having covered it 2gain with the ſame powder, ſet the 
fire to it, and you will ſee that the metal will melt, and 
remain at the bottom o the ſhell. . 


X. To increaſ the virtue of a loadflone. 
You muſt let it ſoak, for forty days, in iron oil. 


XI. To reflore gold to its weight, after it has loft it in regal 


Put a bit of rortoi/e/bell to ſoak for ſome time; in re- 
gal water. Then put your gold in it, and by that 
means, it will recover its loſt weight. N 


XII. To operate the tran/mutation of fl ver into gold. 


1. Get a new iron pan to grow red hot upon a trivet, 
and then put two pounds of lead in it. As ſoon as this. 
is melted, throw over it, by degrees, ſome good ſalt- 
petre pulveriſed. This will melt likewiſe. Keep it 
thus in ſuſion till it is at leaſt half diſſipated. Should 
it take fire during that time, it does not ſignify fdr it 
hurts nothing, and the more concoRed over again the 
ſaltpetre is, the ſtronger is the oil. ERA, 

2. Let this cool, divide the ſaltpetre from the lead. 
After having well pounded it on a marble ſtone, ca 
it into the cellar. There it will fall into deligurum, 
which you will pour into a cucurbit, with double its 
weight of true French ſpirit of wine, added by little 
and little at a time; then diſtil by a flow fire. Grind 
on marble, as before, what remains in the cucurbit ;; 
and, being turned into deliguium, put it again into the 

* d | ” cucurbit, 
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cucurbit, with ſome more ſpirit of wine. Take off 


theſe diſſolutions and cohobations, repeating the ſame / 


proceſs over again as before, till the (altpetre remains 
at the bottom of the cucurbit reſolved into a true oil, 
which congeals itſelf no longer, and this will procure 
you what is called the Fix-balm. | 

3. Next to that operation, you will make an aguafortrs 
with equal parts of ſaltpetre, dried vitriol, and roch- 
alum ; and, before you put the receiver to the cucur- 
bit, and ſteel filings, antlmony, verdigreaſe, in ſub- 
tile powder, tutty and cifinabar, of each half an vunce,. 


or one ounce, according to the quantity of aguafortis 


you want to draw. Cohobate te ſpirits ſeven times 
over, upon the ces, which you will grind each time 
on a marble table. 

4. Diſſolve one ounce of ſilver in three of this liquor ; 


and, on that ſolution, ſtill, drop by drop, one ounce. 


of nitre oil in a bottle made like the hour glaſs, whicly 


after the operation, muſt be at moſt only half tall, and 


which you will cover with another inverted, ſo that 
the neck of the under one ſhould get into that af the 
upper one. Or elſe, put it in a mattreſs with a long 
neck, which you will feal hermetically ; but, if you 
make uſe of bottles, take care to lute well the joints. 
Place this over hot aſhes, and plunge it in them to the 
height of fix inche. Give under this a lamp fire, 
which ſhould not reach the matter by three fingers 
diſtance. You will get every day to the amwant of 
a'/pennyweight of filver fixec. into gold. Aud, when 


the whole ſhall have been nxed thus, day after day, 
. the aquafortis, which betoie was green as an emerald, 
Will ] 
tion cool, and divide the water from the oil, which 
will never be the worle tor ule, and muſt therefore be 


come as clear as pump water, Let the compo- 


preſerved. At the bottom of the veſſel you will find 
the filver fixed into gold, 


XIII. Fixation of gold into filver. 


1. Sublime, on a ſand fire, ſome arſenic, with an 


equal weight of decrepitate ſalt. Take the middle and. 


cryſtalline 


AM 
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eryſtalline matter which ſublimates, rejeding the ſub- 
tile flour which riſes on the head, and the dregs which 


E remain in the bottom. Sublime over again this cryſtal, 
0 and reiterate ſo many times as neceſſary, that no flour 
ſhould longer ſublimate. | 
74 2. Calcinate ſome ſilver with mercury, with which 
\- 3 2malgamate it, and this as many times as you may 
— find neceſſary, that the water in which you waſh your 
= IF} filver, aſter the diſſipation of the mercury by means 
e, ol fire, mould run as fair and clean as when you 
is boured it over it. : 
5 3. Take one ounce of this calcinated filver, and four 
_ . of the aſoreſaid arſenic ; ſublime the whole ſo many 
times as neceſſary, that nothing ſhould aſcend any 
13 more. This ſublimation may eaſily be performed in a 
c mattreſs laid on its fide, which you muſt turn ſo as to 
h put always underneath what is ſublimed above. By 
nd means of ſuch an induſtrious Sraftice, you avoid the 
at J neceſſity of breaking your mattreſſes every time you 
he want to re-ſublime what was already ſublirtied. At 
ng * laſt the matter turns into a ſtone, which _— 
on T8 pounded, put on a digeſting bath, till it is all reduce 
ts, Ino a fxed oil, which A* kuow to be done by the 
ho AB tranſparency of the veſſel. 


4. Take tour parts of mercury, and one of that oil. 

as Put firſt the mercury into the crucible, and, afterwards, 

—# this fixt oil. Give a gradual fire, till all the compoſition . 
be reduced into a lump, which adheres to the crucible, 


con Lale it out and teit it; you ayill find it to be the fineſt 
7 aver in the world. 

ud, * | 

Nen 1 XIV. To extra mercury from lia. 

be . Take pearl aſhes one pound; vine aſhes, Sur; quick 


find MF live one; and pebbles calcinated two. Make a ſtron 
he of the whole with diſtilled vivegar. Diſſolve in this 
two pounds of lead; and, when the lye is become 
white, throw in ten ounces of borax. When this is 
diſſolved, throw the whole into a retort, and diſtil it 
an with a gradual fire. You will get, into the receiver, 
and zen ounces, at leaſt, of quickſilver. | 


line 3 XV. dnthes 
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* 


XV. Another mercury from lead. 


Take lead filings one pound; ammoniae ſalt four 
ounces ; bricks pounded into a powder, three pounds, 
Diſtil this compoſition in a retort, on a gradual fire. 
The receiver muſt be very large, half full ot water, 
and the fire muſt be continued for twelve hours, puſh- 
ing it by degrees, to the very laſt. 


XVI. Permutation of lead into fil ver. 


Take fine lead, calcine it with common ſalt, or elſe 
with that ſort of ſalt which is extracted from the dregs, 
feces, or catut mortuum of ſaltpetre and vitriol calcinated 
both together. Soak the whole warmly with oil of 
vitriol, till you make it come into an unſtuous paſte. 
This put in a pot, or Fucible, well luted, and placed 
in a pan full of ſand,” with which you will cover it 
over entirely. Make under this a digeiting fire; that 
is to ſay, ſuch a fire as is neceſſary to warm the ſand 
keep it ſo for ten days, then take off your matter and 
_ teſt it. Cut off one hundred and five pounds weight of lead, 
you will draw five marcs or two pound and half weight 
of ſilver, capable to ſtand the teſt. | 


XVII. Fixation of ſaltpetre. 


- Melt ſome lead in a crucible, and project on it pul- 
veriſed nitre, reiterating the projections in proportion 
as the matter fuſes, till it is entirely melted. 

XVIII. Tranſmutation of iron into copper. 


Iron is eafily changed into copper by means of the 


, © vitriol, Todo this, put your iron, flratum ſuper ſi ratum, 
in a deſcenſorium, and fet it over a ſtrong blalt fre, 
ſ| Puſhed by bellows, till the iron melts and flows into 


copper. You muſt not forget, when you have made. 
your beds of vitriol, to water them a little over with, 


vinegar ſaturated of ſaltpetre, alkaline, and tartar falts 


ad verdigreaſe. 
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XIX. Another to the ſame purpoſe. 


Pound ſome vitriol in powder, and diſtil the ſpirits 
from it by means of the retort. Replace the ſpirits on 
the caput mortuum, then plunge and extinguiſh in them 
ſome red hot iron laminas, or filings ; and, by little 
and little, the iron will turn into copper. 


þ + # Anither. 


Diſſolve vitriol in common water; paſs it through 


filtering paper, then evaporate the water unto a pets. 


licula, and put it in the cellar, for one night, and you 


will obtain ſome green cryſtals. Redden them in the . 


fire, then diſſolve them thiee or four times in diſtilled 
vinegar, drying them every time; till theſe cryſtals 
become red. Diſfolve them again in the ſame vinegar, 
and extinguiſh in it ſome red Wot laminas, filings, of 
any other iron rubbiſh, they, and every one, will, by 
theſe means, turn into a very fine copper. X 


xxl. To preſerve the brig hing of arms. 
Rub them with hart's marrow. Or elſe, diffolye 


ſome alum powder with the ſtrongeſt vinegar you can 


find, (that of Montpellier, which ſerves to make their 


famous verdigreaſe, is the fitteſt) and rub your arms 
with it. By theſe means, they keep for ever bright 


and ſhining, 


XXII. To manage fleel fo, that it may cut iron as it were 
ca . 


Draw, by an alembic, the water which will come 


from a certain quantity of earth-worms ; join with * | 


this water an equal quantity of horſe radiſh juices ' - : 


Then temper, four or five times, in this liquor, your 


iron kindled red hot. That ſort of ſteel is made uſe 


tor knives, ſwords, and other inſtruments, with Which 


of 


you may cut iron with as much eaſe as if it were 


ea * Pee 2 * 
Za | " j * . e hs ls _ 8 i 
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XXIII. To /often feel. 

Take a diſcretionable quantity of garlic, rob them 
of their coarſeſt peel, then boil them in oil of nuts, 
till reduced into an anguentum. Cover well your fteel 
all over with that compoſition, to the thickneſs of half 
a crown. When this is done, put your ſteel, thus 


covered, in the forge, in the live coals, and it will 


become ſoft, Lo reſtore it afterwards to the temper, 
called by artiſts red cherry colour, you mult, aſter having 
made it red hot, plunge it in the coldeſt water. 


XXIV. To extra mercury from antimony. 


Take antimony and decrepitate ſalt, of each one 
pound. Mix them together, and put in a retort of 
two quarts. Set the retort on the bare fire, or on the 
gradual ſand fire, Let the beak of the fetort be in the 
water, and at the bottom of that veſſel, wherein the 
water is, you will find the running mercury of anti- 
mony. 

XXV. A magical mercurial ring, 


Take verdigreaſe half a pound, and an equal quan- 
tity of copperas. Pulveriſe each of them teparately, 
and put theſe powders into an iron pan, which hath 
never been uſed before for any thing elſe. Boil the 
whole, for about two minutes, in very ſtrong vinegar, 
Then throw into the pan half a pound of crude mer- 
cury, which you will inceſſantly ſtir with a wooden 
ſpatula, Begin to boil firit by a flow fire, and rever 
ceaſe to ſtir the whole well, tor fear of the adheſion of 
mercury. In proportion as the vinegar ſinks, you may 
add more, not exceeding, however, the quantity of 
half a pint, or thereabouts. When this has boiled 
about a couple of hours, the ma'ter will remain in a 
lump at the bottom of the pan. Let it cool with the 
ſmall quantity of vinegar which ſhall remain after the 
ebullition, then throw it into a large pan of cokd 
'water. Handle this lump well in that water, in order 
to purge it from all the munditiæ. Throw that firit 
water away, and put clean water in, and do the 
ſame 


e We Bc 
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fame again and again, keeping handling the matter 
well in your waters, ti:l the laſt remains clear as rock 
water. When your mercury is thus well fixed, put it 
in a clean piece of linen to take off the ſuperfluous 
parts; and what remains well fixed after this ſecond ' 
trial, you muſt extend on a ſheet of white paper, on 
which, having flattened it quickly, and cut as haſtily, 
for ſear it ſhould grow too hard, into ſmall bits of the 
form and ſize you like, you expoſe it to the dew of 
one night, ſrom the evening to the morning, and then 
vou will find it as hard as iron. 


XXVI. To melt the aforeſaid mercury. 


Take Alexandrian tutty, and terra merita, of each half 
a pound, ſeparately pulve iſed and mixed afterwards 


together. Stratify your bits of the above mercury, 


making the firſt and laſt frata, or beds, with the pow- 
ders, and a little thicker than the others. Cover your 
crucible with another, aud lute them ſo well that there 
ſhould no chink remain, which you will examine well 
aſter having dried them in an oven, When perſectly 
dry, place your crucibles in a gold or blackſmith's 
furnace, and ſurround them well with live coals every 
way, by the ſides, top and bottom, which*you will 
make blaſting for a quarter of an hour; and puſh by 
ſtrength of bellows during half an hour, then let them 
cool gradually in the fire till the next day, when, takin 
off your crucible, you will find your matter turne 
into a gold colour. "Throw it into a pan of water, 
and waſh it well till the water remains clear, The 
whole being granulated, put in a ſmall crucible with 
half an ounce of borax, and melt it as you would gold. 
or filver, then throw in it an ingot. With this matter 
you will make your rings, in drawing this metal 
through the wiring bench, or otherwiſe. 
XXVII. The virtue of thoſe rings. | 

They ſtop the colds in the head, ſhew the diſorders 
one may be affected with, particularly in thoſe. well 
known monthly diſeaſes of women. *Atſuch times the, 
ring turns of a dull red colour. "They are alſo very 
uſeful in killing the worms in ſmall children, Egger 
8 7 3398 make 


A. 


equal quantity in weight of flour of ſulphur. When all 


XXX. To give the fineſt colour of gold to copper, in order m 


to guard yourſelf againſt the fumes. After tw o howurs.." 


it well, and put it again in the crucible with the ſame 
in the moulds you propoſe, and had prepared ſor it. 


Rub copper iaminas over with oil of nuts, then dry 


22 
make them boil in a varniſhed new pipkin, with a glaſs 
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(or four ounces) of water, reduced to a third, and 
drank faſting, 


XXVIII. A fixation of copper, which will be found to yield 
fix ounces out of eight, on the teſt. a 

Take two ounces of fine pewter, which melt in a 
crucible, adding gradually to it, alter it is melted, an 


is calcinated, and while ſtill a little warm, add again to 
it half an ounce of common purified mercury, ſtirring 
continually with a ſpatula, till the mercury diſappears 
entirely, There will come a powder, of which it you 
project one, on four ounces of red copper in fuſion, 
then ſtir and caſt in ingots, you may obtain the pro- 
miſed advantage, | 


XXIX. To whiten copper /o as to make very fine figures with it. 


Take five parts of copper, which you will melt in a 
crucible, then throw in one part of zinc. As ſoon as 
the zinc is in it, take it off from the fire, and ſtir the 
matter a little with an iron rod, then caſt it in the moulds 
of your figures. They will look like filver caſted ones. 


male ſtatues, or other works with it. : 


Take one pound of copper, melt it in a crucible, th ns 
throw in it one ounce of Alexandrian tutty reduce 
mito a ſubtile powder, and mixed with two ounces wt 
bean- flour. Take care to keep ſtirring this matter, ind 


of fuſion, you will take this compoſition off, and Wach 


22 as before ot the ſame powders. When melted, 
or this ſecond time, you may take it off, and caſt it 


XXXI. To imitate tortoiſeſhell on copper. 


zem over a flow tire, ſupported by their extremities, 


- 
P © N 4 9 i * "4 , 
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upon ſmall iron bars, 
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XXXII. To perform the * on horn, 


Make a cold diſſolution of auripigment in filtered 

lime water; then, lay ſome of this liquor with a bruſh 

on your comb or other horn work, Reiterate this, if 

you find it has not penetrated enough the firlt time, 
and turn it, to do the ſame the other fide. 


4 XXXIII. To ſoften metals. 


Take ſaltpetre and camphire equal parts. Diſſolve 
them in a lye made with two parts of oak-wood aſhes 
and one of quick lime. Paſs this ſolution through a fil- 
tering paper, and vaporiſe it over a flow fre in a glaſs 
veſſel. There reſults a borax, which, thrown in metals 
while in fuſion, ſoſtens them perfectly. 


X XXIV. To 0h braſs figures over with ſiluer. 


Take one ounce of aguafortis. Diſſolve in it over a mo- 
derate fire one drachm of good filver cut ſmall, or gra 
nolated. This filver being wholly diſſolved, take che? 


f 
* 
* 


T ̃—ꝛ»Ü 7˙ ꝛy a 


8 * 
e veſſel off from the fire, and throw in it as much white- *,*=4 
s tartar as is required to abſolre all the liquor. The reft-- -- -- 
R is a paſte with which you may rub over any work made 


of copper, and which will give it the white colour 65. 
ſilver. - . 


XXXV. To operate the tran/mutation of iron into Peel. ö 


Take beech and willow, burn them together. When 
in coals, extinguiſh them, beſore they are conſumed, 
with water, or rather, with chamber lye. Pound them 
well, and tift them through a very fine ſieve. Then burn 


5 
1 
«wm. 
a * 


likewiſe ox horns, and prepare them ihe ſame way. Sift 
ne well alto ſoot, vine aſhes, burn! hs aſhes, and pome- 4 
d, granate ſhell powder, putting aſide and ſeparately each as 
it Irag by itfelf, and mix them atrerwards, when uſed, in 


he tollowing proportions. Coals twelve pounds; horns - 
en: ſhoes, vine, ſoot, and pomegranate, of each equal 
quantity, three pounds, all well mixed together,” T 
ke one hundred pounds weight of ſteei, there is requip» - 
d one hundred and twenty pounds weight o good, ſoft | 
dpaniſh iron, not ſtreaky; to which if you give the 
N | ”* , © - afore- 


«be? , , 
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aforementioned doſe of the ſaid powders, prepared as 
directed, and put to the fire, for the ſpace of torty-eight 
hours, you will get the belt ſteel which can be had. 


XXXVI. Another receipt for the ſame. 


1. Take one buſhel of beech coals pulveriſed and ſiſt- 


ed; alder's coals, thus prepared, one peck ; vine aſhes 


and ſoot, both well pulveriſed aud fifted, equal parts, S 
half a peck, Mix well thele powders, and firatify your 
iron bars with them in a crucible well luted; then give 


a good fire for twenty-four hours. 1 
N. B. Obſerve that you muſt take care to uſe new, 
and not floted wood, to make the ſaid aſhes. A 


2. If you want to have your ſteel white, you muſt 


add to all the above powders one peck of juniper wood 
aſhes. Av 


on of vine and ſhoe aſhes, ſoot and garlic, well pound- 
ed, equal parts; and a ſufficient quantity of water to 
make the ſaid bullircyium, in which you will ſteep, cold, | 
your iron bars beiore you cement them, 

4+ You mult proportionate the quantity of windholes, | 
in each kiln, to the quantity of bars, and of crucibles, 
for which you intend to fit it. 

5. The ftratum ſuper ſtratum ought to be made an inch, 
or an inch and a half inch thick of powder to each bed, 
The bars ought to be ranged croſs way one over ano- 
ther; and large crucibles are to be pretered to ſmall 
ones. Vou mult take care to have them ſo well luted, 
as not to allow the leaſt air to find its way in; forthere 
would reſult an intire miſcarriage of the whole operati- 
on; and beſides, your powder would hence Iqſe all its 

_virtue,-Should you likewiſe let it get air before you 
make uſe of it, it would become quite dead and flat, 


+ Therefore, F ou are cautioned to keep it always very 
1 


ied, in well {topped veſſels, of whatever 


kind they may be.—That which comes off from the cru- 
cible, after the operation, is not worſe for having been 
thus in uſe. It wants therefore, nothing but an additi- 
onal ſupply of freſh powder joined to it, to make up 
| | what 


3. I you want it purple, you muſt make a lexiviati- 
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O what is loſt or diminiſhed, by the frequent handling of 
t it, in taking it out, and putting it in the crucibles again, 


6. The kiln ought to be wide by the inlerior part, 
and go narrowly towards the top, which mult end in a 
conical form. By ſuch means the heat contracted be- 
comes ſtrong, ins acts with infiaitely more power. Nei- 
cer muſt you negle& to have it ſo conſtructed as to be 
= provided with an aſh-hole, or a place underneath 
wherein the aſhes may tall, and ſeveral openings to let 
the wind eſcape. 


ve | 

e. eftimate of the offs and profits of ſuch an operation 
Wy J in France. 

q XZ The thouſand weight of iron, in bars, flat on one fide, 
n q KM colis about xi /ivres, Two thoutand being requiſite, 
at a time, for one ſingle operation, makes one hundred 

. 3 and twenty-eight livres, or five pounds ſterling, 
wet Ten crucibles this will employ ; ten livres. 

No Powders for the two — ; forty livret. 
227 For two men to ſit up and watch, in order to keep 
ld, up the fire; four liures. 
To prepare the ſteel, atter it is out of the crucible, 

les, and render it marketable; twenty livres. 
les, All the expence amounts to 2 hundred liver, or eight 

pounds eight, or ten ſhillings ſlerling, or thereabout. Iron, 
ach, thus turned into ſteel, whether white or purple, comes 
bed. on computation, to two /ols, or one penny a pound; 
anc” ol evhich makes one hundred livres per thouſand weight. 
mall Thus, the two thouſand weight, which may be made 
— in the ſame kiln, every week, comes to ts bundred 


livres. 


rati- If you ſell your ſteel, on the footing, fix /olr per 
11 15 BY pound, there is a clear profit four hundred livre: a week, 

; you which in a year, would make 20, Soo livres. Now you 
flat. may on this calculation, have as many kilns as you 
Four pleaſe; and each kiln may have a kilntul every weck. 
8 XXXVII. To take immediately ruſt from iron. b 
dditi- Jou muſt rub your iron with a piece of rag ſteeped 
ke up into oil of tartar per deliguiam, Ned 
what - ; C XXXVII. Ta 


ſame way when cold. 
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XXXVIII. To obtain good filver from peguter. 


1. Take quick lime made from rock or tranſparent 
pebbles, and one pound of common ſalt. With thoſe 
two ingredients make a ſtrong lye, which you will 
evaporate on the fre to the reduction of one third part 
of what it made beſore. Next, melt in a crucible two 
pounds of pewter, to which, aſter fuſion, you will add 
one pound of hematites, The whole being well, in- 
corporated and melted, throw it in part of your aſore- 
faid lye ; and when quite cold, melt it again, and 
throw it again into new lye, repeating the ſame pro» 
ceſs for ſeven different times, and uſing treſh lye, pre- 
pared as above, every time. 

2. The next operation is to take one ounce of ammo- 
niac ſalt, an equal quantity of borax, eight ſcruples of 
auripigment, reduce them into a very fine and ſub= 
tile powder, and being mixed together, incorporate 
them into a paſte with the whites of two new-laid eggs, 
and put all together with the pewter, ready prepared 
as before mentioned, in a crucible. When all is iu fu- 
ſion, continue the fire for one hour; then take off the 
crucible. There you will find your filver, fit to ſtand 


the telt of all the aſſayers, 
XXXIX. To ſoften iron. 


Take half an ounce of tartar; two of common falt ; / 


and two and a half of verdigreaſe. Mix all together, 
and expoſe it in a poringer to the dew of nine nights 
running, This will turn into water, in which, when 


red hot, you may kill your iron, 


XL. To melt iron /o that it will ſpread under the hammer. 


Take equal quantities of lime, tartar, and alkali falts 
Pour over it a ſufficient quantity of cow-piſs, to make 
a thick pap with it, which you will ſet a drying in the 
fun, or before the fire. Make an iron red hot in- the 
fire; then plunge in that matter. Yeu may alterwafds. 


melt it as you would filver, and then work it in che * 


* 3-0 
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XLI. To give iron a temper to cut porphyry. 


Make your iron red hot, and plunge it- in diſtilled 
water from nettles, acanthus, and pileſella, (or mouſe- 
ears) or in the very juice pounded out of thele plants. 


XLII. Tofoften all forts of metals, 


Take ſublimated mercury, euphorbium, borax, and 
ammoniac ſalt, of each equal parts pulveriſed. Project 
ſome of that powder over any metal, when in a ftate 
of fuſion, and you will obtain the deſired effect of mak- 
ing it (oft. | 


XLIII. To often a faphiftic metal, 


Take black ſoap and common falt, of each tws 
ounces; human excrements dried and pulveriſed, four 
ounces; roch alum an equal quantity, and nitre falt, 
half an ounce. Incorporate all together in a pan, over 
the fire, with bullock's gall; keep ſtirring it till you 
teel no longer any ſaline particle. Then take off the pan 
from the fire, and let the compoſition cool. Of this, 
you may throw ſome into the crucible in which your 
metal is in ſuſion. 5 3 


XLIV. A good- temper for arms. 


Take tythimalus, or ſpurge ; roots of wild horſe. 
radiſh, bryonia, and purſlain, of each equal quantities. 
Pound all together, ſo that you may get at leaſt one 
pound of juice. Add to this, one pound of red haired 
child's water; ſaltpetre, alkaline, gem and ammoniac 
ſalts, of each one drachm. When you have mixed all 
well together in a glaſs veſſel, cloſe ſtopped buxy it in 
the cellar, and there let it lie for twenty days, Then 
bring it up again, and put it in a retort, to Won 
will adapt and lute well its receiver, and begun 5 
by a gradual fire, Now when you want to get "Ws 
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of a —— temper, you have only to plunge chem in 
this diſtilled IAuor, aſter having previouſly made them 
red hot in the fire. | 


XLV. Another very hard temper. 


Take nettle juice, bullock's gall, child's water, or 
ſtrong vinegar, and a little ſalt. Incorporate well all 
this together, and plunge any red-hot iron in it. 


XLVI. To melt iron and make it ſoft. 


Take two pounds of auripigment, and four of oil of 
- tartar, Make the auripigment ſoak up all the oil of 
tartar, and dry it up afterwards over a ſoft fire. Then 
put ſmall bits of iron in a crucible ; and when very red, 
throw by little at a time, about half a pound of that 
auripigment, prepared as before; , and you wilt *find 
your iron ſoſt and white. | 


XLII. To whiter iron like filver. 


Nlelt iron filings in a crucible, along with realgar, 
or red arſenic. Then take one ounce of that matter, 
and one of copper; melt all together, and put it in a 
coppel. It will give you one ounce of good ſilver. 


xl Vin. To render iron brittle, ſe as to pound like glaſs, 


Take the diſlifled water from roch alum, plunge in it 
ſeven different times your pieces of iron, or feel, beaten 
very thin, and made red hot every time. This opera- 
tion will render them ſo brittle, that you may pound 
them in amortar afterwards, as you could glaſs. 


XLIX. Ingredients which ſerve to the melting of iron. 


Iron is to be melted with any of the following ingre* 
dients; viz, pewter, lead, marcaſite, magneſia, auri- 
pigment, antimony, crown glaſs, ſulphur, ammoniac 
falt, citrine miribolans, green, or ireſh pomegranate 


rinds, &c. &c. 
15 L. To 
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L. To melt or calcinate the blade of a fwrd without burting 
the ſcabb ard. 


You muſt drop into the ſcabbard of the ſword ſome 
arſenic in powder, and ſqueeze over it ſome part of 
the juice of a lemon, Then replace the ſword into its 
ſcabbard. In a quarter of an hour afterwards, or little 
more, you will ſee what a ſurpriſing effect this will have. 


LI. A ſpirit which will diſſolve all forts of fone: 


Take rye-flour, and make ſmall balls with it, which 
you will dry, then put them into a retort well luted, 
and place it over a gradual fire, to draw the ſpirits by 
diliillation, Any ſtone whatever will diſſolve in it, 


To refine petuter, 5 

Take fine pewter, and put it into a crucible, * When 
melted project over it, at different times, ſome nitre, 
till it comes to a perſeQ calcination. Repeat this three 
times, pounding the matter into- powder, which mix. 
with charcoal duſt. Being thus melted, it will reſume 
its former ſubſtance of pewter, with this difference, that 
it will be refined to an infinitely ſuperior degree. _ _ 

LIII. To fix mercury. 

Take verdigreaſe in powder, which put in a crucible, 
Make a hole in that powder, and place in it a knot of 
mercury previouſly impregnated with white of-eggs 
water, Cover this knot over with borax, and' add 
again over this ſome more verdigreaſe and pounded 
+ glaſs, one or two finger's deep. Lute well the lid ot the 
crucible, and give a pretty ſmart fire, though gradually 
and not at once, for the ſpace of two hours. 


LIV. To extra mercury from leads 


Take lead and beat it into ſheets, or laminas, very 
fine, Put thele in a glaſs veſſel with common falts, a 
double quantity of the lead. Cover this welh, and bury 
it under ground for nine days at leaſt, AfﬀteFthat time, 
if you open the veſſel again, you will fd your. bead 
. \ I turned. 
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turned all into running mercury, or quickſilver at the 
bottom of it. 


LV. The compefitions of caſt mirrors and cylinders. 

Take one pound and a half of red copper, eight 
ounces of refined pewter, one and a half of ſtellated 
mars-regulus, otherwiſe regulus of antimony, half an 
ounce of biſmuth, one and a half of nitre, and a diſere- 
tionable quantity (that is to ſay, as much as you pleaſe) 
of ſilver. 

LVI. The compoſition rf metallic mirrers, or looking glaſſes, 
uſed among the ancients, 

1. Take one pound of decapitated, or well purified 
copper, which melt, then throw over it three pounds 
of refined pewter. As ſoon as they ſhall be both in 
good fuſion, add fix ounces of calcinated red tartar, 
two of arſenic, half an ounce of ſaltpetre, and two 
drachms of alum. Leave all this in fuſion together for 
the. ſpace of three or four hours, that all the falts may 
well evaporate, then caſt this compoſition in the flat 
fand mould, prepared for it. 

2. To give theſe mirrors the requiſite poliſh, proceed 
as follows. Take the coarſeſt part away with the wheel 
over a grinding ſtone, the ſame method as the pewter- 
ers and braziers do, and then fmooth them with water 
till they are ſufficiently poliſhed by attrition. Take the 
mirror from that wheel, and put it on the wooden one 
covered with leather, after having rubbed it well with 
emery, to give it a fine poliſh, then take it again from 
this Wheel, and put it on another of the ſame kind, 


covered with leather, aſter having 2 rubbed 
our mirror with prepared blood ſtone, and waſhing 


it aſterwards with magiſter of pewter. Take notice to 


make your Mirrors obſerve, on both thelaft leathered 
Fg g . * . * . 0 
wheels, the fame oblique direction in turning them, 


and continùe ſo long till the mirror has acquired a ſuſ- 
ficient ᷣneneſs and brightneſs. 

Con ex and ardent mirrors are rubbed and poliſhed 
in the ſame manner. 

„ LVII. To make convex and ardent mirrors. 


1. Take one pound of copper in laminas. Cut them 
| in 
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in ſmall pieces to get them into a crucible, and impreg- 
nate them with oil of tartar. Then take a quarter of a 
pound of white arſenic in powder, ſtratiſy your lami- 
nas, putting bed upon bed till the crucible is full. Co- 
ver this crucible with a lid of the ſame earth; lute it 
well, and ſet it to dry. When done, plunge it to the 
lid in the ſand, and give it a gradual fire, till it is ſtrong, 
enough to evaporate the oil, During that time the oi 
prepares the copper, in detaining the arſenic, and mak- 
ng it paſs into it with the ſame facility as oil paſſes 
through leather. You may, if you chooſe, place your 
crucible in the furnace, on the bare fire ; hut then you 
mult manage the fire gradually, till the oil is quite eva- 
porated, This being done, let the crucible cool, and 
break it, you will find your copper variegated with ſe- 
yeral colours, and it would be (till more fo, it inſtead 
of arſenic, you had uſed auripigment. 

2. Take of this copper, one part, and two of braſs, 
Melt firſt the brals on a blaſting fire; then throw in 
your prepared copper. When they ſhall have been in. 
good ſuſion, throw this metal into a pan full of luke- 
warm water, over which place a birch-room to force 
your metal to granulate in falling through its. twigs 
into the water. By ſuch precaution, your metal will 
be ſo hard as to reſiſt the file; will not be brittle, and 
acquire the ſame qualities as ſteel, inſtead of which you 
may employ it, for various forts o works. 

3. Now take of this hardened metal three parts, of 
the belt Cornwall pewrer, and perfectly tree from lead, 
one part, Melt firſt the metal, as we ſaid before, on 
a blalling fire, then put your pewter to it, and when 
both are welt melted together, throw this compoſition 
in the convex mould, to make the convex mirrors. 
This compoſition is the beſt which can be employed 
for the manufacturing of theſe forts of 'mirrors, It is 
white, hard, never brittle, and ſuſceptible of receiving 
the higheſt aud molt finiſhed poliſh, | 5 


LVIIL To give tools ſuch a temper as ill enable them to 
au marble, ies 


Make the tool red hot in the fire, and, when red 
Ry 6 C4 cherry 
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cherry colour, take it off from the fire, rub it with a 
Piece of candle, and ſteep it immediately in good ſtrong 
Vinegar, in which you ſhall have diluted ſome ſoot. 


LIX. To /eften iron, and harden it afterwards more than it 
was before. 


1. Make a little chink lengthways in an iron bar, in 
which pour melted lead. Then make it evaporate by a 
ſtrong fire, as that for copelling, Renew this operation 
tour or five times, and the bar will become very loſt. 
You harden itatterwards in ſteeping it, when red hot, 
in mere forge water, and it will be of ſo good a tem- 
per, as to be fit for lancets, razors and knives, with 
which you will be able to cut other iron, without its 
ſplitting or denting. | 

2. It has been . by experience, that an armour 
can never be good proof againſt fire arms, if it has not 
firſt been ſoftened with oils, gums, wax and other ince- 
rative things, and aſterwards hardened, by ſteeping 
them ſeveral times over in binding waters, 


LX. The tranſmutation of iron inta damaſt-Hcel. 


You muſt firſt purge it of its uſual brittlencfs ; and» 
after having reduced it into filings, make it red hot in 
a crucible; ſteep it ſeveral times in oil of olives, in 
which you ſhall have before thrown ſeveral times mel- 
ted lead. Take care to cover the veſſel in which the oil 
is contained, every time you throw your ſteel into it, 
for fear the oil ſhould catch fire. * 


LXI. To guard iron againſt ruſting. 


Warm our iron till you can no more touch it with. 
out burnly; yourſelf, Then rub it with new and clean 


white Put it again to the fire, till-it has ſoaked in 
the wafs" When done, rub it over with à piece of 
ſerge, and this iron will never ruſt, of 


LXII. To cut pebbles witheaſe. 2 
Boil it a good while in ſome mutton ſuet, and then 


you will cut it very Eaſily. 
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LXIII. To whiten copper. 


Take auripigment and egg ſhells calcinated, equal 


4 quantities, Put all together in a pot covered with auo- 

ther, having a little hole on the top. Give it firſt the 
it wheel-fire for three hours. Increaſe the fire, and what 

ſhall have been ſublimed, remix with the feces again. 
| Sublime anew, and mix again the feces and the flowers 
Fn together. And then, tor the third time, there will be no 
ay more ſublimation : only the flowers will ſw in. ver the 
5 feces. Now take arſenic of one ſingle ſublimation, and 
py crude tartar, of each equal parts, well mixed together, 
W and ſtratiſy with this mixed powder ſome very thin cop- 
= per laminas. Then puſh the fire with violence, to the 
th degree of fuſion, and granulate it in water, which you 
= are to put in great agitation for a good while, betore- 

you throw the matter into it, in order to prevent-there-- 
ur by your matter from ſparkling, when you: throw it. 
hs In reiterating this operation on. the fame metal, you 
= will render your copper as beautiful as ſilvex. 

5 LXIV. A projection on copper. 

1. Take fine pewter two ounzes, which you will melt 

in a crucible, When melted, throw im it by little at a 

Gs time the ſame weight-of flour of brimitone. Stir every. 

in time with a rod, till you ſee both your pewter and 

in ſulphur well calcinated. Then take the crucible out 

el. of the fire, and throw in half an ounce of crude mer- 
oil cury. Let it cool, and pulveriſe this. 

Its 2. Now melt four ounces of molten copper. When 
in good fuſion, project on it, by degrees, one ounce of 
the above powder, ſtirring carefully, white you co jt,. 
with a ſtick, Leave it thus in fuſion for a little while, 

ich- and then you may uſe it for making all forts of plates. 
ean It is ſo beautiful, that, if you teſt it on. the coppel with: 
1 ar lead, it will and it perfectly. 

5 | 


LXV. The preparations of emery, . . 
1. Calcine eaſtern, or Spaniſh emery, three or four 
times in the fire; then let it cool. Pound it and make 
hen firata fuper flrata of it, with double the quantity of ful 
| phurevivum in powder, Leave this crucible in the 
| C 5 furnace 


1 
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furnace with a ſtrong fire during three or four hours. 
Repeat this proceſs four different times over, then re- 
duce your emery into an impalpable powder. Put it 
next into a matra(s, pour over it regal water, that it 
ſwim over by three fingers deep. Put this in digeſt ion 
for eight hours. Pour off by inclination your regal 
water, impregnated with the dye. Put new water on 
your matter, and ſet it on digeſting again for eight 
other hours, as the former. 'Then take your thus tinged 
waters, which you will mix and put in a retort. Diſtil 
moſt part of it, till you ſee what remains in the retort 
is yellow. This is the true oil of emery, in which you 
put the bigneſs of a filbert of camphire, 2 
2. Exſulphurate in a crucible, on a good fire, and 9 
during two hours, what quantity you pleaſe of arſenic. * 
Then take two ounces of the aſoreſaid oil of emery, 
one of your exſulphurated arſenic, an equal quantity of Mt 
ſalt of tartar drawn with diſtilled vinegar, two of ſub- 
limate, and two of filver ; which you will have dil- Fe: 
ſolved in an agzafortis made with nitre and vitriol. Put 
all together in a matraſs, ſo large that the compoſition 
thould occupy no more than a third part of it, of.which 
vou ſhall have cut the neck off, to obtain a more eaſy 
evaporation of the compounds from it. Put this ma» 
traſs in the ſand as high as the matter, and give it a 
moderate fire tor two hours, then a ſtrong one for fix ; 
let the fre go out of itſelf. Then you will find your 
matter in a {tone in the matraſs. "Fake it out, and 
pound it into powder, projected upon another ounce 
ot ſalt in fuſion; it you keep it a little while in that 
fiate, and throw it a'iterwards into oil of olives, will 
increaſe your gold by a third of its primary quality, 
and rather more: And you may thus increale it again 
and again, by repeating the ſame operation. 


LXVI. 4 factilicus amiant; or away 19 make an incom- 
8 buftible cloth. 

Take rotten oak wood, which you will calcine into 
aſhes, and mix with an equal quantity of pearl aſhes, 
Boil all together in ten times its weight of water. 
V\ hen this has boiled one hour, add as much water to 
J it 


” 
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it as there may have been evaporated, and boil now in 
it a large ſtick of alumen plumeſem, during one hour. 
Take off the veſſel from the fire, and carry it into the 
cellar. In a month's time you will find your alum as 
ſoſt as lax. Spin it, and yet it weaved into- a cloth. 
The fire will never have any power over it. On the- 
contrary, the beſt way to waſh it is to throw it on red 
hot coa!s ; and aſter having there let it burn throughout, 
take it off, and you will And it perfectly clean. 


LXVII. To render tartar fu/ible and penetrating. 


1. Stratiſy cakes of white tartar with vine branches. 
When done, ſet them on fire by the top, and when ar- 


| rived at the bottom, your tartar will be calcined. 
a 2. Diſſolve this calcined tartar in azzavite, then paſs 
, it through the filtering paper, and next evaporate the 
L brandy. What ſhall remain is the ſalt of tartar, which. 
- vou mult find to be as white as ſnow. Pour over it the 
- belt French ſpirit of wine, ſo that it ſhould exceed over 
t the ſalt the thickneſs. of an inch. Set it on fire. As 
1 ſoon as your ſpirit ot wine-ſhall be all conſumed, your 
. ſalt of tartar will be ſuſible and penetrating. f 
y 3. Now ſhould you make any iron red hot, and pro- 
— je& on it a little ot that ſalt, it will penetrate it through 
a and through, and leave after it a veſtige as white as 
3 filver, in the place where it touched. 
4 LXVIII. To extradt mercury from any metal. 
'& 1. Diſſolve lead, antimony, or any other metal, in 
at. good common agqzefortir, When that water ſhall have 
ll diſſolved as — of it as it can, pour it out by inclina- 
7 tion, and on what ſhall not be quite diſſolved, but corod- 
in ed only in a white powder, pour fome hot water. Shake 
then the matraſs in which the metal is, aud you will 
find that the water will finiſh-to diſſolve what the agua- 
me Fortis could not. Next paſs it through # filtering paper; 
and what will not pals, diffolve in "freſh.aquaforrir. 
to Continue thus the ſame difſoluting procels,tilfFyon have 
es. obtained a perſect diſſolution of all e ler, amt 
er. you have made it paſs through the fiſtèfing paper. 
to Now take all your ſeveral diffolutions; mabè a precipi - 
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tation of that diſſolution to the bottom of the veſſel, in 
form of white curds, by means of a water impregnated 
with ſalt. Eduleorate this twice, with cold common 
water, and once with ſome a little warm, then dry it. 

2. Take one ounce of that diffolution, thus _—_— 
rated and exſiccated into powder; halt an ounce of am- 
moniac ſalt ſublimed over common ſalt. Grind all toge- 
ther on a marble ſtone with a mullar, that it may be well 
incorporated, as the painters do their colours; and, to 
ſucceed better in that incorporation, impregnate it with 
diſtilled vinegar. Now put all this into a pan, and pour 
cold water over it, ſo that it ſhould ſwim over the matter, 
ſtir it well twice a day with a ſtick, for three weeks. 
Then take quick lime, which you will lack with the 
{ſwimming liquor which covers your matter; and with 
equal quantities of the powder which lies under it, and 
the ſlacked lime, make ſmall bullets, which put into a 
retort well luted, and puſh it on with a great fire. You 
will ſoon ſee the mercury going into the receiver, which 
you muſt have had the precaution of filling with water, 


and under which, at the bottom, you will find it. 

3. The ſame proceſs carefully attended to, may pro- 
cure you mercury from all the metals and minerals 
without exception. | : 


LXIX. To dye in gold filver medals, or laminas, through 
and through. 


1. This curious operation is performed by means of 
the admirable ſalt of Glaaber, which is made with nitre 
and vitriol oil, in the following manner :— Take what 
quantity you pleaſe of nitre ſalt, pour over it a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of oil of vitriol, to ſwim aver. When the 
ebullitions arifing from that mixture ſhall be ended, 
diſtil to drynefs ; there remains a white ſalt, known 
under the name of ſalt of Glauber. | : 

2. Diſſolve in what quantity of warm water you 
think proper, or be in need of, a ſufficient quantity of 
that falt as may ſaturate it, which you know, when you 
ſee the water can diſſol e no more of it. In this diſſo- 
lution put a dram of calx, or magiſter of gold. Then 
put iu digeſtion in it filver laminas, cut ſmall . 
ſor 
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for twenty-four hours, over a very gentle fire. At the 
— of — term you will find them thoroughly dyed 
gold colour, inſide and outſide. 


LXX. To make a perpetual mation. 


Take aguafortu, in which throw ſome ſteel-filings, 
well SLE” Leave this mixture to lay for fix or eight 


hours. Then pour out the agzafortis in another bottle, 


in which you will throw a ſmalt loadſtone of good 
quality, and ſtop it well that no air get in. You will 
obſerve a perpetual motion. | 


LXXI. A fecret fire. 


Have a barrel open by one end, and pierced with a 


dozen of holes on the other. Put in it three or four 
buſhels of oat-ſtraw, cut very fine, as that which is 
given to horſes. Get next half a buſhel of barley, 


which have ſoaked for three days in lime water, and 


drained in a ſheercloth of all the water which can run 
out of it. Place this wet barley in a lump over the 
oat ſtraw, then cover it with other ſimilar cut ſtraw, 
and let it reſt, When you thruſt your hand in it, you 
feel it warm. This heat you may keep up, by throw- 
ing, with a gardener's watering-pot, about half a pint 
oi water every other day. 


LXXII. Ar oil, one ounce of which will Jaft longer than ; 
| one pound of any other, 7 


Take freſh butter, quick lime, crude tartar, and com- 
mon ſalt, of each equal parts, pound and mix together, 
Saturate it with good brandy, and diſtil it in a retort, 
over a graduated fire, aſter having adapted the receiver, 
and luted well the joints. 


LXXIII. To mate a coppel with aſhes, 


Take equal parts of the aſhes reſuiting from vine 
branches, mutton bones, and harts horns, burnt and 
calcined, Moiſten them with a little common water, 
ther preſs them very hard in a mould called coppe/. Then 
take aſhes from the jaws and teeth of a jack, put over 
the other aſhes to the thickneſs of a erown piece, 

* : : pounding 


' ſee it immediately boiling. As ſoon as the boi 
„ 8, the conſolidation is made. If thece be any 
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pounding well theſe alſo over the others, as hard as 
ou can. Theſe laſt aſhes ſerve to ſet off clean the grain 
of the metals you are teſting on them. The haits horn 
aſhes ſerve to bind, or unite, thoſe ot vine branches 
and mutton bones together, and to draw down at the 
ſame time the lead. You mult uſe eight times as much 
lead as the compoſition you want to teſt by the coppes 
weighs. ; 
LXXIV. To /older iron, or any other metal, without fire. 


1. Take one ounce of ammoniac, and one of com- 
mon ſalts; an equal quantity of calcined tartar, and as 
much of bell-metal, with three ounces of antimony. 
Pound all together and fiſt it Put this into a piece of 
linen, and incloſe it well all round with fuller's earth, 
about one inch thick. Let it dry, then put it between 
two crucibles, over a flow fire, to get heat by degrees. 
Puſh on the fire till the lump contained in the crucibles 
becomes quite red hot, and melt all together. Then 
let the veſſels, and the whole, cool gradually, and 
pound it into powder, 

2. When you want to ſolder any thing, put the two 
pieces you want to join on a table, approaching their 
extremities as near as you can one to another. Make 
a cruſt of fuller's earth ſo, that holding to each piece, 
and paſſing under the joint, it ſhould be open over it 
on the top. Then throw ſome of your powder between 
and over the joint, Have again ſome borax, which 
put into hot wine till this is conſumed, and with a fea- 
ther rub your powder at the place ot the joint; — 

ing 


roughnefs, you muſt ſmoothen it, by rubbing with a 
grinding ſtone, for the file will have no power over it. 


LXXV, To ſolder with fire. 


Make a paſte with pulvetiſed chalk and gum water, 
which put around the two broker pieces placed on a 
table and prepared as before-mentioned in the preceding 
receipt. The only difference is, that you are to rub over 
the two united extremities with melted ſoap; and, after 


having thrown ſome of the above powder at the mou 
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; of the joint, hold a kindled piece of charcoal over it. 

1 This will immediately ſet the matter in fuſion, which 

x is no ſooner done, but you may take off the paſte, 

J and you will find it conſolidated. 

LXXVI. To make borax. 

1 Take two ounces of roch-alum, dilute it, and mix 
it with two ounces of alkaline ſalt, which is uſed in 
making of glaſs. Put all into a pewter pot, and ſet it 
a-doing, for the ſpace of halt an hour, over a gentle 

* fire; then take it out of the water. Take next two 

5 ounces of pem falt in powder, as much of alkaline 

© ſalt, two pounds of virgin honey, and one of cow 

f milk. Mix well all together, and ſet it in the ſun for 

„ three days. Then the borax is done. 

a | LXXVII. To render iron as white and beautiful as filver. 

'S Take ammoniac ſalt in powder, and mix it with an 

n equal quantity of quick lime. Put them all together 

d into cold water, and mix well. When done, any iron 
piece, which you ſhall have made red hot, will, if you 

0 ſteep it in that prepared water, become as white as 

ir ſilver. | 

e LXXVIII. To calcine pewter, and render it as white and 

er hard as filver. | | 

bs Melt well your pewter in a crucible, ſo that it may be 

h very fine and clear. Pour it afterwards into. a very 

"_ ſtrong vinegar, then into mercurial water. Repeat that 

8 operation as many times as you pleaſe, you will each 

n time give it an additional degree of hardneſs and whit 

> nels, drawing near to filver ; ſo much, that it will a“ 

A jaſt be very difficult to diſtinguiſh it from filver itſelf. 

6s 5 LXXIX. Another to the ſame pur paſe. IJ; 

Make a good lye with vine braneh aſhes and vine- 

er. gar. Throw in your pewter when in fuſion, Repeat 

a this ſeven different times. Have next fome new goat's. 

em milk, in which you thall have added ſome white arſe- 

64 nic in powder. Melt your pewter again ; then throw 

oe it in this preparation. Repeat twelve times the ſame, 

"0 and the pewter will become as hard and as white as: 

of lilyer, _. LXXX. To 
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LXXX. To whiten braſs 


t. Take roſin and ſaltpetre, equal quantities. Pound 
all in a mortar, and reduce it into an impalpable pow- 
der, Put this into an earthen pan made red hot, and 
thus burn the matter. As ſoon as done, you mult waſh 
and dry it, then grind it again as before, with the ad- 
dition of an equal quantity of auripigment. Then put 
all this into a crucible, cover it with another well 
Iuted; and having a little hole in the top, which you 
will ſtop by laying only a medal on it. When calcined, 
take what you will find clear in the bottom, not what 
will have ſublimed on the top. Make a very fine pow- 
der of this matter; and, with one fingle ounce of that 
powder, you will be able to whiten two pounds of 
braſs, in proceeding about it as follows. . 

2. Melt firſt your braſs as uſual; and, when in good 
fuſion, caſt it into very good vinegar; an operation 
which you muſt repeat three times. Then, when you 
melt it for the fourth time, you are to project on it, as 
we ſaid before, one ounce only (if you have two pounds 
of braſs) of the ſaid powder, which will render your 


| braſs as white as ſilver.— V. B. To melt the braſs 


with more facility, throw in the crucible a certain diſ- 
cretionable quantity of mice-dung. 


LXXXI. Another method. 


- Braſs, copper, iron or ſteel, may alſo be eafily 
whitened by means of the butter from Cornwall tin, or 
pewter, prepared with ſublimate, proceeding as follows. 

Take Cornwall pewter; about one pound; add to it 
half that quantity of ſublimate. Set it on a ſtrong fire, 
and ſublime. Throw away the firſt water. The tecond 
is good, which you know by its white colour. Now, 
if you make a piece of copper, braſs, ſteel, or iron, it 
does. not fignify which, red hot, and ſteep it in chat 
water, it will become as white as filver. 7 


LXXXII. To extra@ gold from filver, 


1. Melt whatever quantity you pleaſe of lead, in a 
crucible, over a fire of clear and bright live-coals, 
Have at the ſame time in fuſion an equal quantity ot 

| N 1 ſulphur. 
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ſulphur, Then take your firſt crucible, in which the 


10 lead is melted, off from the fire; and, before the lead 
= ſhall congeal, throw in the ſame quantity in weight of 
1d quickſilver, Stir and mix well this with a ſtick. When 
NY this is done, pour your ſulphur, from the other cru- 
KY cible, over the mixture of lead and quickfilver you 
* have juſt made, and which coagulates, continually 
ell ſtirring carefully the matter with a ſpatula, for fear the 
0 ſulphur ſhould blaze and be conſumed, before it is all 
d poured in. When the whole is come quite cold, grind 
* it on a marble table with a mullar. Then put all again 


into a crucible over the fire, and leave it in fuſion till 
all the ſulphur is burnt out, and the matter be fluid 


of enough to be calt in an ingot. This will look like 
the regulus of melted amimony, It will have even its 
od brittleneſs. 
on 2. Reduce this compoſition into powder, and, with 
on Nan equal quantity in weight of it and of filver laminas, 
5 make rata ſuper rata of them; alternately, in a cruci- 
* 4 ble, beginning and ending always with the powder. 
Ss Then, over the laſt bed; put about halt an inch thick 
"4 of Venetian glaſs, or cryſtal, reduced into an impal- 


lis. pable powder. Obſerve however that the crucible 
ſhould not be filled ſo near the brim as to let the glaſs 
boil over. Make a fire ſtrong enough to melt both the 
matters and the glaſs, and ſet them thus in fuſion all 


fily together for an hour at leaſt. Then take off, and let 
or cool, your regulus; in breaking * crucible, make 
WS. a Coppel, or teft, in which you will put lead in fuſion, 
o it Ul it is as fluid as it can be. Throw in your regulus 
ire, to purify it by that teſt, in the ſame manner as ſilver- 
ond ſmiths do. When your filver ſhall be fallen to the 
»W, bottom very pure, put in laminas, or -granulate it; 
1, it then put it to diſſolve in aquefortis, You will ſee ſome 
that ſmall particles of fine gold precipitating from it, in the 
F form of black powder. Waſh theſe in warm water, 


then put them in fuſion, in a crucible, and you will 
have true pieces of good gold, fit for any of the chy- 
mical phyſics, and capable to ſand any teſt, 
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CHAP, III. 


SECRETS for the Compoſition of 
VARNISsHES, Ge. 


* 


I. 4 gold warn;jþh. 


1 tarabe, or amber, eight ounces, and two of 
gum-lac. Melt firſt the — in 4 varniſhed 
earthen pot, or in the retort of an alembic, over a 
very ſtrong fire. When this is melted, throw in the 
gum-lac, and let this melt in the ſame manner. Then 
take ſome of the fire off, and let it cool ; obſerving 
with a ſlick, whether the matter has got all its fluidity, 
Mix in it fix or eight ounces of turpentine oil. Keep 
ſtirring, in order to incorporate well this oil with the 
reſt, Add alſo a ſpoonſul of lintſeed oil, prepared with 
bepatica-aloes, which, in order to reduce to the thick- 
neſs of a ſyrup, mix with a ſufficient quantity of oil of 
turpentine, tinged with recon. | 


II. How 10 prepare the lintſeed oil with the hepatica-alces, 
| for the above purpoſe. | 


Prepare the lintſeed oil with heparica-aloes, by mixing 
four. ounces of this in powder, with one pound of the 
ſaid oil, over the fire, till it has acquired the conſiſi— 


. ence of a very thick ſyrup, and you ſee your oil be- 


ginning to ſcum, and to ſwell much. Then paſs it 
through a piece of linen, let it cool, and bottle it, to 


keep tor the abovementioned uſe. 


III. To draw the tincture of rocou, uſed in the compofetion of 


the above warniſh, 


1 
In order to draw the tincture of rocau, put four ounces 


of it in vil of turpentine, Set this over a gentle fre, in 
the 


* 
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he retort of an alembic, and, as ſoon as the oil begins 
o boil, take it off from the fire, ſtir well with a ſtick, 
and filter it through a paper, to uſe it as directed before. 


IV. A varniſb for icing. 


ConcoR ſome turpentine with water and white wine, 
or brandy. When concocted, diſſolve it in wine and 
il of turpentine. 


V. A excellent varniſh. 


Take what quantity you pleaſe of verdigreaſe, grind 
t with vinegar, put in a piece of dough, as you would 


* n apple to make a dumpling. Bake it in an oven as 
4 Wrcad; then cut open your dumpling, and get the 
A erdigreaſe out of it. Mix it with wine, and ule it. 
ho ay over it a coat of four ounces of gum arabie, then 
ae poliſh as uſual. You will find it will anſwer your 


xpectation, and be a very fine varniſh, : 


1g | 
e 5 VI. For colouring and preſerving gates, poles, barns, Cc. 

he Melt twelve ounces of roſin into an iron pot, or 
th tettle; add three gallons of train oil, and three or four 
k- ons of brimſtone. When the roſin and brimſtone are 


nelted and become thin, add as much Spaniſh brown, 
r red or yellow oker {or any other colour you want, 
round fine, as uſual with oil) as will give the whole 
is deep a ſhade as you like. Then lay it on a bruſh as 
ot and as thin as vou can, Some x te: aſter the firft 
oat is dried, give it a ſecond, It is well pttelted, 


"8 hat this will preferve plank for ages. 
ü- VII. A red varniſb. 


1. Take three ounces of gum-lac; half an ounce of 
andarak; as much of maſiich in drop, and a pint of 
French ſpirit of wine. Put all in a matraſs, which you 
nuſt take care to lute well with potter's clay, and ſtop 
vith paper, Have a large iron kettle, two parts of 
which ſhall be filled with fand, Place the kettle over 
he coals, and lay the matraſs on the ſand. Get the 
ompoſition to boil in that ſituation for three hours. 
train it through a ſheercloth, bottle and ſtop it well, 
ud keep it for ule, | 2. To 
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2. To make this varniſh red, you put one ounce o/ 
vermilion to fix of the ſaid varniſh. But to dilute the 
vermilion, you muſt begin by pouring, firſt, ſome oil 
of aſpic over it, and then the ſix ounces of varniſh, 
which will take near a quarter of an hour to mix well 
together. | | 

3. Obſerve that the wood on which you want to lay 
it, has been firſt weil poliſhed. Rub it again beſidesF 


with a pounce ſtone and vinegar, that all the pores 


may be well filled, and ſhould appear no more. Then 
lay with a bruſh, firſt a coat of ſimple varniſh, without 
vermilion. Let this dry; put on next your ſecond 
coat, of that which is prepared with the vermilion; 
then a third and a fourth, according as you want it of 
a more or leſs deep red. 


VIII. 4 Back varniſb. 


1. Take gum-lac, four ounces ; ſandarak and black 
roſin, equal quantities, one ounce of each, Pulveriſe 
all ſeparately, and keep them diſtin, to proceed al- 
terwards in their mixture according to the following 
directions. Diſſolve the roſin over the fire in a ſuff- 
cient quantity of ſpirit of wine, then add the ſandarak 
to it. As ſoon as this is alſo diſſolved, add the pow- 
der of gum-lac, and ſtir well till all is melted together. 


Strain it, while warm, through a cloth. If an thing 


remain iu the linen afterwards, add ſome more ſpirit ot 
wine, to diſſolve it as before, and ſtrain it again. 

2. The black colour is given to it by means of zu 
grachms only of ivory black to every tavo ounces. 


IX. To make ivory black for the above purpoſe. 
Burn any quantity of ivory you pleaſe, in the fire, 


till it is black. Put it into powder on a ftone of por- 


phyry. Add ſome water to it, and make a paſle, 
which you let dry, Then grind it again, as before, 
with ſpirit of wine, | 


X. A varniſh for floors. 


Put alittle petroly or rock oil with varniſh and tur 
pentine, and ſtir well. Lay it on your floors with an o 
| | Ha 
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air broom, after having mixed in it the colour you 


off 
ant them to be. 


the 


— XI. A varniſh from Flanders. 

ih, 

rell Take zthereal oil of turpentine, and Venice turpen- 
ine, equal parts. Mix them over a moderate fire, and 

lay e this boiling. | 

des? 


XII. A warniſh to lay on canvas ſaſhes. 


Take fine and clear turpentines, four ounees ; oil of 
mts, two. Melt all together over a fire; and when it 
begins to boil, ſcum it, and uſe it hot with a bruſh, 


XIII. A varniſh of fell lac for pictures. 


1. Take ſpirit of wine, one pound ; pickled ſhell-lac 
f ve ounces; ſandarak, iwo and a half; white karabe 
and maſtich, equal parts, two drachms of each. 


Yres 
hen 
Out 
Ind 
on; 
t of 


— 2. Firſt boil and ſkim the ſhell-lac and ſandarak to- 
P g ether, to have them the whiter. Then add the maſtich 
hs and karabe to that, and put all in a matraſs over a ſand 


fre, to digeſt and concoct together by a gentle heat. 
XIV. Another varniſh for pictures. 


uffi⸗ 
arak 


OW- ; 

her, Take four ounces of gum arabic, the cleareſt and 
hin biteſt you can find. Put it to infuſe in a pound of 
it of water, over ember aſhes, tor one night. Strain it in 


he morning through a cloth, having added the bulk 
a nut of Narbonne-honey, and half that quantity of 
lugar candy. It is not to be ufed with a bruſh, 


XV. Another fort, 


Take aqgzavite, ſugar-candy, and whites of eggs, a 
reaſonable quantity of each. teat all well together to 
a froth. Underneath is a liquor, that is your varniſh, 
You may lay it with a ſoit bruſh on any ſort of picture. 


XVI. The Chineſe varnißb. 


1. Take pulveriſed and fiſted ſealing wax, two 
ounces, Put it in a matraſs, with four ounces of tur- 
pentine oil. Give a gentle fire that all may melt, Ifthe 

| wax 


" tau 


fire, 

pore 
zalle, 
tore, 


| tur 
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wax be red, you necd add nothiny but the oil, If black, 
ſome lamp-black is requiſite to be added ſtill. And with 
this firſt compoſition, you lay on the firſt coat. 

2. Next to this have aloes and karabe, of each two 
ounces. Diſſolve this in a varniſhed pipkin, along with 
twelve ounces of liatſeed oil, till all is well incorpo. 
rated. There will fall a p round to the bottom, over 
which will ſwim a very fine and tranſparent liquor. Of 
this you are to make your ſecond coat of varniſh, lay- 
ing it over the other after it is dry. 


XVII. To imitate jaſper, or variegated black marble, 


Take /ulphur-vivum, quick lime, aquafortis, And the 
green rind of walnuts, one ounce of each. Dilute all 
together, then lay it witha bruſh on what you want to 
be jaſpered, whether a column, a table, or any thing 
elſe. This done, put your table or column, &c. thus 
blackened, in a du:ghill tor the ſpace of twelve-days, 
and then take it out again, you will find it well veined 
and variegated. To give it a fine gloſs, rub it with a 
varniſh compoſed as preſcribed hereafter. See Art. xix. 


XVIII. Another away, 


. Make a large ball, with the drugs preſcribed in the 

above receipt, to compoſe your black, Lay it for a 
week in a dunghill. When by that means it is well va- 
riegated, rub your intended piece of furniture with it, 


XIX. An excellent warniſh to give a fine gloſs to jaſper, or 


variegated black marble, 


Take oil of ſpikenard, three ounces ; ſandarak, well 
picked and clean, two. Have a new earthen pot well 
glazed. Set it before the fire a warming, without any 
thing in it, When hot, throw in it one half of the ſau- 
darak, and one halt of the oil. Stir it well, leſt it ſhould 
burn, or ſtick to the pot. When it is nearly melted, 
throw in the remainder of the oil and ſandarak. When 
all is well diſſolved and mixed, add a piece of cam- 


phire, to take away the ſmell of this compoſition, 1 * 
et 
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ſet it diſſolve; then bottle and ſtop it tor uſe. It re- 
quires to be uſed hot. 


XX, A wvarnis which dries in two hours time. 


Melt four ounce: of yellow amber, in a new earthen 
pan, over kindled coals. Take care, in that operation, 
that the fire ſhould but juſt reach and touch the hottom 
ol the pan, and none ſhould riſe along the ſides. Never 
ceaſe to ſtir, from the moment it is melted, with a deal 
ſtiek, add directly one ounce of ſealing-wax. As ſoon 
as this is alſo os Do'y add half an ounce ol lintſeed oil, 
previouſly thickened with a little gold litharge, then 
take it off from the fire, and ſtir it as before. When the 
matter begins to be a little cold, then is the time of ad- 
ding what quantity of turpentine oil you find neceſſary, 


XXI. A warni/h for copperplate prints. 


, Prepare water with ſome iſinglaſs. Lay, with a very 
ed oft bruch, a coat of this on the print. Next to this, 
h 2 Wy another of the following varniſh—True French ſpi- 
IX. 


it of wine, half a pound; gum elemi, two drachms, 
and ſandarak, three. 


XXII. Au admirable varnibb. 


Take white maſtich and lintſeed oil, what quantity 
ou pleaſe ; a little turpentine, pounded glaſs, burnt 
erdigreaſe and pounded amber. Boil and melt all to- 
ether in a new earthen pot. When done you will find 
t to be an admirable varniſh, 


XXIII. 4 warni/+ fit to lay on all ſorts of colours. 


to Take one ounce of white amber ; half an ounce of 

by [UL of turpentine; four ounces of rectified ſpirit of 

. vine, (the true French fort) one dram of maſtich, and 

10 s much of juniper gum. Put all together to infuſe for 

: d, ebe days. Evaporate two parts of it over a. gentle 
b, 


ice, What remains is a varniſh fit for laying on al 
Its of colours, and which will hurt, ſpoil or damage 
Dues; -- | XXIV. A var- 


ing to diſcretion; allowing proper time between each 
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XXIV. 4 war niſh known under the appellation of Beaume- 
blanc, or white balm, 


Take ſpirit of wine, four ounces, gum-lac, half an 
eunce, ſandarak, two drachms, maſtich, one. Pulveri'e 
the ingredients, and put them, with the ſpirit of wine, 
in a ſquare bottle, large enough to be but half full after 
the whole is in it. Diſſolve this over a flow fire, aud 
take care the bottle be well ſtopped. 


XXV. A varniſb to be uſed on plaifter, and any ſort of 


materials. 


To the varniſh of copal and ſpirit of wine, only add 
ſome calcined talk. 


XXVI. An excellent varniſh, in which may be put, and di. 
 luted, whatever colour you like. Il ſuits equally well, gola- 
 fmiths and limners, | 
Take aſpic and turpentine oils, of each one ounce; 
clean picked ſandarak pulverifed, four drachms ; gum 
copal, two. The whole being well pulverifed, put it 
along with your oils in a matraſs, with the addition ol 
half a pound of ſpirit of wine; and ſet it in a balneo ma- 
ric. When the matter is diſſolved, ſtrain and keep 
it for uſe, in a glaſs bottle well topped. , 


XXVII. 40 hinge varniſh ſuitable to all the forts of colour:. 


1. Take one ounce of white amber; one quarter of 
an ounce of ſandarak, as much of gum copal. Pound 
theſe together, and put them in a matraſs, perteQaly dry, 
To every ounce pounded and mixed thus together, put 
three ounces of ſpirit of wine. Stop well the matral; 

with a rag, ſome paite made with flour, and then ano- 


ther rag, well tied over. Boil the varniſh thus, over 


ember aſhes, till the whole is diſſolved: apply it as 
follows : | X 

2. The piece intended for varniſhing being previouſly 
well poliſhed, you lay on it the propoſed colour or co- 
lours, diluted in agua vitæ, with ſome jünglaſs. When 
theſe are dry, pais on them two or three coats, accord- 


coat 
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coat of varniſh to dry; and, when dry, poliſh it with 
olive oil and tripoly, then rub the oil with a rag. 

Note. If you intend this varniſh for miniature pic- 
tures, you are to make an addition of equal parts of 
gum copal and white amber, 


XXVIII. Chineſe varniſh, particularly calculated for 


miniature painting. 


Take one ounce of white 4arabe, or amber; and one 
drachm of camphire, reduced into a ſubtile powder, aud 
put in a matraſs, with five ounces of ſpirit of wine. Set 
it in the ſun to infuſe, during the hotteſt days, ſtir it two 
or three times a-day. After a fortnight's infuſing thus, 
put the matraſs, for one hour, over hot aſhes ; then paſs 
all through a cloth, and keep it in a bottle well corked. 


XXIX. Huw to make a red, with varniſh of a much 
| higher hue than coral itfdif, - 


Take Spaniſh vermillion, grind it on a marble with 
brandy, and add to it the ſixth or eighth part of lac. 
When done, mix this compoſition with as much varnih 
25 you may find it requiſite to apply. 


XXX. To make it gridelin colour. 


Dilute with your varniſh ſome blue verditure, lake, 
and whitening, 


XXXI. To make it green. 


Subſtitute ſor the above ingredients German green 
verditure, pewter in grain, and white lead. 


XXXII. Another way for the ſame. a 


Grind, with water, on a marble ſtone, the fineſt or- 
pine you can find, and a little indigo. Let it dry, then 
pound and mix it with varniſh. | 


A XXXIIL To mate it yellow. 


Take ſome Naples yellow, and mix it well with your 
varniſh ; then uſe it. 


D XXXIV. To 
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the ſaſhes will be. Fix the cloth very tight on a frame, 
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XXXIV. To make it blue, 


Take vltramarine, lake, and whitening, and proceed 
as ordered in the other receipts abovementioned. 


XXXV. Another fort of varniſh, 
Take ſhell-lac in grains, two ounces ; two of ſanda- 
rak; black roſin, two drachms; and ſpirit of wine, one 
quarter. Diſſolve and prepare the whole as above. 


XXXVI. A tranſparent varniſh fit for all ſorts of colours. 


Take oil of nuts, and alittle of the fineſt Venice tur- 
pentine. Boil them together. Ad: a little brandy to it, 
and boil it alſo. Should the varniſh prove tov thick, 
thin it with an additional quantity of oi}, Make uſe of 
a very ſoft bruſh, and lay it careſully over the colours, 


XXXVII. To make ſaſhes with cloth which will be very 
| | tranſparent, 
Take fine white cloth; the finer, the more tranſparent 


Then make ſome ſtarch with flour of rice, and lay a 
coat of it, as ſmooth as you can, on both fides your 
cloth. with a tif bruſh; let it dry. Then the following 
varniſh, with a ſoſt bruſh, having care to lay it on as 
equally as pofſible. 


XXXVIII. The warniſp fit far the above ſaſhes, 


1. Take of the fineſt and whiteſt wax you can find, 
fix pounds; of t e fineit and cleareſt Venice turpentine, 


two; one and a half of the moſt perfect lintſeed oil. t 
Have a new and varniſhed pipkin, larger, at leaſt, by v 
one third, than is requiſite to contain all theſe ingre- a 


dients. at firſt, in this pot, the lintfeed and turpen- 
tine oils together, and let it over a ſmall charcoal fire. 
When this begins to be a little warm, put in the 
Wax, cut in ſmall bits, and take care to mix all well 
with a clean ſtick, till the wax is thoroughly incor- 

porated with the reſt, 
2. Now take the pot off ſrom the fire; and, while 
this compoſition is Kill a little werin, give a coat of it 
on 
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on both ſides, prepared as before directed, aud let it 
dry in the ſhade. 

Note. You may render your ſaſhes flill more tranſpa- 
rent, if, on both ſides of them, you lay a ſmooth coat 
of the following varniſh, with a ſoft bruſh : 


XXXIX. A fine white warni/h. 


Take one pound of fine Venice turpentine, and as 
much of ſpirit of turpentine. Put this in a glaſs matrais, 
larger, at leaſt by a third, than is wanted to contain 
the matter. Stop this matraſs with another ſmaller 
matraſs. The neck of which is to enter into that of 
the former. Have care to Jute well both necks to- 
vether, with paſte and paper; and when the luting 
has acquired a perſect dryneſs, ſet the firſt matraſs on a . 
ſand bath, then ſet the - varniſh a-boiling, for near 
an hour, after which, take it off from the fre, and let 
it cool, When cold, bottle and ſtop it for uſe. 

. Nate. Turpentine well purified from all its greaſy parts, 
is the beſt, and fitteſt to make the varniſh tor ſaſhes. 


XL. A varniſh to prevent the rays of the ſun from paſſing 
| through the panes of windoweglaſſer. 


Pound gum adragant into powder, and put it to diſ- 
ſolve, for twenty-lour hours, in whites of eggs, well 
beaten. Lay a coat of this on the panes of your win- 
do wo, with a ſoſt bruſh, and let it dry. 


XLI. To raiſe a relief on varniſh, 


1. Diſſolve one ounce and a half of gum arabic in 
two pounds of water. Grind with it bol armeniac and 
whitening, on a porphyry ſtone, till all is well united 
and incorporated. With this compoſition, fill up the 
vacancies between the outlines of your delign, and 
form, as it is proper, the various reliets, with the ſuit- 
2ile proportions, and according to the ſorts of things 
you are to imitate or repreſent. Then ſmooth the 
parts, and let it dry. 8 

2. Next have ready prepared, in ſhells, the different 
ſorts of metals which you want to uſe, diluted with 
gum-water; and, with a pencil, cover what places you 

2 are 
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are to cover, When this is alſo dry, burniſh it ſcil- 
fully with an ivory tooth, and lay a coat of clear var- 
niſh over the whole. A moderate heat is required ior 


a moment, to help that varniſh to dry. 
XLII. To render filk f, ffi tranſparent, after the Chineſe 


manner ; and paint them with tranſparent celturs like» 
wiſe, in imitation of the India manufactured fiiks. 


Take two pounds of oil of turpentine, very clear ; 
add to it two ounces of maſtich in grain, and the bulk 
of a filbert of camphire. Let this diſſolve by a gentle 
Heat; then ſtrain it through a cloth. Of this oll lay 
one coat, or two, on both fides of your ſtuff. Allow, 
however, a ſufficient time hetween each coat, for each 
to dry, and let the ſecond lie two days on, before you 
touch the ſtuff again. When that time is over, draw 
the out lines of your deſign, and flowers, Oc. cover 
this with a preparation of lamp- black and gum- water. 
Then fill the intervals with the intended and proper 
colours, ſuitabic to the purpoſe, and which ought to be 
all tranſparent colours, diluted with a clear varniſh. 
When this is done, and dry, lay on both the right and 
wrong fides of the ſtuff another coat of clear varniſh, 


XLIII. To make a tranſparent blue bue, for the abous 
purgsfe. 
Take nine erachins of ammoniac ſalt ; fix of verdi-- 
reaſe,. diſtilled and exſficcated. Put both theſe into 
powder. dilute theſe powders with tortoiſe oil. Put 
this on a very thick gla's, which ſtop well, and ſet over 
hot aſhes ſor a week. Aſter that time your colour will 
be, fit for uſe, and make your drawings with the clear 
varniſh, as direded in the preceding article, 


XLIV. To mais a !ranſparent yellow bue, for the ſame uſe, 


Tale a new-laid egg of that very day, make a hole in 
the ſhell, to draw the white cut of it. Replace, by the 
ſawe hole, with the yoik, two drachms of quickſilver, 
and as much of ammoniac ſalt; then ſtop the hole with 


vas. Set that egg in hot dung, or over a lamp hre, for 
four 
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four or five and twenty days. When that time is over, 
break the egg, and you will find a very fine tranſparent 
yellow, fit tor the uſe abovementioued. 


XLV. To make a tranſparent green, 


Take buggy ern gold litharge, and quickſilver, 


equal parts, Grind the whole in a mortar, with the 
urine of a child. Put it next into a bottle, and ſet it 
over a gentle and flow fire, for the ſpace of ſeven or 
eight days. 'This compoſition will give a very fine 
tranſparent green, for the above purpoſe. 

Nate, We have given in the Sixth Chapter, ſeveral 
receipts for the compoſition of ſundry tranſparent co- 
lvurs, We ſhall therefore take the liberty thither to 
reter the reader, for more ample- fatisfattion, and the 
completion of the abovementioned operation. 


XLVI. To give the abovementioned painted filks all the 
Smell and fragrancy of the India ones, 


It is well known, that the ſilks, and other things, we 
receive from India, are all tainted with a certain parti- 
cular ſmell, and agreeable fragrancy, which being their 
peculiar, diſtindive, and moſt obvious character, if not 
imitated alſo, would help not a little in ruining the de- 
ception intended by the above labuur. To imitate 
therefore, even this, you muſt obſerve the following di- 
rection. Have a ſmall cloſet, if it be for works at large; 
or, only a fine baſket with a top sto it, playing upon 


hinges, ſtuffed and lined all over in the infide, if it be 


for one ſingle piece of G61k. Put in either of them, and 
according to their extent, a proportionable quantity of 
cloves, whole pepper, mace, nutmeg, all-fpice, cam- 
phire, &c. &c. Put your works among thoſe in- 
gredients, and keep either the cloſet, or the baſket, 
perfectly cloſe ſhut, till yuu tee they have received a full 
impreſſion from the odour of thoſe ingredients, 

N.B. With the various compoſitions of varnithes, 


and preparations of colours, we have jutt given, there 


is almoſt no ſort of works, caming trom the Indies, but 
can be performed and imitated, 
| 3 XLVII. The 
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| XLVII. The tae receipt of the Engliſh varniſh, fuch as it 


laid on jlicks and arlificiai made canes. 

Smoothen and poliſh well your ſticks ; then rub them, 
or your artificial made canes, with a paſte made of flour, 
Then, having diluted, in water, a diſcretionable quan- 
tity of Flemiſh glue, and red orpine, give one coat of 
this, very ſmooth and equal, to your ſticks, If, after 
this is dry, you do not think it ſufficient, give them 
another, and let them dry. Ihen, give them a third 
coat, of clear varniſh, made with turpentine and ſpirit 
of wine. Aſter this is done, put a ſoaking, in an equal 
quantity of water and echamber-lye, ſome turnfol, 
cut very ſmall, With this colvur you touch your 
ſticks, or canes, here and there, with a hair bruſh, 
Then holding them perpendicular, on theft ſinall ends, 
between both your hands, you roll them quick and 
briſk (as when you mill chocolate) in coutrary ſenſes. 


This operation gives them a negligent and natural-like 


marbling, over which you are to lay another coat of 
varniſh, and ſet them to dry. 


XLVIII. 2 fine varniſh for all forts of colours, 


t. Take two pounds of double refiified ſpirit of 
wine; ſeed lac, four ounces ; ſandarak, as much; gum 
copal, one. Set all a diſſolving, on hot aſhes, in a 
matraſs, or a veſſel with a long neck. When perſectly 
diſſolved, ſtrain it through a jelly-bag, made of new 
cloth, Mix with that which ſhall have ſtrained out of 
the bag, one ſpoonful of oil of turpentine ; then bottle 
and ſtop it well, and ſet it in the ſun. 'There will hap- 
pen a ſeparation, and a certain coarſer part will ſhew 
itſelf at the bottom, while another more clear will ap- 
pear ſwimming on the top. Divide carefully, by in- 
clination, the cleareit from the thickeſt part. 

2. This laſt you may uſe with fine lamp-black, well 

icked, and free from all ſorts of hard knobs, to make 
a black-colour varniſh, With it you rub whatever you 


want to be varmihed, and lay one, wo, or three coats 


of it, more or leis, according as you think proper, let- 
ting it dry between each cat. And, when this is done, 


you put of the grit ſeparated clear part of your varnich, 


25 
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as much as you find requiſite to give your work a fine 
luſtre. 

N. B. It is proper there ſhould be ſome fire, ſo near 
to the work, as it may receive ſrom it {ome gentle heat, 
while all this is performing; and when the whole is 
well executed, you mult let dry in the ſhade what is 
varniſhed, and guard it agaiult the duſt, 

3. If, inſtead of black, you want a red colour, you 
mult, from the very beginning of the operation, join 
ſome tacamahaca gum with the ſpirit of wine of double 
rectification abovementioned ; and, in lieu of lamp- 
black, in the ſecond part of the operation, you put ſome 
cinnabar in powder. 'Then, when you have done with 
laying the ſeveral coats of varniſh, in which the cinna— 
bar is, you put in the clear varniſh, which is deſtined 
to make the laſt coats, for luſtriug, fome dragou's blood 
in tears. 

4. You may put, in the ſame manner, whitening in 
your varniſh, if you want it white; or verdigreate, if you 
want it green; and ſo on any other colour you want it 
to be, proceeding, in reſpect to each of them, as before 
directed for the others. 

N. B. Theſe varniſhes when dry, do all require to be 
poliſhed. For that purpoſe, take a cloth, dip it in tripoly, 
and rub, with moderation, over the laſt coat of varniſh, 
till you find it has acquired a ſuikcient degree of luſtre 
and equality. | 

XLIX. A warniſþ to lay on, after the ig. 

Take ſpirit of wine, four pounds; white amber, fours 
teen ounces; maſtich, one; ſandarak, ſeven. Put a | in 
digeſtion, for tweaty-tour hours, | hea, ſet the mate. 
on the ſand, and give tie fire for three hours, till ail is 
perlectly diſtolved. Add after tour ounces of turpentine 
Oil, 


L. 4 warnijh to gild with, avitbꝛut gold. 

Take halia pint of ſpirit of wine, in which diſſolve 
one drachm oi ſaffron, and halt a drachm of dragon's 
blood, both previouſly well pulverifed together. Add 
this to a certain quantity of thell-iac varnith, and let it 
ou the fire, with two drachms ol /oceatrive-aloes, 
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When done, ſmoak the plate, onthe varaithed 
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LI. A warnih water proof. 


1. Take lintſeed oil, the pureſt you can find, pu: 
it in a well glazed pipkin, over red-hot charcoals, in a 
chafing diſh, With that oil add, while a warming, 
about the fourth part of its weight of roſin, Make all 
diſfolye together, and boil gently, leſt it ſhould run over 
the pot. At firſt, the oil will turn all into a ſcum ;- but, 
continuing to Jet it boil, that ſeum will inſenſibly waſte 
itſelf, and diſappear at laſt. Keep up the fire till taking 


a little of that oil, with a ſtick, you ſee it draw to a 


thread, like as varniſh does. Then take it off from 
the fire. But if, trying it thus, it prove too thin, add 
ſome more rohn to it, and continue to boil it. 

2. When it is come as it ought to be, varniſh what- 
ever you want with it, and ſet it in the ſun to dry, or 
before the fire, for it cannot dry without the aſſiſtance 
of either of theſe, | 

N. B. This compoſition of varniſh has this particular 
property, viz. that, if you lay it on wooden wares, hot 


water itſelf cannot hurt it, nar bave the leaſt power on 


it. You may, thereſore, make a very extenſive uſe of 
it. But you muſt take care to chooſe the fineſt and the 


moſt perfect roſin, and to boil it well, for a long time. 
Quære, Would not ſuch a warniſh be extremely uſeful, ts 
preſerve what is much expoſed to the injuries of the weather,” 


in gardens and elſewhere ; ſuch as ſaſhes, ſiatues, frame: 
bot- houſes, &e. ? 4 W 


LII. Callot's warniſh, mentioned in Chap. I. 5. 8. 


1. Take two ounces of the fineſt lintſeed oil; ben- 
jamin, in drops, two drachms; virgin wax, the bulk 
of a filbert. Boil all this together, tM it is reduced to 
one third; and, while it is a boiling, never ceaſe to ſtir 
with a little ſtick. When done, bottle, or put it in a 
large mouthed veſſel. 

2. To uſe that varniſh, warm a little the plate yon 
intend to engrave upon; and, taking a little oi the 
varniſh with the tip of your finger, ſpread it delicately 
over the plate. Obſerve to put as little of it as you 


can, and to lay it on as ſmooth and equat” as poſlible, 
ſide, 
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with a candle, paſſing and — it gently, over the 
flame of it, till it is black every where. Set it again, 
now. on the chafing-diſh, wherein there are kindled 
charcoals ; and, when the plate has done fuming, then 
the varniſh is ſufficiently hardened. Vu may then 
chalk, draw, and etch, whatever you will on it. 

Such is the true receipt ot the varniſh, which the 
famous Calli made uſe of, to engrave his moſt ad- 
mired and truly admirabie ſubjects. 


LIII. 4 warniſh to lay on pa ber. 

Begin by laying on your paper one firit coat of very 
clear and thin fize. his being dry, melt three parts 
of oil of Pike and one of rofin together; and, when 
come to the conſiſtence of a varniſh, * lay one ſecond 


cv 


— 
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 *, of 
4 


: and light coat of this over the firſt made with fize. 

2 wax : 
This varniſh is very fine, when very ſmoothly and 
equally laid on. 7. 

r 

8 LIV. Another warniſb. 


Take maſtich and ſandarak, equal parts, of each 
two ounces, Pound them into a fine powder, Have 
three ounces of lintſeed-oil, and as much of ſpirit of 
wine, in which, being mixed, you put your powders. 
Set this, in a well ſtopped matra's, i a balneo marie. 
to boil and concoct together for one hour; and this 
varniſh is done. 


LV. L'Abbe Mulot's v. 
Take of ſpike oil, one ounce; pulveriſed ſandarak, 


K half an ounce. Put all in a bottle, and ſet it in the 
. ſun till perſectly diſſolved. This compoſition is parti» 
* cularly fit to varniſh gold or ſilver, in ſnell, which has 
Mo been laid on with a hair pencil, 

| IVE varniſh to lay over plaiſter works, or Foures, 

2 Take fine white Alicante ſoap, raſp it fine, and put 
y it ina glazed pipkin. Diſſolve that ſoap, in the pip- 
1 ein, with your finger, and a little water, added gra- 


dually, and little at a time, till it comes thick and 
milky, Cover this, for fear duſt ſhould come to it, and 
* 575 D 5 let 
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let it reſt fo for ſeven or eight days. Take, next, a ſoft 
and ſhort hairy bruſh, dip it in this ſoapy preparation, 
and waſh the plaiſter figure all over with it, then ſet 
it a drying. When dry, rub it gently with a piece of 
eloth, placing yourſelf between it and the light, that 
you may perceive hetter the places which take the 
poliſh ; when done thus every where, your ſtatue will 
appear as white, ſhiny, and beautiful, as alabaſter, 


LVII. A wery fine red warniſh, 


1. Take oil of ſpike, one pound, and litharge as 
much. Boil both together, for one quarter of an hour, 
in order to clariſy the oil, or, what is called, un- 
greaſing it. When thus clarified, take one pound of 
it, and fix ounces of ſhell-lac, which melt together in 
a matraſs, or a varniſhed pipkin. Then, dilute it in 
ſome cinnabar, which had previouſly been grinded on 
2 ſtone, with chamber-lye, and the varniſh is done. 

2. Of this compoſition, lay firſt three or four coats on 
your work, and allow time ſufficient, between each 
coat, to dry, When the laſt is given, lay on another, 
of pure aud clear varniſh, without cinnabar, made 
with one part of ſpirit of wine, and four of oil of 
ſpike, and ſome ſhell lac. 


LVIII. 4 warniſh io gild certain parts of flamped leathers, 
filvered in ſo me places with geauter leaves, and utherwiſe 
adorned with runnirg flaiks of flowers, various colours, 


eures, and other ſorts of embelliſhments, 


1. Take lintieed oil, three pounds; of that ſort of 
varniſh called Arabian fandarak, and rough pitch, equal 
quantities, one pound cach; and ſaffron, half an 
ounce. Inſtead of ſaffron, you had better, if you have 
that opportunity, make nfe of the ſtaminas of lilies, 
which are infinitely preſerable, Put all into a var» 
niſhed pipkin, and fet it over the fire. Take great 
care not to have it burn; and, to avoid it, keep conti- 
nually ſtirring the matter with a ſpatula. When you 
want to know whether it be or not ſuſſiciently done, 
have a hen's feather, juſt dip it in, and off quickly. 
If the feather be grizzled, it is a proof the matter has 
ſufficiently 
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ſuficieatly boiled. Thereſore, take it off from the, 
fire, and throw in one pound of well choſen and 
picked hepatica aloes, in powder. Mix well this with 
the ſpatula, and ſet it again on the fire, to econcoct 
well this addition with the reſt, If you ee that your 
matter boils and ſwells, you muſt tage it of, and let 
it reſt awhile; during which time, take ſome of the 
coals away. Set it now again upon this more mode— 
rate fire, ſtirring always well, that all may be pertealy 
incorporated. As ſoon as this is done, take it off, let 
it cool a little, and ſtrain it through a ſtrong coarſe 
cloth, and keep it for the following uſe. 

2. Apply the ſilver, or pewter leaves, on the leather, 
with the white of an egg, or gum-water. When theſe 
are properly laid on, give one coat of the above var- 
niſh, quite warm, on ſuch places as you want to ap- 
pear gilt, and ſet it in the ſun. When dry, it looks 
like gold. | 

N. B. The Arabian ſandarak, we have preſcribed. 
above, is known by tome, under the denomination: 


of Gam of Juniper. 


LIX. To imitate forphyry. 

Take Engliſh brown red, if too red, add a little 
umber to it, or tome foot. Pound all into powder. 
Then have a marble ſtone, of a ſine poliſh, which overs 
lay with oil. Make a colour compoſed of brown red, 
and a little Mat, or Venetian lake, previoafly grinded 
with gum adragant. Then, with a largich bruch, take 
ot that colour, and aſperſe ydur oiled marble with it, 
by ſtriking the handle of the bruſh on your wriſt {23 
beokbinders ſtain the covers of their books). When 
your marble ſhall have been thus well {peckled all over 
with that red colour, you let it dry. Then, taking 
your lump ot brown red and umber, dilute it, make a 
thin paſte of it, and lay it on your ſpec.led marble, 
When this is allo dry, it admits of a very fine poliſh, 
and looks like porphyry. | 


LX. To imitate ſerpentine, 


t Take auripigment, 2 well firſt with * | 
© an 
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and next with a little addition of indigo. Let this dry; 


then reduce it to an impalpable powder; then mix 1t 
with a little gum adragant, and make a paſte of it, as 
in-the above receipt. 

2. After this is done, take ſome lighter green, put a 
little more auripigment with the indigo, till you come 
to obtain the true hue of the ſpots which are in the 
ſerpentine. Of this colour you take with a bruſh, and 
aſperſe with it a marble piece, in the ſame manner 
exactly as deſcribed in the preceding article; and when 


this is dry, lay your firſt prepared paſte on it. For the 


reſt, do as above. 


N. B. You may thus, with a bruſh, imitate, or even 
invent, all forts of marbles, according to your taſte 
and fancy; and, when the firſt laid colours are dry, 
Jay your paſte over them, let them dry likewiſe, and 
poliſh, For example, have ſeveral different colours 
Prepared as above; aſperſe, or mark with each of 
them ſeparately, and one aſter another, on ſome piece 
of glaſs, or well poliſhed marble. Then make a 
paſte, and lay it over them, of whatever colour you 
will. If you will have it white, it is done with 
whitening, and a little mixture of yellow ochre. Theſe 
ſorts of works admit of being overlaid with an exſic- 
eative varniſh, | | 
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CHAP. IV. 


SECRETS relative, to MAsrichs, CEMEN Ts, 
SEALING-Wax, &c. &c. 


I. A fubtile maſtich to mend all forts of broken wiftlr, 


8 whites of eggs, and beat them well to a froth. 
Add to this ſoft curd cheeſe, and quick-lime, and 
begin beating a-new all together. This may be uſed 
in mending whatever you will, even glaſſes, and will 
ſtand both fire and water. 


II. Another. 


Take roſin, yellow wax, ſulphur, and cement. Sift 
this laſt very fine, and melt all together, then uſe it. 


III. 4 maſtich to make rock works, 


Take fix parts of Paris-plaiſter, and one of ſoot, well 
mixed together. | | 


IV. Au excellent maſtich. 


Take coarſe turpentine, four ounces; fricaſſeed and 
pulveriſed bullock's blood, one ounce; black pitch, 
tour; wax, two; rofin, one; pounded glaſs, one; 
cement, one; and ſulphur, half a one. Boil all to- 
yether, alter having well pounded and grinded each 
of them ſeparately. | 


V. A maſiich for broken wares. 


Pound a ſtone jar into an impalpable powder, and 
add to it ſome whites of eggs and quick-lime, 


VI. A aber 


nne powder. 
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VI. Another maſtich, 
Take quick-lime, cotton and oil, of each equa! 
parts in weight. | 
VII. Another. 


Take frankincenſe and maſtich, of each half an 
ounce; bol armeniac and quick-lime, of each two 


ounces. 
VIII. 4 cement. 
Take roſin, one ounce; grinded tile, half an ounce; 
maſtich, four ounces, 


IX. A glue to lay upm gold. 


Boil an eel's ſkin, and a little quick-lime together; 


when boiled gently for the ſpace of half an hour, 
ſtrain it, and add ſome whites of eggs beaten ; bottle, 
and keep it for uſe. Ihe method to uſe it aſterwards, 
is to warm it, and lay a coat of it on. marble, delph, 
Worceſter, Stafford, or any other earthen wares, &c. 
and when nearly dry, write, paint, or draw what you 
Pleaſe on it with a pencil,. and gold in ſhell, 


X, 'A Axe. 
Take half a pound of freſh cod's tripes, boil it in 


two quarts of white wine, reduced to one-third. To 


take off the bad ſmell, add, while it boils, a little 
cloves and cinnamon, Then throw this fize in what- 


ever mould you plea'z, to nake it in flakes, 
XI. An exceeding god fixe, called Orleans ſize. 
Take the whiteſt iſinglaſs you can find; ſoak it in 
finely filtered quich-lime water, during twenty-four 
hours. When that time is over, take it off bit by bit, 
and boil it in common water. 
XII. A cement fur delph, and other earthen avares, 
Take what quantity you will of wax and roſin. 
Melt them together, and add while in ſuſion, a diſ- 
cretionable quantity of marble pounded into a very 


XIII. Another 
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XIII. Another for the ſame purpoſe, which re/;ts ater. 


J Take quick-lime, turpentine, and ſoft curd cheeſe, 
Mix theſe well together; and, with a point of a knife, 
put of this on the edges of the broken pieces of your 

. ware, then join them together. 

0 XIV. A cold cement for ciſterns and fountains, 

Takelitharge and boil in powder, ofeach two pounds; 
yellow ochre and roſin, ol each tour ounces; mutton 
ſuet, five ounces; maſtich and tarpentine, ot each two 

; ounces; oil of nuts, a ſufficient quantity to render mal- 
leable. Work theſe all together; and then it is fit for uſe, 

£ XV. 4 lute 10 join broken veſſels. 

r. Diſſolve gum arabic in chamber: lye over a chafing- 

e, diſh; ſtir with a Rick till perfectly diſſolved, then add 

* an equal weight of flour, as you had of gum arabic, and 

h, concoR the whole for one quarter of an hour, or more, 

Sy if requiſite, | | 

Iv XVI. 4 flrong glue with /oft cheeſe. ; 

1. Take a cheeſe from Auvergne. Let it be the ſatteſt 
and neweit you can find, neither dry nor moiſt; waſh 
zin it in very warm water, ſo long as it ſhould remain clear; 

To then ſet it to rot in clean water, till it begins to ſtink. 

tle As ſoon as you find it is ſo, boilit in water, with quick- 

oy lime; and when diſſolved into a glue, take it off from 
the fire, it is done. 
2. If you dry ſome whites of eggs in the ſun, and that, 
pounding thein into powder, you ſhall add ſome of that 
in powder with the cheeſe when you diſſolve it along with 
ur the lime, the glue will be ſo much the ſtronger. 

it, N. B. Obterve that no other cheeſe, helides that which 
comes from Auvergne, has the quality requiſite for 
this compobtion, | 

ſin, XVII. To make a firing maſtich, 
dil- Take one pound of roſin, a quarter of a pound of 
ery oe-makers rofin, two ounces of new wax, two of 


black pitch, and one of tallow, Boil all gently together 
| OL 
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that you may, on that principle, diſcretionally increaſe 


the ſame pot, to make your paſte as you want it. 


on a flow fire; and when well incorporated together, 
add ſome brickdult, finely fiited according to diſcretion, 

N. B. The quantity of tallow is to be proportioned to 
the degree of dryneſs you require in this compoſition; ſo 


or diminiſh the preicribed doſe ol that ingredient. 


XVIII. To make corks for bottles. 


Take wax, hog's lard, and turpentine, equal quan- 
tities, or thereabouts. Melt all together, and ſtop your 


bottles with it. 
XIX. Ts imitate rock aworks. 


Take white wax and roſin, equal parts; and brim- 
ſtone, a quarter part ofboth the other two put together, 
Melt the whole at the ſame time, and throw it in cold 
water, It will form itſelf like the ſcum of the ſea. When 
you want to apply it, warm only that part by which 
you deſign to ſtick it. 
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XX. To rub floors with, whether boards, bricks „Ee. 


Take a pailful of ſcarlet waſh from the dyers, with 
this ſtuff rub your floor by means of an old hair broom. 
Let it dry, and obſerve not to tread upon it till it is per- 
fealy dry, then have from the plumber ſome black lead, 
which is generally of a black or reddiſh hue, ſqueeze 
well all the knobs you may meet with through your fin- 

ers, and rub your floor all over with it, with your 
Lands, then with a rough dry bruſh, ſcrub well your 
floor, till it comes fine and ſhiny. 


XXI. A compoſition to make a relief fit to gild over, or even 


to raiſe an embroidery. 


1. Take one pound of lintſeedoilt; ſandarak, maſtich, 
Burgundy pitch, afſaſcetida, new wax, and turpentine, 
equal quantities, four ounces of each. 

2. Pound all, and put it in a varniſhed new pipkin, to 
boil for two hours, over a flow fire. Then keep it in 
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r, 3. This paſte is made as follows. Take ceruſe and 

n. umber reduced into a ſubtile powder, which dilute 

to with the above compoſition, in a ſufficient quantity, to 

ſo make a fort of dough, obſerving never to make more 

ſe of it ata time than you think to employ directly, for 
when dry it becomes as hard as marble. 

4. The method of uſing it is, to draw on whatever 

vou will, whether cloth, linen, filk, thread, plaiſter, 

&c, the outlines of what you want to have raiſed in 

n- relief, as arms, trophies, figures, fruits, flowers, &c. 

us according to your deſigu or iancy. Then fill up thoſe 
ſketches, and raiſe them with the above paſte, while it 
is ſoit; and when it begias to dry, you gild, filver, or 
paint it over as you like, | 

m- 5. You may paint all» the ground of thoſe relies 

Crs wich whatever colours you pleaſe, and enrich it with 

ld gold ſpangles if you chuſe. The way to do it, is b 

en lay ing firſt a coat of varniſh of iſinglaſs and roſin — 

ich ted together. 
N. B. There is a work of this kind to be ſeen at Vi- 
enna, on the great altar of the Virgin Mary. 

ich XXII. Sealing wax, Recipe iſt. 

- : Take one pound of ſhell-lac, benjamin and black 

bees roin, half an ounce each, vermillion, eight drachms; 

ky the whole being melted, make your ſticks on a marble 

LG table, rubbed over with oil of [weet almonds, and take 

"ip care to have done before the wax is cold. 

our XXIII. iiber. Recipe 2d. 

* Take turpentine and ſailor's pitch, fix drachms of 
each; either ſhell-lac, or dragon's blood, one; ſulphur 
critinum, two, Mix aud incorporate all together over 

en Ire fre, and form your ſticks, | 

XXIV. Anosber. Recipe zd. 

— Take gum heceracea, ſhell-lac, fandarak of the an- 

ine, cients, otherwiſe printer's roſin, and maſtich, two 

„o ounces of each; roſin, ſourounces, turpentine, half an 

N ounce, Mix all in a very warm bell- metal mortar, and 


ake your ſticks, . 


XXV. Another. 


: 
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XXV. Another, Recipe 4th. 


Take fhell-lac and maſtich, of each one onnce ; dra. 
gon's blood, three; cinnabar, half an ounce ; turpen- 
tine, one, Mix all, and make your flicks, 


XXVI. Another, Recipe 5th, 


Take Greek pitch, one pound; white maſtich, five; 
frankincenſe, five ounces; cinnabar, as much as you 
ee it requikte to give the red colour. Put the pitch 
on the fire to melt; next pnt the maſtich, and the po- 
der of franxzincenſe; and lat of all, the cinnater 
grinded with a little oil. Incorporate all well, and 
take it irom che fire, to wake your tiicks, 


XXVII. Another. Recipe 6th, 


Take ſhell-lac, twelve ounces; maſtich and roſin, of 
each, one ounce; dragon's blood, three; mintun, 
hall an ounee. Diſſolve the ſhell-lac in vineyar; add 
if you will ſome turpentine oil and ſulphur, to the 
quantity of four ounces of each, and two of ammoniac 
fait, The whole being melted, make as faſt you can, 
your ſticks of the form and ſize you like. 


XXVIII. Aiuiber. Recipe jth. Exceſieely goid. 


1. Take ſhell-lac, &c. pound them all into a very 
fine and impalpable powder, Ihen have two wooden 
pallets preſent upon them, before the fire fome powdc: 
of one fort to melt, then move and (tir it with the tale 
pallets, Take again of another powder in the ſame man- 
ner, and mix it in the fame way before the fire with 
the ſirſt. Then another and another, till they are all by 
this method, perfectly well amalgamated together. 

2. Have now ſome cinnabar in powder, which put 
in a pan with water. In that water and cinnabar pow- 
der, ſet to infuſe, or only touch your incorporated 
gums, to make this compoſition take colour, When 
thus ſufficiently coloured, take it out of the water wit! 
both your hands and the woaden pallets, and have 1 

perſon 
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\erſo! to help you. This having wetted his hand, will 
raw ſome of the ſaid gum, and handling it on a table, 
vill form the ſticks, For two pounds of gums, two 

punces of cinnabar are wanted, | 


XXIX. Anither, Recipe 8th. 


Take gum-lac, four ounces, cinnabar, half an ounce, 
oſin, four and a half. Melt the roſin with a little vi- 


e egar and kim it. Then take it out of the fire, then 
On ix it with the lac and vermillion both well pulveriſed, 
ri nd, when the compoſition begins to cool, iorm your 
"eo ticks with it. 
al 
MXX. 4n excellent fealing wax, by Girardot, Recipe gth.. 
Put four ounces of ron, and four and a half of 
hitening, ad meit them together in a Nun-variithed 
F dip in, over kindled coals. While this is in fubon, 
Are another pot, fimilac to this, in which you keep 
vo ounces of ſhell-lac, in diſſolution with vinegar. 
oe den ſtick in the fir d anoth 
(he ow ſteep a wooden ſtick in the firſt pot, and another 
„„en the other pot; then, over a chafing«iſh, turn quickly, 
= ne over another, the ends of your two ſticks together, 
ao mix and incorporate well what matter they ſhall have 
brought along with them from each pipkin. And alter 
Waving turned them thus a reaſonable time, you fee 
oth matters are well embodifed, fteep them, at dit- 
cry rent times, in the following liquor to colour them, 
len 
dc: XXXI. A colour for the above wax, 
on Grind, upon a porphyry table, two ounces of cinna- 
iar, with a futncient quantity 01 nut-oil, to make it a 
bea. In this you dip your flicks at {everal times, and 
e care iu doing it, the compoſition ſhould not grow 
pu old, Wherefore you mult each time you ſteep them in 
W. colour, carry them again over the chatingdiſh to 
ted eepthem in a due ſtate ot malleavility. And when you 
den the matter ſufficiently tinged with red, form your 
ine as uſual, on a marble or well poliſhed table. 
e 2 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


SecrETs of Grass Manvracrtory, and the 
making Compositions to imitate PRE, 
SroN Es, commonly called FRENCH PasrtE i 


I. The general compefition of the prfle to make ſpurious preciau 
flones, fuch as emeralds, fapphires, rubies, te. 7 


1. Do three ounces of Poitiers burnt lead ia a ſuf. 
ficient quantity of water to have this riſe about 

three fingers above the other. Beat next both together 
in a bottle and let it ſettle. Draw by inclination, this 
water, as ſoon as the lead is ſeparated from it, in ſome 
other veſſel. It will ſerve you to wet the inſide of the 
glazed earthen pot in which you are to put your ingre- 
dents, and prevent their ſticking to it. 7 

2. Dry now three ounces of minium, and mix it win 
the aforeſaid burnt lead, one ounce of calcined cry, 
and one ſcruple of copper filings. All theſe being pre- 
viouſly well pulveriſed, and mixed, put them in 1 
glazed pipkin, which have hardened, and wetted after 
wards inftiely with the abovementioned }Jead-watet, 
Cover it, then put it in the furnace of a glaſs- make, 
three or ſour days, or in a wind furnace tor one day 
only. At the end of that time you ſhall find you have 
got a very fine white palte, which you may cut as you 

=Y 

3. To make this paſle yellow, you are to ſubſtitute 
ron filings, - for the copper ones, and to make it to 
imitate rubies, ſubltitute cinnabar. 
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II. To make emeralds, and other precious ſlones. 


1. Diſſolve ſome alkaline ſalt in common water, aud 
Glter it through a hat; then recover your ſalt by meas 
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= exaporation. Diſſolve it again, filter and evaporate 
belore, and repeat this operation three times. Then, 
Wil veriſe this ſalt atter the third eva oration, and put 
t by. Diſſolve one ounce of verdigreaſe in vinegar, 
id lrain it, then put it by likewiſe, Have. next, tine 
Wryital, which griad and fiit very fine, in an apotheca- 
y por aſter the ſame manner as they do the pre,.ared 
ry tal. 

pt To that ounce of the ſaid verdigreaſe, put two 
nd a half of the cryſtal powder, and two only of the 
ulveriſed alkaline ſalt. 

3. Theſe three powders put in a ſmall glazed pipkin, 
ud lute it ſo that no air can get to the contained ingre- 
WWients. Let it dry for three days or more, then put it 
Wn a potter's kiln for twenty-four hours. Aſter that 


ſuf. ime, you will find in the pot, a matter perſectly ſimilar 
zout o the diamonds in beauty, and which you may cut, 
ther nd work, in the ſame manner. This compofition is 
this Huſceptible of all ſorts of colours, and of being made, 


f courſe, to imitate all ſorts of ſtones, in varying ac- 
ordingly one of the drugs in the following manuer, 

4. For example. If you want to make a ruby, inſtead 
pf the abovementioned verdigreaſe, which makes an 
merald, put ſome cinnabar. For ſapphires put /apis 
azuli, and for hyacynths, coral, all which are to be 


prepared, and uſed, like the verdigreale, for which 
mag bey are ſubſtituted. 
fter- 5. The fineſt paſte for making artificial ſtones is to be 
ater, anpoſed with cryſtals, pebbles, or Bohemian topazes. 


or if you make your compoſition with glals and lead 
ly, the ſtones will be deficient in weight and hard- 
els, 

6. The pebbles and the above mentioned topazes are 
alcined jult the ſame way as cryſtal. You have only 
0 mix afterwards with theſe powders what colour you 
leaſe. Minium and verdigreaſe give the emerald ca- 
our. Ceruſe and ſaffron of Mars, that of hyacinth. Mi- 
dium and ceruſe make a chryſolite. With the zaphera, - 
dr lapis lazuli, or again, with ammoniac ſalt and filver 
ſou obtain a ſapphire, They who know how to — 
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great care not to pound the cry ſtals in a braſs one, 


directed, join one of borax; eight grains of tin-y/a{ 
calx, and twenty of magneſia. Mix all well tog«ther 
L; a braſs, or bell-metal mortar, and put it in a cru. 
_ =. Cible; cover it With its lid, and Jute it well. When 
the lute is perfectly dry, place the crucible two hours it 


a potter's fire ; then take it out and let the compoſition 
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tract the gold ſulphur from that precious metal, de. 
clare, that they can by means of this ſolitary and in. 
combuſtible ſulphur, give the cryſtal the moſt beautis 


ful colour of rubies. 


III. To calcine calcedony flone and cryſtal, in order io cen. 
poſe precious flones with them. 


1. Diſſolve calcined tartar in about half a pint of 
water, then ſtrain it into a baſon. Now, in an irc: 
ſpoon with a long handle, make red-h »t your cryſial, 
or calcedony ſtone ;z and when red-hot, throw them in 
the faid tartar-water, If you take them out, reddet 
and extinguiſh them again fix or ſeven times in the 
ſame manner, tl ey will be perfectly well calcined. 
Aſter having reduced them into an impalpable powder, 
you may ule that powder, in due proportion, in what 
ever mixture you will, to give them a colour accord. 
ing to what you want to make. Jf for emeralds, fur 
example, the compoſition preſcribed in the above a. 
ticle will do very well. 

2. Obſerve, however, that if you intend to make 
emeralds, the pulveriſation of your calcined cryliaii 
muſt be made in a braſs mortar; while it you intend tz 
make rubies, you mult uſe an iron mortar, and have: 


| IV. To make emeralds, 
With two ounces of cryſtal duly prepared as before 


cool. Break the crucible, and you will find an exce- 
ſively ne compoſition to make emeralds. 

MN. B. Tin glaſs calx is nothing elſe but a diſſolution 
of tin glaſs in aquafort!s, tempered afterwards with 
common filtered water. — Obſerve alſo, that you 
mult not neglect ſtirring and mixing well the calx and 
magneſia together, betore you incorporate it with the 


cryital, V. fi 


ps ds Cryſtal, two ounces, borax, one, ultramarine, eight 

3.1 WY grains, and magneſia, twelve, Mix well, then pro- 

4 ceed as above. 

deen VII. For amethy}ts. 

N ti 

** With two ounces of cryſtal, one of borax, and twelve 

„der Wo! magneſia, you mix ten grains of ulcramarine ; then 

„hago on as above. 

* VIII. Fer byacinthi, 

„ for # 

e Als Take two ounces of cryſtal, one of borax, four or 
five grains of ſaffron ol Mars, and as much of magneſia, 

make then proceed as above. 

„Habs ; 

nd to IX. Far rubies, 

* Dutch red jaſper, fix drachms, pulveriſed eryſtal, two, 

bs minium, twenty-four grains, Red':ce the whole into a 
fubtile powder, and keep it feven hours, at the moſt in 

1 the potter's fire, as above directed. 

a * X. Another way t0 make emeralds. 

ether : | | 

7 Take one pound of pebbles, caleined and prepared 

When before directed, ſalt of tartar, ten ounces; ſaffron of. 

ars ih 22's, five times as much as you can hold on a Span, 

ation real; and the filth part of this whole quantity of braf#*--- 

ce, fnely pulveriſed. When all is we'l mixed in a mortar 
and put in a crucible duly luted, &ce. put it in the fire, 

ution or fix days; and having taken it out, ſee whether the 

with -2 polition is fine or not. It too deep in colour, add a 

you little pebble and ſalt of tartar properly prepared; if too 

„and elear, add ſome crocus or ſaffron of Mars, and braſs, to 

h the raile it in colour. | 
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V. For topaxes, 


Two ounces of cryſtal ; one of borax, eight grains 
of tincture of Mars. Mix all well in an iron mortar, 
then proceed as before directed for emeralds, 


VI. For ſapphires. 


XI. Jnother 
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XI. Another compoſe ion for hyacinths, 


To your prepared cryſtal, add ten pounds of falt of 
tartar, about one ſpoonſul of white wine tartar, and a 


hitle bran, 
XII. Another for rubies. 


Prepare one pound of pebbles, or cryſtal, and add 


to it a quarter of an ounce of dragon's blood, mix all 
we!l, and put in a crucible, 

Obſe! ve, that if you let this compoſition longer than 
two days in fuſion, it loſes it colour. Ag foon, there- 
fore, as you fee it has acquired a fine degree, take off 
the crucible and let it cool, 


XIII. To make diamonds. 


Mix, with a filver ſpoon, fix parfs of fine white cal- 
cined pebbles, reduced into an impalpable powder, 
with four of the whiteſt and beſt pulveriſed tartar, aud 

feven of alkaline falt 
Put this in a crucib'e, made of the fame earth as is 
uſed in glaſs manuſattories, and put in their fire. The 
longer it remains there, the harder and fner the com- 
poſition will be. It muſt be there ſeven months at leaſt, 
before it can acquire a tolerable fine luſtre, 

Note. That the powders we have mentioned to make 
the above compoſition with, are all to be fitted through 
a very fine ſieve, beſore they are uſed, 


XIV. A water to harden artificial ffones. 


Prepare and calcine, as before directed for cryſtal, 
ſome ſma'l bits of caliminary ſtone. Pulveriſe them, 
and then place that powder in a very damp cellar, till 
reduced into water. With this water knead ſome Ro- 
man, Dutch, or Hungarian vitriol, quite crude, with: 
out reddening it iu the fire. When this paſte, which is 
to be ſoft, is made, put it in a retort, and diſtil what 
water will come from it. With this other water, and 


ſome barley flour, make another paſte quite hard. * 
. this 


=. 
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this paſte put your lump of compoſition, or even the 
ſtones themſelves, which are come from it, ready cut 
and poliſhed, when they come out of the wheel, and 
make as a dumpling of the whole, Send it to the oven 
to be put in and taken out along with the bread. When 
your paſte comes back from the oven, open it, and you 
will find your ſtones as hard as natural ones. 

If they ſhould not prove ſo hardas you wiſh them, re- 
peat this operation once more, and they will then moſt 
certainly be as hard as true diamonds. 


XV. 4 aye to put under diamends, both true and falſe, when 
they are ſet, 


Gather the ſmoke of a candle in a cup, dilute it with 
maſtich oil, make a thick mixture of it. Put ſome of 
this under your ſtone, whether fine or not, when you 
ſet it. | 


XVI. To make white ſapphires, to imitate true diamond, 


1. Jewellers generally take a white ſapphire and put 
it on the firein a crucible, in which they bury it under 
ſteel filings. 2 


2. Some go ſtill farther, and chooſe gold filings ; 


fancifully thinking, that as this metal is far more pre- 
cious than the other, it is likewiſe infinitely better for 
the operation, and of courſe to be preferred. But, de- 
ceived in their conjectures, as they muſt unavoidably 
be, who have no other guide to direR their judgment, 
experience has fince ſhewn, that maugre the inferiority 
of ſteel to gold, yet the former metal's filings are for 


the following purpoſe, greatly ſuperior to thoſe of the 
latter. 


＋ 


3. Bury your ſapphire in a crucible, under ſteel fil- 


ings. Set it on the fire, and let the filings become ſo 


hot as to be nearly melting, but you muſt takecare hey * 
do not melt. Let your ſapphire lay thus under theſe 


filings, a little while. 'Then take them off, and pick out 
your ſapphire, to examine it, If its whiteneſs does not 
4. E pleaſe 
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pleaſe you yet, ſet in on the filings again, and reney; 
this operation not only once, but as many times as you 
will find neceſſary to make it acquire that beautiſul de. 
gree which you want your ſapphire to have. Then ſc 
and colour them as was ſaid before. 


XVII. A better way of doing the ſame. 


Mix together equal quantities of white enamel, finely 
pulveriſed, and ſteel filings. Have next, a little of the 
ſame pulveriſed enamel, without mixture of filings, 
make a kind of paſte with your ſpittle. Put your white 
ſapphire in this paſte, with which wrap it up well, and 
ſet it to dry in the oven, Tie this ball all round with, 
and at one of the ends of, a very fine wire. Then bury 
this ball in a crucible under the firſt mixture of ſteel 
filings and enamel powder, and put it on the fire, which 
puſh to the degree of zearly ſuſing the enamel, taking 
care, however, it ſhall not poſitively happen. Then 
with one end of the wire, pull out the ſapphire, from 
the crucible, and ſee whether its whiteneſs pleaſe ydu; 
if not, begin again, the ſame way as before, and repeat 
this operation, till you obtain the defired point. 
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XVIII. A colour to make rubies. 


1. Melt in a crucible one ounce of mars regulus. 
Throw in it a ſimilar quantity of copper, and as much 
of gold. Let the whole be in fuſion till reduced to one 
ounce only. Add another ounce of mars regulus, and 
one of copper, and proceed as before, Repeat this ope- pl 
ration ſeven times over. ſte 
2. Now take the lump which you find at the bottom ki: 
of the crucible, and which ought to be as red as rubies; 


” - &* © 


2 


throw it in four ounces of granulated ſilver in fuſion, ſec 
| and previouſly amalgamated with ſixteen ounces of pu- cin 
| rified and animated mercury. Having thus put on this bre 
mixture, the gold prepared as we ſaid, put all in dige bo! 
| tion ſor fifteen days, over ember aſhes only, for tea: Inc 
|. © the mercury ſhould ſublimate. Aſter that time 1s over, wit 
| ſeparate the mercury by diſtillation, and teſt the reſt on per 

the coppel. | hoy 


3. This 
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3. This compoſition, projetted on ſuch cryſtals as are 
in fuſion in the glaſs-makers pot, will give you the moſt 
beautiful ruby paſte which you can poſſibly imagine or 
wiſh for. 


XIX. To whiten ametkyſts. 


Let a glaſs bottle be almoſt filled with five or fix 
ounces of purified nitre. In the nitre bury your ame- 
thyſts. Then let this bottle itſelf be entirely buried alſo 
in a great iron pot, filled with ſand, ſo that the air can- 
not poſſibly come at it, and give it a fire capable only 
to put the nitre in fuſion, but not to make it red hot, 
elſe all will be ruined. Let this remain in that fuſible 
{tate five or fix days. Then let the ſand cool itſelf gra- 
dually. When quite cold, take the bottle out of the 
ſand, break it, and you will find the amethyſts of a fine 
white; and as they are cold, you may without any dit. 
ficulty, throw them in water, to get the nitre away from 
ahout them, Should any of them prove not quite ſo 
white, you may ſave them for another time, to make 
them undergo the ſame operation along with ſome 
others. Suppoſe your glaſs bottle ſhould unluckily 
break, and the nitre ſhould run off, then you muſt abſo- 
lutely take it out; for the amethyſts without nitre would 
certainly be hurt by the fire, 


XX. To make emeralds light and hard, 


1. Calcine, fix different times, rock cryſtal, and 
plunge it as many times in cold water. Pound it on a 
tone of the ſame mineral, with the mullar ot the like 
kind, and paſs this powder through a fine filk ſieve. 

2. To two ounces of this powder join ten grains of 
ſcories of copper, well cleanſed, and three times cal- 
cined. Pound and mix well thele two ingredients in a 
braſs mortar, Add four ounces of the bet and fine ſt 
borax, previouſly well pounded in powder by itſelf. 
incorporate all together, Put this in a crucible, cov ere 
with its lid, and well luted, Place it, after the lute is 
perſeRly dry, in a reverberating fire, for ſeven or eight 
hours, and let the fire be _ clear, Atthe end of that 

2 tie 
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time, ſtop the aſh-hole, and all the openings of the fur- 
nace. Let this compoſition perſectly cool, for ſear it 
ſhould bubble, or otherwiſe blow. Then break the cru- 
Cible, and you will find a beautiful emerald paſte, which 
may be given to the lapidary to cut, | 


XXI. To give cryſtal a perfed hardneſs. 


Diſſolve what quantity you like of urine ſalt in clear 
water. Filter and evaporate to dryneſs. Then make al- 
ternate frata ſuper firata of this ſalt, and powder cryÞal 
in a very ſtrong crucible, which ſet for eight days in a 
glaſs-maker's tuynace. After that time, being cooled 
gradually, you may take it out, and get the compoſition 
cut, which will prove exceſſively hard, 
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XXII. 4 cement to render cryſtal like diamonds, and give the 
Japphires of Alenſon a har dneſs to cut glaſs with eaſe. 


Make a ſtrong dough with fifted barley flour and 
petroly. (or rock-oil) Divide this paſte in two equal 

arts. In-one of them range your ſtones, ſo that they 
ſhould not touch one another. With the other part of 

our paſte cover this. Wrap up the whole with a good 
— and give it a wheel fire for four or five hours, gra- 
dually lacreaſing the ſtrength of the fire between every 
two hours. Then you will have a lump of ſtones, 
which will ſparkle like true diamonds. 


© i ou © =£A 


XXIII. To make eryflals throw «off at much fire as diamonds, g 
Take loadſtone and new quick-lime, equal parts, a 
two pounds of each; ſulphur vivum, half a pound. Put C 
all in powder, and firatify according to art, in a cruci— 
ble, your cryſtal, * ready cut, with this powder. Place 
this crucible in a glaſs-maker's furnace, for {eventy- 
i four hours, you will find your ſtones very fine, ſpark- j 
ling, and perſecily like the diamonds of the antient roch. 0 
XXIV. Another way of making diamonds. 75 
Grind on marble, equal quantities in weight of cal- th 
cined fNter,, and French loadſtone. Stratify in 2 fo 


crucible, your cryſtal tones, ready cut in imitation of 
| diamonds, 
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diamonds, with this powder. Cover it with another 
crucible, and lute it well. Then ſet it in a glaſs-mas» _ 
ker's furnace, for one month, 


XXV. To give the white amethyſt the colour of @ true 


diamond. 


Wrap ſome amethyſts in a paſte of pure white ena. 
mel, prepared as directed in Art. xvi. Place them in 
a crucible, which cover with a tile, and put in a glaſs. 
maker's furnace, for forty-eight hours. Let it be red- 
hot all that time. Then take it off from the fire, and 
let cool, When theſe amethyſts ſhall have been new 
poliſhed, they will look like, aud be judged tor, true 
diamonds, 


XXVI. To imitate calcedbny: 


Put, in a crucible, in a gla's-maker's fire, ſome very 
fne cryſtal powder. When in fuſion, add a little cal- 
cined filver to it; mix it well, and ſet it in ſuſio i for 


twenty-four hours, then let cool. When you take off 
your matter, you will find it imitates perfectly well 
calcedony, part of it being bright, and the other a lit- 
tle more dull. 


XXVII. To male cryſolite. 


Project, on cryſtal, melted in a ſtrong crucible, fix 
times its quantity of iron ſcori Keep this thus in an 
ardent turnace tor the ſpace days. Then let 
all cool, When you take that! poſition from the 
crucible, you will find it anſwer Mur expectation. 


XXVIII. To make diamonds with jargons. 


Put in a crucible equal quantities, well mixed, of 
iron filings, pounded and finely fitted, and powder of 
white wood coals, In this mixture, plunge and bury 
Jargons, and let none appear above. Give, firſt, a 
{mall fire to the crucible, and increaſe it gradually, till 
the jargons become red hot. Keep them in that ſlate 
for a length of time; then _ the fire go off gradually, 
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in the ſame manner in which you had increaſed it be- 
fore, When cold, take out your jargors, which you 
will find have loſt their firſt colour. To give them the 
true water peculiar to fine diamonds, take the powder 
of coals as before mentioned, and an equal quantity of 
minium. Put your argent in the centre of that powder, 
in a crucible as before, obſerving to increaſe the heat 
and diminiſh it, juſt as in the preceding operation, 
When all is cold, you will find your zargers as fine and 
beautiful as true and natural diamonds. | 


XXIX. To make Doublets in rubies aud emeralds, as they 
| do at Milan. 


1. Fix on the point of a kniſe a large piece of maſ- 
tich. Heat it betore the fire; there will immediately 
run a drop as white as pearl. This is called maſtich 


in drops. 


2, Now if you want to make an emerald, vou muſt 
dye this drop of maſtich with a little verdigreate diluted 
in oil, and a little addition of wax, if required. Ii it 
prove too thick, add a little water. 

3. If it be tor a ruby, take equal quantities of gum- 
arabic, alumen ſaccarinum, and crude roch-alum; boil 
all in common water; then add to it a little brazil 
wood, cut very thin and ſmall, and let it boil again. 
You may add ſome alzmen catinum, it you chooſe, which 
will darken your, colour in proportion to the quantity 
you put in; then plunge the drop of maſtich above 
mentioned in that liquogy and thus give it the red dye. 

4. Have now roſe of cryſtal ready cut by the 
wheel. Let them be th of the molt perſect flat ſur- 
face, and of the moſt exquiſite finenets and preciſion in 
dimenſions of their ſides, when laid one over another, 
with this only exception, that the cryllal intended to be 
the upper one, ſhould be a little thinner than that which 
is intended to be laid under. Put each of theſe pieces 
on an iron plate over red-hot cinders, and ſet them thus 
till the cryſtal becomes very hot. Then with the above 
red-dyed drop of maſtich which you hold at the end ot a 
ſtick, and have a little ſoftened before the fire, you rub, 
gently the upper ſuriace of the piece of cry ſtal, intended 
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to be the under one, till you ſee it has acquired a ſut- 
ficient degree of redneſs, according to your liking. 
Then take with ſmall pincers the other piece of cłyſtal, 
quite hot, lay it on the former, and they will both ſtick 
to each other, without occaſioning the leaſt obſcurity 
in the luſtre of the rubies, which will be equally clear 
and tranſparent on both ſides. 

q. In the ſame manner proceed to make the emerald, 
Therefore, when either of theſe two operations is ac- 
compliſhed, your ſtone is ready to be ſet with a red 
tinſel under it, if a ruby; ora green one, it au emerald. 


XXX, To ſoften cry/eal. 


Redden it in the fire, and when full of fire, plunge 
it in mutton and lamb's blood, mixed and warmed to- 
p_ Reiterate this two or three times, and it will 

e ſoft. ; 


XXXI. Anather to foften cryſtal, or any other coloured flont, 
ha that you may cut it like cheeſe ; and reſtore it afterwards 
ta its primary hardneſs. 


1. Take, in the month of Auguſt, gooſe's and goat's 
blood. Let each of them dry, till very hard. When 
you want to ſoften your ſtones, take an equal quantity 
of each blood, pulveriſe it and put in-a pot, then pour 
over a ſtrong lye made of pearl aſhes. Leave it to for 
a while, ſtirring often ; then add about a pint of (ſtrong. 
vinegar. In this preparation, if you ſet your ſtones, 
and warm it a little over the fire, they will become fo 
ſoft, that you may take and cut, or form them after= 
wards as you will, | | 

2. To reltore them again to their former hardneſs, 
put them in cold water, and let them therelay for about 
one hour and a quarter, it will be quite ſufficient. 

3. But to give them their luſtre again, you muſt 
take antimony in powder, ſpread it on a very ſmooth 
leaden table, then poliſh your ſtones on this. It will 
reſtore them to their brightneſs as before, 


E 4 XXXII. Aus- 
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XXXII. Amther equally uſeful to fiften cryflal and feel. 
Make a ſtrong lye of quick lime and pearl aſhes. Run 


it nine or ten times more over new lime and new pearl 


aſhes, each time. Then put to ſoak, in this prepara- 
tion, any piece of cryſtal or ſteel, for the ſpace of twen- 
ty-four hours, and you will ſee what a ſurpriſing de- 
gree of ſoitneſs they will have acquired by it, 


XXXIII. 4 paſte, which will produce as beautiful emeralds 


as natural ones. 


Calcine, fix different times, rock cryſtal, and plunge 
it, as many times, in pure cold water. Grind it into 
powder, on a rock cryſtal ſtone, with a mullar of the 
fame. When you have rendered the powder very fine 
and impalpable, to one pound of it, add another of 
ſalt of tartar, drawn from red tartar, mixed well. 
Join to this, ſixty grains of red copper, and fifteen of 
filver, both in ſhell, but grinded ſeparately. Now mix 
the laſt powders with the former, on a marble ſtone, 
and put all together in a clean and double nealed cru- 
Cible, Lute it well with its lid, and, when the lute 
is perfectly dry, put the crucible for fix days on a clear, 
but gentle fire; then increaſe the fire till the crucible 
becomes red hot, place it immediately in the ardent 
and glaſs melting furnace, and keep it there in the 
ſame degree of heat for a month, without interruption. 
Then let the crucible cool gradually in the furnace, 
which is done by letting the fire go out of itſelf, hav- 
ing previouſly topped all the holes and openings of the 
furnace, When you break it, you will find a beauti- 
ful green, which is fit to cut by the lapidary. 

Mere. Be careful of this compoſition, for it has all the 
merit and advantage of the true emerald, It vies with 
it in weight, colour, and hardneſs. In ſhort, the 
greateſt connoiſſeurs cannot diſtinguiſh theſe emeral«!s 
trom the fineſt real ones. 


XXXIV. Another way of mating emeralds, 


1. Take two large tranſparent river pebbles, or rock 
cryltal 
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crvital pebbles. Calcine and fift fix grains of copper, 
and two drachms fix grains of ſalt of tartar, pulveriſed, 
and in the following manner. | 

2. Calcine the tartar to whiteneſs ; throw it in water, 
and warm it to ebullition. But before it boils, it will 
throw a ſcum, which muſt be carefully ſkimmed off, 
as it is a prejudicial unctuoſity. When all the ſcum is 
well of, evaporate the water, till what is on the fire 
becomes into a confiſtence like honey. Now add as 
much cold water as there was before. Heat it again to 
ebullition ; and, beſore it boils, ſkim well again the new 
unctuoſity which it will throw out, then boil to the 
conſiſtence of honey. Repeat this operation eight or 
ten different times running, adding always new water 
each time, which you {till fim, boil and evaporate 
each time, as preſcribed for the firit. At the tenth 
time, let the water you put in be firſt filtered once or 
twice through a paper, then vaporiſe the water entirely, 
and you will have a very fne (alt of tartar. By theſe 
means you purge the tartar of all its unctuoſity, which 
would make the emerald ſcale and flaw on the lapi- 
dary's wheel while it is cutting. 
3. Take this matter, pound and grind it with a braſs 
peſtle and mortar. Sift it in a very fine filk ſieve. 
Pound a-new what you ſhall not have paſſed through 
the ſieve, and ſiſt it again, and fo on till you have re- 
duced all into an impalpable powder. Put it in a 
crucible, as in the above articles, and place it in a 
melting glaſs furnace for twenty-lour hours, and your 
matter will be done and ready for uſe. 


XXXV. To whiten impenfect diamonds. 


Make red-hot, and calcine m a fire, a loadſtoue, and 
plunge it in the ſtrongeſt vinegar, which you repeat 
eight or ten times. Then, with barley flour, pulveriſed 
verdigreaſe, and this vinegar, make a ſtrong paſte, in 
which you wrap up your diamonds. Dry firſt this paſte 
by a gentle fire; then give it a ſmart one tor four hours. 


XXXVI. To counterfeit diamonds, 


1. Melt by means of fire, ſome tranſparent pebbles, 
E 5 EBriud 
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Grind them next into a very fine powder, then ſet thi- 


powder again a-me'ting on the fire. Put your {tones 
afterwards in a palte ot "barley flour, and bake under 
aſhes, the diamonds will be done. 

2. To give them a proper water, nothing elſe is to 
be done, but put them in agaa vitæ, which having ſet 
fire to, let burn out entirely. By that operation they 
acquire the right colour of diamonds, 


XXXVII. Various dyes for precious ones. 


1. Dragon's blood in drops, pounded and ſiſted in 
alcohol, then diſſolved in ſpirit of wine of fix recti fica- 
tions, will give you the colour for the rubies. 

2. That of the topaz is made with gamboge, diſ- 


ſolved in the ſame fpirit of wine as before, and put in 


a matraſs, to evaporate to conſiſtence of honey; then 
it 1s fit for uſe. 

3. For emeralds, fixed green verditure diſſolved, and 
vaporiſed as above, will give this dye. 

4. The ſame mode of proceeding, in reſpe& to imi- 
tation of other ſtones, will give you the colour you 
may want ſor that purpoſe, it you take care to chooſe 
and draw ſecundem artem, the dye from each of the co- 
lours fit for that object, and then apply it to your paſte 
or compoſition in the following manner. 

5. When the dye you intend to uſe is ready, have a 
crucible, bore a little hole at the bottom of it. Turn 
its bottom upward. Set your cut cryſtal on that hole, 
Make a gradual wheel-fire round it. While your cru- 
cible heats, make ſome ſmall common pebbles red-hot 
in the fire, and throw them in your liquor to give it a 
certain degree of heat, and prevent the calcination of 
your cryſtal. And, when this is ſufficiently hot, 
plunge it in your dye. 


XXXVIH. A colour for glaſſes and enamels. 


Take Roman vitriol calcined to whiteneſs in the ſun, 
three times wetted with brandy, and three times dried, 
Now calcine it in the fire to reunels, and puſh the fire 

for 
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for three days to the higheſt degree. Then, at the bot- 
tom of the retort you will find a ſulphur of a dry roſe 
colour, very dark, and deprived of all ſaline particles. 
You may uſe it after the method preſcribed in the pre- 
ceding article, for giving any glaſs, or enamel, a fine 
colour of rubies. 


XXXIX. Another ruby colour. 


Melt in a crucible one ounce of cryſtal, and throw 
on it the ſame quantity in weight of oil of mars, other- 
wiſe, oil-of antimony, and two grains of virgin gold. 
Whatever remains fixed in the crucible is the enamel. 


XL. Another, the invention of Sainte Marie, the enameller, 


File and put in a matraſs a gold ducat, with two 
ounces of aguafortit, and one of ammoniac ſalt, to diſ- 
folve the gold. To facilitate the diſſolution, place the 
matraſs on ember aſhes. Then take two pounds of filver 
ſand, one of ſalt, one of arſenic, and fix of ſaltpetre. 
Pulveriſe each ſeparately, and being afterwards mixed 
and put in a crucible, pour over it the diſſolution ot 
gold, which is in the matraſs. This crucible being put 
in a melting glaſs. furnace tor twelve hours, will give 
the fineſt red for rubies which can be ſound out. 

Note. Sainte Marie ſold it at three half crowns ©. 
pound; though for one crown he could make two 


pounds. 
XLI. 4 compoſition, the ſundamental baſis of all enamils, 


1. Grind on marble, and fift through a. very fine 
fieve, equal quantities of lead and pewter-calx. Put 
it in a varniſhed pipkin filled over with water.. Boil it 
ſome while ; then pour it by inclination, into another 
veſſel, Put new water, to boil again over the calx, 
and decant it as before, on the firſt water: which pro- 
ceſs you repeat till you have entirely diſſolved all the 
calx. If ſome part of the metal remain at the bottom, 
too groſs to be entirely carried by the waters, it muſt 
be put in a melting-glaſs furnace to calcine, having 


care to take out, in proportion as it turus into calx, 
the 
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the upper part of the matter. When ik is all calcined, 
continue didolving it, by meas” of- boiling water, as 
you did the firſt. When you have got all your waters 
ol diſſolution, vaporiſe them over à flow fire; and 
particularly towards the end ofthe evupocktton, have 
a ſingular care that the fire. be not c . Which 
then remains at the bottom, very nne and fubiilized. 
| 2. To twenty=five und of this calc add antequal *. 
; weight of frite made of, tarce, or ly ſand,” well 
pounded and ſifted through. a very fine ſteve, and four 
ounces of White falt of- tartar, popnded and ſted in 
the fame manner. Put theſe ingredients in a, melting- 
laſs furnace; melt aud purge them there for ten hours. 
Then, having taken the pot off from the fire, take-out 
the matter, Which, alter having woll pulveriſed, keep 
it in a cloſe dry place, where duſt cannot come at it.— 
Such is the firſt and principal matter to be uſed in the 
compoſition of enamels, of Whatever fort of colour 
you want to make them. N 
| n 3 a 
XLII. | To make ax evamel a; aubite a. milk. © 


IT 


1. To fx: pound weight of the matter juſt deſcribed, 
put ſorty-eight grains of magneſia, prepared as follows, 
2. Put in an iron ſpoon, to the reverberating fire, 
the bits of mag neſia, rough as it eomes from the mine. 
When it is Whitened, pour good vinegar over it, then 
break it ſmall, aud waſh it ſew era times with warm 
water, Dry, pulveriſe, and ft it, chen preſerve it in 
a covered pot ſonſe mm 
3. This magnefia, and primary enamel mattef, you 
put, in the above preſe ibed proportion, in a crucible, 
ik on a glaſs-melting fire, then throw the whole contents 
p into clear water; dry it, melt it again, as before, and 
i throw it in water again, and ſo on. This operation 
j repeat three times. Being thus well purified, it you 
| find it not quite white enough, add a little more mag- 
neſia, and begin the ſame proceſs as before. Then 
take it off the fire, and make it into ſmall round cakes. 
Such is the method of preparing the enamel to paint 
with on gold, and other metals, 


XLIII. To 
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XLIII. To make an emerald turquoiſe colours, __ 


Put fix pounds of the ſaid enamel primary matter in 
a varniſhed crown-glaſs pot. Melt and purge it three 
times as uſual, as preſcribed in the preceding article. 
On the third time projeR, at four ſeparate times, three 
ounces of ſcories of copper, prepared as directed in 
Art. xliv. mixed with ninety-ſix grains of zaffar pre- 
pared the ſame way exactly, and in the ſame manner 
as the magneſia, and forty-eight of that very magneſia 
in ſubtile powder, Stir well the matter on the fire, 
at the time of each projection, with a long-handled iron 
hook; and, when the colour feems to be to your lik- 
ing, take it out of the fire, and make into ſmall round 
cakes as uſual, This will make a moſt beautiful tur- 


quoiſe enamel. 


XLIV. Hoa to prepare the ſcories of copper for the above 
: | pur paſe. 

This preparation is very ſimple. Waſh, firſt, the 
ſcories well, and ſet them to calcine three days at the 
entrance of a reverberating furnace. Then grind this 
and ſiſt it. Calcine again as before, grind and fift the 
ſame, repeating this operation three different times. 
When finiſhed, it is called a calx of copper. Of this, 
mix three ounces with forty-eight grains of prepared 
magnetia, and ninety-fix of zaffar alſo prepared, for a 
projection on enamel's primary matter, to make a fine 
ſort of turquoiſe colour. 


XLV. To make blue enamel. 


Put in a varniſhed crown-glaſs pot, in a melting-glaſs 
furnace, four pounds of common primary enamel mat- 
ter; two ounces of zaffar, and forty-eight grains of pre- 
pared ſcories of copper, all previouſly well pulveriſed 
and mixed When this compoſition is in good fuſion, 
throw it in water, then dry it, and put it again in the 
ſame pot. Leave it there till the matter is well incor- 
porated, and proceed as directed for the others, 


XLVI. 7. 
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XLVI. To make green enamel, 


1. Melt and purge, by the glaſs-melting fire, and in a 
varniſhed crown-glaſs pot, four pounds of the primary 
enamel matter. Leave it there twelve hours ; after 
which throw it in water, dry it, and put it again in the 
ſame fire, for the ſame time, to cleanſe it well. 

2, Grind into a very ſubtile powder, ſome of the 
aforeſaid ſcories of copper, and ſome ſcories of iron, 
Mix theſe powders together, wiz, two ounces of the 
former, and forty-eight grains only of the latter; 
which, being divided into three different parcels, pro- 
ject, at three diſtint times, on the enamel matter in 
fuſion, ftirring well with an iron hook at the time of 
each projection, that the colour may better incorporate; 
and in twelve hours afterwards you will find a very 
fine green enamel, 


XLVII. To make a black ſhining enamel, 


Take of our primary enamel matter in powder, four 
pounds; red tartar, four ounces ; and of our prepared 
magneſia, in ſubtile powder, two. Put all this into a 
varniſhed pipkin, ſo large, that all theſe powders toge- 
ther ſhall not come higher than the third part of the veſ- 
ſel, this matter, when melted, ſwells very much. When 
in perfe& fuſion, throw it into water; take it out to 
dry, then put it again in the pot, and purity it as be- 
fore. Do ſo till you find it ſufficiently purified ; then 
take the pot off the fire, and the matter out of the pot, 


XLVIII. To make an enamel, purple colour, 


Reduce into ſubtile powder, and mix well together, 
fx pounds of our primary and general enamel matter; 
three ounces of prepared magneſia, and fix of ſcories 
of copper, prepared as before mentioned. Melt and 
purify all this in a varniſhed pipkin, by placing it in a 
melting-glaſs furnace, When in good fuſion, throw 


this matter in water; dry it, and put it again in the 


ſame pot to purify it a new by the ſame proceſs. It 
ou find your colour to your liking, take the pot off 

rom the fire, and keep your enamel for uſe. 

XLIX, Another, 


* 


. 


- 
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XLIX. Another. 


Take fix ounces of our general matter, two of prepa- 
red magneſia, and forty-eight grains of the atoreſaid pre- 
paration of ſcories of copper. Pulveriſe, and proceed 
as above. This compoſition will give a very fine pur- 
ple enamel, fit for all ſorts of works which goldſmiths 
will employ it in. 


L. 4 yellow enamel, 


Take, and reduce into a very fine powder, fix pounds 
of. the general matter; three ounces of tartar, and ſe- 
venty-two grains of prepared magneſia, Put all into a 
pot large enough not to loſe any thing of the matter 
when it comes to ſwell at the time of its fuſion, | 


LI, To make a cryſlaline matter, which ſerves as a baſis to 


red- colour enamels. 


1, Take twenty-four pounds of ſalt, drawn from tri- 
turation, lotion, filteration, and evaporation ; and ſix- 
teen pounds of white tartar, that is to ſay, of white and 
tranſparent river pebbles, calcined and reduced into an 
impalpable powder. Both theſe ingredients being 
equally reduced into a ſubtile powder, mix and wet 
them ſo as to make a hard paſte of them, of which you 
will form ſmall thin cakes, Put theſe cakes in pipkins, 
and place them in a lime, or potter's kiln, where they 
are to calcine for ten hours. OY 
2. When theſe cakes are well calcined, reduce them 
into a ſubtile powder, add four pounds of lead and 
pewter calx (prepared and ſubtilized as before directed, 
Art xli.) and as Huch white tartar alſo calcined and 
purified by lotion, &c. (as directed, Art. xxxiv. n. 2.) 
Theſe three laſt ingredients being reduced into a ſub- 
tile powder, put them in a varniſhed pipkin, and place 
them in a melting glaſs furnace, there to be melted and 
purified, by throwing the compoſition, when in fuſion, 
into water, then drying, &c, three times; after which 
the whole is completed, 


LU. How 


3 
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LII. How to make a fine preparation ſuſible magneſia, to 
be employed in the making of red enamels. 


1. Take whatever quantity of magneſia you pleaſe, 
Add to it an equal quantity of nitre prepared by lotion, 
filteration, and evaporation Set this matter in a pipkin 
to calcine for twenty-four hours, by reverberating fire. 
Then take it out, and waſh it with warm water, to 
cleanſe it from all the nitre, and dry it. When this mag- 
neſia be dry, it will be of a very fine red. 

2. Now add to it its equal weight of armoniac ſalt, 
Grind all well on a marble ſtone, wetting it with diſtil- 
led vinegar, ſo that it comes into a ſort of clear pale, or 
colour tor painting. 

3. Then dry this matter; and, having pulveriſed it, 
put it a ſubliming in a ſtrong glaſs matraſs, with a 
long neck and a large belly. Give it the ſublimating fire 
for twelve hours; break the matraſs ; weigh u frſt the 
ſublimed part, and mix 't with what remained at the 
bottom; add as much new ammoniac ſalt as you had 
weight of ſublimation. Grind theſe well together, wet- 
ting them with vinegar, then dry and ſublime again as 
betore. Renew this operation ſo many times as will 


be requiſite, that the magneſia remain at laſt in a ſtat? 


of fuſibility at the bottom of the matraſs. 

4+ This liquid is fit for ſtaining cryltal of a very fine 
ruby hue; and, when employed with enamels, will 
render them of a molt beautitul red. 


LIII. To make red enamel, of a beautiful ruby hut, 


Put twenty ounces of the above fuſible magneſia, to 
one pound of the cryitaline matter (Art li., in good 
ſuſion. Purify the whole well, and try the colour. 

Note. According to the proportion of ſufble magnefia 
you put in this compoſition, you raiſe or lower the hue 
of your enamel. And, if carried to the degree of rubies, 
it will prove bright and beautiful. 


LIV. To make an enamel, true Balais-ruby colour. 


Take ten pounds of our cryſtalline matter. Purge it 


in-the melting glaſs furnace, by fuſing it, then throw- 
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ing it in water, drying, pulveriſing, and melting again, 
&c. three times. Put it again for the fourth time in fuſi- 
on; and, when in that ſtate, give it the purple colour 
by means of a proper quantity of fuſible magneſia, as 
mentioned in preceding article. After this proje& on 
it, at eight different diſtances of time, as much calcined 
alum, in ſubtile powder, as you will find requiſite to 
give it that degree of red hue you defire ; which to imi- 
tate the Balais ruby colour, muſt be tuller and deeper 
than that of the clear rubies. 


LV. To make a bright enamel, eſcarboucle colour, 


1. Take very fine gold, one part. Purify it again, 
and open it in the following manner. Diſſolve it in good 
regal water; diſtil it firſt from the gold, and recoho- 
bate it fix different times. Aſter this, take your gold 
powder from the veſſel, put it in a crucible, covered 
and luted as uſual, and place it in a furnace to the re- 
verberating fire, where it ſhall be left to calcine till it 
becomes a very high and deep red, which cannot hap- 
pen till atter ſeveral days calcination. 

2. Then, by projecting this part of well opened gold 
on twenty of the beforementioned cryſtalline matter, 
previouſly purged according to direction, and put in a 
{tate of good fuſion, an enamel will be obtained, of the 
moſt beautiful, tranſparent, e/carboucle colour. 


LVI. To give rock cryſtal the warious colours of topax, 
rubies, opal, heliotrape, and olbers. 


It is no leſs true than ſurpriſing, that all theſe differ- 
ent colours are the product of the ſame materials, and 
are operated in the ſame veſſel, and at the ſame time. 
But as the action of theſe metallic minerals, which tinge 
cryſtal in that operation, is ſtronger in proportion to 
the quantity of ſimilar ſpirits they meet with in aſcend- 
ing to the top of the crucible, ſo the colours acquire 
allo more ſtrength and vivacity. 

1. To make this operation, take two ounces of or- 
pine, of a gold or ſaffron- like colour; aud as much 
cryltalline arſenic ; one of crude antimony, and as much 


vt ammoniac ſalt. Pulyeriſe and mix well. Make a 4 
| 0 
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ef this powder, in a large crucible; over it lay another 
of rock cryſtal in bits, chuſing the ſmalleſt for the firſt, 
or bottom bed; and the largeſt and pureſt for the 
higher and laſt beds. Make thus, ffrata ſuper ftrata, of 
your powder and cryſtals, till you have employed all 
you have got of them, and take care to end with a bed 
of powder. The crucible being thus filled, cover it 
with another, at the bottom ot which, now become 
the upper part, a hole, of about two inches in dia- 
meter, being made, in order to give room for the ex- 
halation of the fumes. Lute the joints, and when dry, 
place the crucible'in a furnace, over black charcoals, 
and range more of them all round it, to the half way 
of the upper one. Add then ſome kindled coals, in 
order to light the others gradually. Theſe coals ought 
to be large and long, and all of oak wood. Care mult 
be taken to light them very regularly, letting them go 
out naturally of themſelves, and guard yourſelt care- 
fully from the fumes. As ſoon as the fire begins to 
abate, ſtop the hole of the upper crucible, to prevent 
the admittance of the cold air, which will break your 
cryſtals. 

When the crucibles are cold, unlute them, take your 
cryſtals, and get the fineſt and beſt coloured wo 9 
by the wheel. You will find theſe ſtones to be very 
little, if at all, inferior in point of beauty and hard- 
neſs, to the eaſtern ones. This Secret has gone through 
many experiments, | 

Aiter having given the method of making all ſorts of 
colours, which counterfeit the natural precious ſtones, 
the manner of ſtamping theſe artificial ones; a Secret 
by which the ſineſt and moſt precious original cameos 
and intaglias may be copied in a manner not in the 
leaſt inferior to the original, and which makes, at this 
preſent time, the amuſing occupation of moſt of the 
ladies and gentlemen at court. : 


LVII. The method of counter-drawing on artificial ſtones, tht 
original cameos, intaglios, and other gems, which are'kept 
and preſerved in the ſeveral muſeums of Europe. 


Chuſe the fineſt ſort of tripoly which can 1 
OA. 
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found, Grind it on marble, into an impalpable pow- 
der, and as ſubtile as poſſible. Add a little water to it, 
ſo as to make a ſort of paſte with it, of the conſiſtence 
of colours on pallets for painting. When it is in that 
ſtate, put it in a little ſquare tin mould, with turned up 
edges. Preſs well your paſte down in it, and ſmoothen 
the ſurface. As ſoon as you ſee it begins to dry, ſtamp 
on it the ſeal of which you want to obtain the im- 
preſſion, and taking it off ſkilfully from the tripoly 
paſte, let this dry thoroughly. When you find it is 
perfectly hard, and the ſtrokes of the ſeal are ſolid, put 
on the impreſſion ſome powder of cryltal, or any arti- 
ficial ſtone you pleaſe, whether red, green, or blue, or 
any other colour. then, with a metal pipe, blow on 
that powder the flame of a candle, or a lamp, till the 
cryltal is perfectly melted, When done, lay ſomething, 
luch as a ſmall iron pallet, of nearly the fize of the ſeal, 
on the melted paſte, and preſs it gently to make it take 
the better the iinpreſſion, and all the turns of the de- 
ſign, and then let it cool, When you take the cryſtal 
up, you will find it to be a periect copy of the original. 
You may then ſend it to the lapidary to be cut, and ſet 
for ſeal or ring, as you like, From thele very copies 
you may even get other copies, by following the ſame 
proceſs of operation; but it mult not be denied, theſe 
will not be quite ſo perfect as thoſe obtained from the 
originals themſelves. 

Mie. When you have made on the tripoly paſte the 
impreſion of the original ſeal, the ſafeſt and ſhorteſt 
way would be to bake it in a*turnace, under a tin arch, 
to prevent the coals from touching the impreſſion, 
which might hurt and damage the reliet. Then take 
of your mould, and put on the ſtamp, cryltal powder, 
or other fuſible matter, you may place it again under 
the ſame arch, in the furnace, and when that powder 
is melted, do as before directed. 


LVIII. To aſper glaſs globes, 


Wet the inſide of a glaſs globe with common water; 
then throw in ſome powder blue, or ultramarine, or 
elle ſome of the finelt ſmalt, and ſtir well the globe, 
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that theſe powders may ſtick every where. Then dilute 


ſome other colours with nut oil, keeping each parti- 
cular colour by itſelf. With the downy end of a quill, 
put ſome of theſe colours, one after another, in the 
— touching it every way with them. Put ſome 
four after that in the globe, and ſhake it ſo as to make 
it yo all over, and then the work is finiſhed. 


LIX. To give globes a filver colour. 


To four ounces of pewter, in fuſion, add two of 
quickfilver. Stir all well with a wooden ſpatula ; and 
when the whole is well incorporated, pour ſome of 
this compound into your globes, which mult previoutly 
have been warmed betore the fire. Turn them in all 
manner of directions, that the compoſition may fix it- 
ſelt better and more equally in all their capacity. Chop 
ſome tinſel very fine, and throw it in the globes when 
the pewter begins to cool, theſe little laminas will ſtick 
themſelves to it, and produce the fineſt effect ima- 


ginable. 


LX. A good method for tinn ing glaſi globes. 


Melt together one ounce of tin glaſs, and half that 

22 of pewter and of lead. When both are thus in 

uſion, throw in ſome mercury, and the whole into a 

pan full of water. Pour the water of by inclination, 

and dry this matter; then paſs it through a piece of 

linen, and roll it in a globe that is very dry in the 
inſide. | 

LXI. To make the ſame in colours. - 

To make theſe globes of what colour you like, mix 
ſome mercury with a great quantity of dry common 
ſalt, paſs it through a piece ot linen, beat it in a little 
chamber lye and water, which will granulate the mer- 
cury, If you put this mercury in your globes, juſt 
after you have coloured them, (as directed in Art. Ivil.) 
that mercury will fix itſelf into them, in litde grains or 
globulas all round, and appear like diamonds inceſ- 
tantly ſparkling. | 

LXII. To flick theſe globes upon one another, 


Pound into powder half an ounce of dragon's blood, 
| 3 
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83 much of bole armeniac, and a little quick-lime z 
which dilute all together with whites of eggs. Then 
cut a ſwine's bladder into ſmall bits, of the form and 
ſize of a ſhilling ; put ſome of that glue on both fides of 
them, and put one thus glued between every two 
globes, ſupporting them with your hands till you ſee 
the glue has got hold of the glaſs. In about one hour's 
time, they will ſtick ſo very hard, that there will be 
no danyer of their parting from each other. Theſe 
are to be ſuſpended in the air, or laid as ornaments on 
wain.coting, cornices, &Cc., 


LXIII. To make tranſparent framer. 


Boil for a quarter of an hour only, nut oil, fix 
ounces; white wax, four; ron, as much; and Ve- 
nice turpentine, two. When lukewarm, lay it on 
with a ſoſt bruſh. 


I.XIV. Another, 


Soak, for twenty-four hours, a fine white parchment 
Kin, in whites of eggs and honey, well beaten toge- 
ther. Waſh then your parchment, paſte it on the 
frame, and when dry, lay a coat of varuiſh on it. 


LXV. Another way, which will make the frame look as 


made of glaſs. 

Take one of the ſineſt and moſt perfect ſheets of 
vellum you can find. Waſh it, paſte it on the frame, 
and let it dry: Then boil in a glass veſſel, over a ſand 
bath, equal quantities of nut or lintſeed oil, and water, 
with a little crown glaſs, pounded into a very fine 
powder. With this you may at any time give a coat 
to your vellum, aud ſee the pleaſing effect it will have, 


LXVI. A avhite paint to preſerve the putty round the pants 
of glaſs, 

1. Grind white lead with water. Dry it, and grind 
it again with oil, then lay a coat of it over your putty. 
But if you want it to be ſtill more durable, put two 
coats of it, after having added a part of ſœtid oil, made 
in the following manner. 


2, Have 
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2. Have a lcaden plate with turned-up edges ta 
make a border, Fill it with nut or lintſeed oil. Cover 
it with a piece of glaſs, and expole it in the ſun, I. 


will ſoon be ſœtid. 


LXVII. To clear glaſs, 


Rub the plaſs cryſial with a piece of lead; that wil 
make it clear and bright. 


LXVIII. Hoav to diſtinguiſh à true form of a falſe font. 


Warm an iron plate; rub ſome oil over it; ſpread 
glaſs duſt on the middle, and cover that glaſs with 
kindled coals. Hold the ſtone you want to try over 
theſe coals, without letting it touch them. If the ſtone 
does not loſe its luſtre, and look dull, it is a true ſtone, 


LXIX. Another io the ſame purpoſe. 


Heat the ſtone by rubbing it with a piece of cloth. 
When hot, rub it with a piece of lead. If there remain 
any mark of it on the ſtone, it is a falſe ſtone, 


LXX. To make pearls, and ſevell them to what ſize you 
pleaſe. | | 

1. Take any quantity of ſeed of pearls. Let them 
be very white, and not perforated. Waſh them well 
in warm water, and let dry. Pound them in a new 
marble mortar, very clean and poliſhed. Grind them 
next on a marble ſtone, into a very fine impalpable and 
ſubtile powder. Put this powder in a glaſs mortar, and 
dilute it in a good quantity of mercurial water, Pour 
this water into, another glaſs veſſel, Add more mercu- 
rial water to that which remained in the mortar, mis 
well and pour this water off again, Continue ſo doing, 
till there ſhall not remain any of the pearl powder at 
all, and that both the pearls and the water ſhall have 
reciproca!ly impregnated the ſubſtance one of another. 

2. Being ſo far conducted, lay the lid on the glaſs 
veſſel in which the liquor is contained, and ſet it in the 
ſun for the ſpace of twenty days. At the end of which 


term, you may take notice of another liquor, os 
greaſy 
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10 greaſy oil, ſwimming on the top of the former. Skim 

* it carefully with a ſilver or glaſs ſpoon, and keep it ſe- 

It parately in a phial, to uſe it in proper time, as ſhall be 
directed. 


3. This being done, take the veſſel in which the for- 

mer liquor you have ſkimmed is, and place it in ba/nes 

vil marie Over a gentle fire, When the water of the balneum 
marie boils, you will perceive another ſcum riſing to the 

top of your liquor. Skin it again, and put it carefully 


b. in another diltin& phial, to be uſed alſo when it is 
1 proper. 
inn 4. What remains at the bottom of the veſſel, after 


this ſecond ſcum is off, is called Milt of pearls; a drug 


= much uſed among ladies who paint. So far your ma- 
1 terials are all prepared; the queſtion is now to employ 
them properly; and that you ſhall find in the following 

article, 
5. Take what kind of pearls you pleaſe, or rather 
lt, happen to meet with; for, how brown, black or im- 
ain perſect and ugly in every reſpect they may be, does not 


ſigniiy in the leaſt, provided only they be round, if 

you want them round, or oval, it you want them 
en oval. Thread them with a fine filver wire, or ſwine's 

hair; then put them to ſoak for the ſpace of twelve 
_ hours, in the Milt of pearls, They will ſuck that liquor, 


yr” ſwell, and ſoſten themſelves. At the end of twelve 
od hours, take them out from that milk by their wire, and 
6 ſuſpend them in ſo large a glaſs veſſel as to have none 
and of them touch any part of it, Cover the veſſel with its 
and lid, and ſet it in the ſun ſor twelve other hours; du- 
aur ring which time, they will harden. When they have 
ns been there twelve hours, put them again to ſoak for 
ds twelve hours, in the ſame milk as betore, to ſwell again; 
ve, then, ſuſpend them again in the ſun tor the ſame time, 
* and repeat this operation, till the pearls have acquired 
* the iize you want them to have. For they will always 
nere feed and (well themſelves, with that cream, whenever 
laſs vou put them into it. When they have ſoaked in it 
the tor the laſt time, and been dried afterwards tor twelve 
lich hours in the ſun, then put them to ſoak tor another 
e 2 twelve hours in the ſecond ſtuff which you ſkimmed 


21 from 
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from the milk of pearls, while it was in the balneo marie, 
Then ſet them again in the ſun for twelve hours. This 
term being over, put them to ſoak in the firſt fort of 
greaſy oil, which you ſkimmed for the firſt time from 
the liquor, aſter the twenty hours of its having been 
expoſed in the ſun. And when they ſhall have re. 
mained there for twelve hours, and been again expoſed 
after that, for twelve more out of it, in the ſun, as 
uſual, you have then got very fine, and exceeding]v 
good pearls; not ſophiſtic, but true and natural; aud 
you may have your own price for them. 

6. Ot the mercurial water, which is the chief thing, 
indeed, in this operation, we may ſafely aver, that it is 
a ſecret known by very few, and to thoſe only who are 
well verſed in the great Art of Chymiſiry, The mani. 
pulation deſcribed will 1 afford no little 
pleaſure and ſatisſaction to thoſe who are acquainted 
with the proceſs of making mercurial water, and who 
do not know, perhaps, the precious quality it is in- 
veſted with, of compoling or ſwelling pearls. 


LXXI. To gje cry/tal ruby hut, with lake. 


1. Take crimſon, or the reddeſt fort of lake you can 
find, half a drachm. Put it in a ſquare glaſs phial, and 
boil it in a balnreo marie for two hours. The lake, thus 
ſituated in the glaſs for two hours, not being touched 
by the water at all, but only penetrated by the heat it 
receives from it, ſhrinks at laſt, and becomes fryable. 
Take it out of the phial, grind it on marble into a ſub- 
tile powder, then add three or four drops of Venice 
turpentine. Put it again in the ſame phial as before, 
and boil it one hour in the ſame manner, and your 
colour is done. | 

2. To make uſe of it, you muſt hold, with ſmall 
pincers, your cryſtal over a chafingdiſh, filled with live 
coals, Then with the point of a wooden ſkewer, take 
the colour, and lay it on the cryſtal, which being hot, 
takes it in immediately. Let it cool, and ſet it, and 
it will look of a very fine red hue. 


LXXII. To make a ſapphire. 


1. Make ſome zaffar red hot in a ſmall 3 
eep 
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Keep it in that fituation ſome time, then throw it in 
the ſtrongeſt vinegar you can find, or in lieu of it, in 
houſe chamber lye. Let it there lay in the coldeſt part 
of your houſe for one night, Then wipe it well, make 
it into a very fine powder, by pounding it in a marble 
mortar, and keep it ina phial cloſely topped. 

2. To ten or twelve pounds weight of cryſtal, or 
tranſparent pebbles calcined, and mixed with ſalt of tar- 
tar, in the proportion of three parts of the firſt to two 
of the lat, put as much as will lay on a ſhilling of the 
above prepared zaffar. Mix all with a filver ſpoon, 
then 61] with it a pipkin, which put to the melting glaſs 
fre. Half an hour aſter it has been in, fill it up again 
with the ſame powder, and another halfan hour aſter 
the ſame, till it keeps full. "Then cover the pipkin well, 
and ſet it in the furnace the ſpace of four months, at 
leaft; for the longer it is kept tiere, the finer and harder 
the compoſition will be, Four or five days, however, 
after it ſhall have been in the furnace, it will not be im- 
proper to take out in a ſpoon ſome of the matter, and 
ſee whether the colour be to your liking; and if you 
find it too pale, add alittle more zaffar to it; if too 
dark, ſome cryſtal. | | 


LXXII. Another compoſition for the ſapphirets 


Take one ounce of calcined cryſtal ; two drachms of 
minium ; of lead and ſalt of tartar, about the weight 
of half a crown each; and three grains of zaffar. Put 
all into a ſubtile powder, and melt it in a crucible, If 
in this proportion you find it of too dark a hue, add as 
much cryſtal more as will bring it to the degree you 
like to have it, | 


LXXIII. To make an amethyzr, 


To ten pounds of cryſtal, or tranſparent pebbles 
calcined and prepared as before directed, (Art. xxiii.} 
add ſeven ounces of ſuſible magneſia, with one of load- 
ſtone, and a little zaffar. Mix all well, and put it in 
the furnace, for one month. 

If you add to the green compoſition a little calcined 
filver, you will ſee it ſurpriſing beautiſul, 

F CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Srenzrs concerning Cor ouxs & PAINTING, 


51. To paint in varniſh on wood. (Uſeful to 
Carriage Painters.) 


I, The preparations previout to the laying of coleurt, any the 
general proceſs obſerved in laying them on it, 


* way muſt firſt lay on the wood two coats of 
I Troyes-white, diluted wich fize-water, Next 


lay over theſe a third coat of ceruſe. Then mix the 
Colour you want with turpentine oil, add the varnifh 
to it, and lay it on the wood, previouſly prepared as 
follows. | 

2. Poliſh the wood, firſt, with ſhavegraſs or horſe- 
tail, and then with pounce ſtone. Lay afterwards, fix 
or ſeven coats of colour mixed with varniſh, allowing 
after each coat a ſufficient time to dry, before laying on 
the next; then poliſh over the laſt coat with pounce- 
ſtone, grinded on marble, into a ſubtile powder. When 
this 1s Sons, lay two or three coats of pure white var- 
niſh. As ſoon as this is dry, rub it over with a ſoſt rag, 
dipped into fine olive oil, then rub it with tripoly re- 
duced into ſubtile powder, and having wiped with a 
clean piece of linen, pats a piece of waſh leather all 


over it. 


II. To make s black. 


1. The black is made with lamp or ivoty black 


grinded on a marble ſtone, wich vinegar and Water, til 
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r is reduced into the moſt impalpable powder. Keep 


it in a bladder. 

2. There is a ſort of black which, from its hue, may 
be termed a velvet black This is made of ſheep trotter 
bones, burnt and reduced by grinding, ttke the other 


black, into an impalpable powder. Keep it the ſame 


As the other, 
III. To make a blue. 


Burnt turnſol mixed with quick lime and water, then 
ſized with leather fize, makes the blue, 


IV. To make the Gridelix. 


Grind cochineal with whitelead and alittle Venetian 
lake. According as you put more or leſs of this laſt in- 


gredient, you make it darker or clearer, 


II. To paint on paper. 
V. For the rad. 


To make a red, take flat, or Venetian lake and Bra- 
fil wood, and boil all together, with an addition of 


VI. To mate a fine yellow. 


You muſt boil ſome kermes in water impregnated I 
with orpine, 


VII. To make a green. 
A mixture of verdigreaſe, ſap green, Hungarian 


green, and tervette. The whole grinded on marble with 


a pretty ſtrong leather ſize. 


VIII. To transfer a print on wellum, and then paint il. 


Chuſe your print, and fit a ſheet of tranſparent, or 
varniſhed paper to it, for width and breadth. Lay it 
on che priut, and fix it by 1 four corners and the mid- 
0 "2 | de 
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dle part of the ſour edges, on that print, by means of 
a little white wax, the bulk of a pin's head. Tben 
with a fine lead pencil, ſketch out on the varniſhed pa- 
per, all the outlines and turns of the priut, which you 
plainly ſee through. When done, rub the back of this 
varniſhed paper all over with red chalk, and carrying 
it on the vellum, fix it on it, as you did on the print, 
Then with a wooden or ivory blunt point, paſs over 
all the ſtrokes which are delineated on the varniſhed 
paper, the red chalk of the back will ſet off in all thoſe 
parts, and lie on the vellum, whereon you will find the 
print perfectly ſketched, and fit to receive what colours 


you like. | 
§ III. Compoſitions for Limners. 
IX. How to prepare colours for limning. 


Moſt colours are prepared, or grinded with gum-ara- 


bpic. Ochre makes the yellow; courant meurant, the 


white; verdigreaſe, the green; ceruſe, the grey; lamp 
black, the black; cinnabar, the red; and gold in ſhell, 


the gold. 
X. To make what is called lamp- black. 


Put a large wick of cotton in a lamp, filled with nut 


bt Foil, and light it. Prop over the flame an earthen diſh, 


and now and then viſit this diſh, and gather all the black 
which fixed itſelf to it, | 


XI. Another way of making black, 


Burn ſome nut-ſhells in an iron pan, and throw them 
in another full of water. Then grind them on marble 


with either oil or varniſh, 
XII. To make a blue. 


Whitening grinded with verdigreaſe will make a very 
nine blue. 1 
XIII. 7. 
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XIII. To make a turquin blue, 


German turnſol infuſed for one night in chamber-lye, 
then grinded with a diſcretionable quantity of quick- 
lime, in proportion as you want to have it paler or 
darker, 


XIV. A fine green for limning. 


Grind ſome verdigreaſe, with vinegar, and a very 
ſmall quantity of tartar; then add a little quicklime and 
ſap-green, which grind with the reſt, and put in ſhells 
for keeping. If it become too hard, dilute it. with a 
drop of vinegar, 


XV. Anzother for the ſame purpoſe. 


Grind on a marble tone, verdigreaſe, and a third of 
tartar, with white wine vinegar: | 


XVI. To make Sap-green, or blackberry green. 


Expreſs the blackberry juice, when full ripe. Add 
ſome alum to it, put all in a bladder, aud hang it in a 
chimney to dry. 

XVII. To make lake. 


Take three parts of an ounce of Brafil wood ; a pint 
of clear water; one drachm and a half of roch alum ; 
eighteen grains of falt of tartar ; the bulk of two filberts 
of mineral cryſtal ; three quarters of a pound of the 
whiteſt ſound, or cuttle-fiſh bones, raſped. Put all 
together in a ſaucepan to boil, till reduced to one third. 
Strain it three times through a coarſe cloth. To make 
a finer ſort, ſtrain it four times. Then ſet it in the ſun 
under cover to dry. That which dries the ſooneſt is 


the fineſt, 
XVIII. To make a liquid lake, 


Pound ſome cochineal and alum together; then bail 
them with a quantity of lemon-peels, cut very ſmall, 
And when it is come to the right colour you want, paſs 


it through a cloth, 2 1 
; 3 An- 
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XIX. Another away. 


On a quantity of alum and cochineal pounded and 
boiled together, pour drop by drop oil of tartar till it 
comes to a fine colour, ; 


| XX. For the wermilion. 


Vermilion becomes very fine in aquavite, or in child's 
urine. But it will be till finer, if you put in agravitæ 
with alittle ſaffron. It is uſed with whipped whites of 
| XXI. For the mating of carmine. 


1. Boll two quarts of ſpring water in a varniſhed 
Pipkin, and when it Foils throw in eren pugis ot 
pulveri'ea c>-«am. After this has thrown two or three 
bubbles, take it off the fire and decant it in another clean 
Pipkin. Then put in this water five ounces of cochi- 
neal in powder, and boil it for a quarter of an hour, 
Add three pupils of autour, in fine powder, and make 
it throw four bubbles, 'Then add three pugils of Ro- 
man aJum in powder, and take it out directly from the 
fire, which muſt be made of live coals. 

2. Strain all through a linen cloth, and divide this 
liquor into ſeveral delph veſſels, and ſo let it remain 
for three weeks. At the end of that term, pour off the 
water by inclination. You will find under a kind of 
mouldineſs, which you muſt caretully pick off, and 
then gather the carmine. 

Note. Every five ounces of cochineal give one of car- 
mine. It is to be grinded on marble. A general opi- 
nion prevails, that this operation is belt done in the 
creſcent of the moon. How far it is neediul to obſerve” 
this precept, is leſt to the wiſe to determine, 


XXII. Colours fit for expreſſing the various complexions. 


1. For women and children, mix a little white and 


a little turnſol. | BE = 
. 2. For men, a mixture of white and vermilion is 


proper. * CRORE f 
3: For old folks, you muſt uſe ſome white and * 
Wy | 4. For 
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4. For horſes, you muſt chuſe biſtre, ochre and white. 
The dark brown horſes require a little addition of black. 
[he gray want nothing but biſtre and white. 


$ IV. To make tranſparent colours. 
XXIII. For the green. 


Put in very ſtrong vinegar, verdigreaſe,. rue-juice, 
and gum arabic. Set this in the ſun for a fortnight, or, 
if you have no ſun, boil it on the fire, Strain it, bottle 
and ſtop it. Shake it well, before uſing. 


XXIV. For the red. 


Make a lye with ſalt of tartar. In it, put to infuſe: 
for one night, ſome India wood, with a little alum. 
Boil all, and reduce to one third. Run it through a 
linen cloth, and mix ſome gum-arabic with it. With 
more or leſs alum, you make it of a higher or paler hue. 


XXV. For the yellow: 


Bruiſe Avignon ſeed, called French Berries, and put 
it in. a lye of falt and tartar to boil on the fire, to the re- 
duction of two thirds. Run it, and boil it one bub- 
ble more. Then. bottle and cork it.. It muſt be ſhaken 
before-uſing. A ſmall addition: of ſaffron renders it 


. 
; . Ws 


Soak in chamber-lye, one night, a quantity of Ger- 
man Palma Chriſti. Take it out and grind it with a lit 
tle quick lime. More or leſs quick lime will raife or 

lower it in hue, And nothing more is required to dilute- 
it than chamber-lye and gum arabic. | 


XXVII. Another blue, very like ultramarine. 
Grind ſome indigo on porphyry with turpentine oil. 
Put it afterwards in a glazed pipkin, and lute it well. 
Let it thus lay for the ſpace of ſix weeks. The longer 


you leave it, the more blue it will be. 8 
FI „ 
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XXVIII. A pale red, to paint on enamel. 


1. Take the filings of a piece of good iron. Put them 
in a matraſs with aguafertis, and ſet it on a flow fie, 
Let it boil gently till the filings are all diſſolved, 

2. When this is done, pour a little warm water inte 
the matraſs, and let it remain a few hours on the fire, 
then pour all into another veſſel. When the liquor ſhall 
be quite clear, decant it out gently, and leave the pow- 
der, which is at the bottom, to dry. | 

3. Put this dried powder in a new crucible well co- 
vered and luted, then neal it gently on a very regular 
fire, and a little while aſter, take it out and let it cool. 

4. Naw one drachm of that powder, and three of 
yellow Dutch beads ground with maſtich-oil, will give 
full ſatisſaction. 


XXIX. Proce/; of making purple, for painting an enamel, 


1. Take one drachm of very fine gold, forged weak, 
Cut in ſmall bits, and neal it, Put that gold into a ma- 

traſs, with one ounce of ammoniac ſalt, and two of 
good aguefortts, and ſet it on a gentle fire to run all into 
iquor. 

* Have two ounces of clear water, near boiling, and 
throw it in the matraſs. This done, pour the whole in 
a glaſs phial of more than a quart fize, to which add 
one ounce and a half of oil of tartar drop by drop. 
It will occafion an ebullition, which being ceaſed, you 
muſt fill the bottle with water, and let it reſt till the 
gold falls to the bottom. | | 

3. When the water is quite clear, decant it out gent- 
ly, for fear of diſturbing the gold and loſing it. Then 
fill the bottle with new water, repeating this operation 
till the water is as ci'ear when you decant it out, as 
when you put it in, and has no more ſmell, | 

4. Take your gold out of the bottle, and put it on a 
fine brown paper, folded in four or five doubles, and 
turned up by the edges, in form of a little cafe or 


mould. There let it dry, and when dry, keep it for uſe. 
| 5 Grind, 
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6. Grind, next, ſome fine white froſt-glaſs; mix it 
with water, put it in a bottle, and ſhake it, then let it 
ſettle, When this powder is fallen to the bottom, de- 
cant off the water, and let the powder dry in the veſſel. 

6. The proportion to make the purple colour. Take 
three grains only of your aforeſaid gold duſt to thirty 
of the white froſt- glaſs, thus prepared. Mix both in a 


'calcedony mortar with clear water. After the powder 


has ſettled to the bottom of the mortar, decant out the 
water, and let the powder dry in the mortar. 

7. This done, take the powder out of the mortar, 
and putting it on a white hit of paper, dry it by a flow 
fire, till you ſee it has acquired a fine purple hue. 

8. Grind, now, this powder with a little Jil of ſpike, 
and put it iu little caſes made with cards, of which the 
edzes are turned up. When the card has ſoaked the 
oil, the whole operation is accompliſhed. Prelerve it, 
by putting it in ſmall boxes, in a dry place. 


XXX. How to make @ fine fleſþ colour. 


9. The mere addition of a little black to the above 
compoſition will make the fineſt colour tor complexions, 
or fleſh-colour, and may juſtly be deemed a ninth ar- 
ticle in the proceſs which is to be obſerved in its fabri- 
cation. 


XXXI. A good way to make carmine.. 


Make a little bag, tied vet y cloſe, of fine Venetian 
lake. Put it in a little varniſhed pipkin, with rain- 
water and cream of tartar, and boil it to a firup. Thus 


you will haye a fine carmine colour, 


XXXII. Another way. 


Grind dry, on porphyry, ſome of coccinella wrſula, 
fugar-candy, roch-alum, and gum-arabic, all nearly ia 
equal quantities, except the, gum, of which you put a 
little les. Put theſe powders into a glaſs phiat, and 


pour over a ſnfficient quantityof brandy to cover them, 


and ſqueeze over the juice of a lemon. Stop well tife. 
bottle, aud (et it in the ſun tor fix weeks, Rua the colour 
| Fs ö io 
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into ſhells, taking care that none of the ground ho u'd 
run out with it. 


XXXIII. The whole procefs of making altramarine. 


t. Make ſome of the browneſt lapis red hot in a cru. 
cible, then throw it into vinegar. Repeat this three 
times. When calcined, pound it in a mortar, and 
ſift it. Then grind it on porphyry, with a mixture of 
lintſeed oil nnd ſpirit of wine, in equal quantities, and 
previouſly digeſted together in a matraſs, and often 
ſhaken to prepare them tor this uſe, When you ſhall 
have ſubtilized your api powder, then incorporate it 
with the following cement. 

2. Lintſeed oil, two ounces; Venice turpentine, 
three; maſtich, halt a one; % fetida, two; black 
roſin, as much; wax, halt an ounce; yellow roſin, 
three. Boil all in a glazed pipkin, for a quarter of an 
hour; then run it through a cloth into clear water, 
Take it out of that water; and, taking of this, and of 
the grinded /apis, equal quantities, incorporate them in 


' a glazed pan, and pour fome clean warm water over, 


and let it reſt for a quarter of an hour, Stir this water 
with a wooden ſpatula ; and in another 1 of an 
hour you will ſee the water all azured. Decant, 
gently, that water into another glazed pan. Pour new 
warm water on the grounds, and proceed as before, 
continuing: to ſtir and beat it well ; then decant again 
this new azured water wit? the former, Repeat doing 
ſo, till the water is no more tainted with any azurine 
particles. When done, ſet your azured waters in 
evaporation, and there will remain at the bottom a 
very fine Azure of Ultramarine, wiz. four ounces of it 
for every one pound of compoſition. Ot the remainder 
you may make what is called cender blue. 


XXXIV. Another very fine ultramarine. 


Take the fineſt lapis laxuli you can find; break it in 
little bits, and make it red hot in a crucible, between 
blaſting coals, When red hot, throw it in white wine 
vinegar; then dry it and pound it in a marble mortar 
with a wooden peſtle, Should it not pound 2 

. calciue 
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calcine it again as before, and throw it again in vinegar, - 
Kc. then try it in the mortar, and if it do not pound 
vet, repeat again the ſame proeeſs, till it eaſily. ſubmits 
to be pulveriſed. After it has been put into- a: fine 
powder, grind it on a porphyry ſtone, with good agua» 
vite, till it is impalpable. Then gather it up in little 
cakes, which ſet a drying on paper of ſlates, When 
dry, if you pulveriſe it, you have a fne ultramarine. 


XXXV. A very good and experienced paſtil to make ultra- 
marine of I be deſes as for one pound. 


Take nut or lintſeed oil, three - ounces; new wax, 
and fine roſin, three ounces of each; roſin;. one; Bur- 
gundy pitch, four; aliban, otherwile male trankineenſe, . 
two drachms; dragon's blood, one. Melt all theſe 
ingredients, one alter another, in the ſame order as 
they are here preſcribed. That is to ſay, put in a var- 
niſhed pipkin, the oil firſt; and when a little warm. 
put in the roſin by little bits. This being diſſolved, 
put in the chalk pulveriſed, pouring it gentl „and by 
little at a time, leſt it ſhould blaze. As ſoon as the ro- 
fin is melted, pour the roſin in powder, aud by de- 
x Next add the Burgundy: pitch, broken in ſmall 

its, by little at a time; and when all are introduced 
and well diſſolved, add gradually the doſe of dragon's 
blood powder, and let it diffolvelike the other drugs 
Stir this compoſition with a ſtick, by means of which 
you are to judge, whether or not your paſtil is done. 
To know it, let a drop fall from the ſtick into a pan of 
water; then, working it between your fingers, you: 
ſee whether or not it ſtick to them. It it ſtick, the pa 
til is not done, and you muſt let it remain longer on 
the fire; then repeat the trial till it does not ſtick to 
your fingers, as a proof of its being arrived at its de- 
zree of perſection.— Throw it in a glazed pipkiu filled 
with cold water; and when it becomes a little cold, 
make into a ball with your hands, which you ſhall have.. 
previouſly: greaſed with lintſeed oil. Then you may. 
keep it as long as you pleaſe for uſe. Stay, however, 
three or four days, betore uſing it the firſt 7 — 
F 6 XX VI. The. 
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XXXVI. The way of mixing the lapis with the paſtil t 


make ultramarine, 

1. Dilute, as thick as you can, a quantity of the be- 
forementioned impalpable powder of li /azuli, with 
a liquor made of two parts of aguavite, and one of 
lintſeed oil. 

2. Melt in another glazed pan, without the aſfſili- 
ance of water; and over a gentle fire, the paſtil deſ- 
cribed in the preceding receipt, Obſerve that your paſ- 
til be perfeRly purified from any particles of water it 
might have carried away with it, when you threw. it 
in water in order to form it into a ball. 

3. When the paſtil is melted, throw into it the thick 

palte you had previouſly made of /apis lazuli with brau- 
dy and lintſeed oil, Stir and mix this ſo well, that the 
whole be moſt perfeQly united and incorporated. Then 
let it remain twenty-four hours, and cover it well for 
fear of duſt, 

4+ Aſter twenty-four hours are elapſed, put in this 
pan a quantity of lukewarm water, proportionable to 
that of the matter, and work well the whole together 
with two wooden peſtles, till the water becomes quite 
blue, which you will immediately decant off into a chi- 
na baſon, and cover carefully for fear of duſt. 

5. Put new lukewarm water again on the ſame paſ- 
til, Work it anew as befote, and proceed the ſame as 
the firſt time.—Repeat this operation as many times as 

ou find the water coming + and till you perceive 
it begins to turn gray or white, which is a convincing 
proof that there is no more good in the paſtil.— Be care- 
tul to range in order the different bowls in which you 
have decanted your tinged waters; and, to avoid miſ- 
takes, number them by firſt, ſecond, third, &c. 

6. Let theſe waters ſettle, and when quite clear as 
when you put them in, decant them again with all the 
ee poſſible, each into another ſimilar veſſel, for 

r of lofing any of the ultramarine which lies fixed 
all round the fides and bottom of the bowls, and might 
be, though never ſo little, carried off with the decant- 
ed waters, When theſe waters are duly decanted off, 

| | cover 
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cover again, carefully, the bowls, for fear of duſt, and 
jet the ultramarine, which lies round them, dry per- 
ſectly. When dry, bruſh it down gently to the bottom, 
with a new ſoft hair bruſh, and gather your powders 
ſeparately with the ſame numbers on each parcel, agree- 
able to that of the bowls, whence they come. 

7. The firſt ultramarine is the fineſt; the ſecond is 
not ſo much ſo as the firſt ; neither is the third ſo fine 
as the ſecond, Aud it goes thus, decreaſing in beauty, 


merit, and value. 


Ob/eruations on the above proceſs. 


1. Ultramarine might be drawn from the paſtil, by 
working it with the hands inſtead of peſtles. But, as 
it fatigues a great deal more the articulations by that 
ſort of working, than by the other, there is room to 
think, that by this mode of proceeding, each fingle 
operation might be attended with ſome imperfection; 
which is the reaſon why the peſtles are preferable. 

2. Some people make their api: red hot on bare coals, 
then ſteep it in diſtilled vinegar, repeating this ſeveral 
times till it becomes fryable. 

3. But it is much preferable to make it red hot in a 


. crucible ; becauſe, ſhould the fire make it ſplit, the bits 


will remain in the crucible. Now it need not be won- 
dered at if it does, particularly when calcinations are 
often repeated. ; 

4. The /apis, which is of a fine blue, and ſtriped with 
gold or ſilver, is the beſt to make ultramarine of. 

5. The lapis is alſo reckoned to be of a good quality, 
when it preſerves its fine colour, even after it has been 
made red-hot in blaſting charcoals, 


XXXVII. Another /ecret to compoſe a fine blue, for waſhing, 
in drawings, inflead of uliramarine, which it too dear, 


and too firong ta be uſed for that purpoſe. 


t. Gather in the ſummer, a large quantity of hlowart, 
which grows in the fields amony the corn. Pick well 
their blue leaves off. Have lukewarm water impreg- 
na ed with impalpable powder of alum. Put the pick- 
ed blue leaves into a marble mortar, with a ſufficient 

| quantity 
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quantity of that alum water, to ſoak them only. Then, 

with either a wooden or marble peſtle, pound them, 

till the whole is ſo maſhed, as to give the juice by ex. 

preſſion through a new cloth. Then ſtrain it over a 

glafs bowl, in which there is water impregnaied with 
the whiteſt gum-arabic you can find. 

2. Obſerve that you mult not put much alum in the 


+ firſt water, if you ate defirous of preſerving the bright. 


nels of the colour: for by putting too much of that in- 
gredient, as well as for the water impregnated with it, 
you darken the tone of the colour. 

3. Note. By means of the ſame proce's, you may like- 
wiſe draw the colours ſrom every flower which has any 
great eclat. You muſt not neglect to pound them with 
alum water, which prevents the colour from ſuffering 
— ee as it ſometimes happens at the very firſt 

ruiſe. 


4. To render theſe colours portable, ſet them a-dry - 


ing in the ſhade, in glaſs veſſels, well covered, to ſence 
them againſt the duſt, 


XXXVIII. The true ſecret of making Iris-green. 


t. Take a large quantity of the lowers of that name 
in the ſpring Pick them; that is to ſay, pick out the 
green and the yellow, which are at the bottom of the 
petal of the lower. Next to this,, pound them in a 
marble mortar, with a little lukewarm water, imprey- 


nated with alum. When pounded, expreſs: the juice 


through a new cloth, over a china bowl.. Then mix 
ſome gum-arabic water with it, 

2. Ii you want a tone of colour different from the na- 
tural colour of the flower, you may change it by only 
adding, after the flowers are pounded, a little quick- 
lime duſt in the mortar, and give two or three ſtrokes 
of a peſtle more to the whole; then (train it. 

3. Nate. If you ſhould pound theſe flowers in a 


wooden mortar, you mult be cautioned at leaſt to take 


care it ſhou d not be one of walnut tree wood, becaute 


it is apt to tarniſh the colours, and deſtroy their byight- | 


"neſs, 


««% —Q _ — 
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neſs, which is one of the chief things always required 
in colours. 

4. In the month of March, you may by means of the 
ſame proceſs, obtain the colour from garden, or dou- 
ble violets, But this is never ſo fine nor ſo lively, 


XXXIX. To make a dark green, for miniature picturet, 
awaſding on paper, on draperies and terraces. 


Take, towards the end of autumn, a good quantity 
of wallwort ſtalks, with their fruits on them, and very 
ripe. Let them rot for five or fix days in the cellar; 
and when you ſee the fruits have tomented ſufficient] 
to give eaſily their juice by expreſſion, ſtrain it — 
anew cloth in alum- water. Divide the whole into ſe- 
veral glaſs tumblers, to dry it more eaſly. Set them in 
the air, but not in the ſun, and lay ſome paper over 
them, to prevent any thing from falling into the glaſſes, 
but which ſhould not at the ſame time ſtop the exha- 
lation of the liquor, and thereby canſe it to become 
mouldy. By theſe means, you ſhall have a colour fit 


for the waſh of a green hue, and dark at the ſame time.. 


XL. To make the Biſtre for the waſh. 


1. Grind, on marble, with child's water, ſome 
chimney-ſoot. Mullar it as fine as poſſible. When 
done, put it in a wide-mouthed bottle, which fill u 
with clear water ; and then, ſtir and mix all well wit 
2 wooden ſpatula. Let the coarſeſt parts ſettle to the 
bottom of the veſſel. Decant out the liquor gently 
ino another veſfel, What remains in the bottom is 
the coarſeſt biſtre. | 

2. Proceed the ſame with reſpect to the ſecond bot- 
tle, and atter having left this to ſettle tor three or four 
days, inſtead of halt an hour, decaut it into a third. 
This gives you the fineſt biſtre. 

3. In the manipulation of all the colours which are 
intended to ſerve in drawing for waſh, whenever you 
will not have them riſe thick above the ſurtace of the 
paper, which would undoubtedly look very bad; for 
the neatneſ required in a draught, forbids the ule of 
any eoarſe colour. XLI. The 


= 


much red. 
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XLI. The ſecret for a fine red for the waſp. 


1. Make a ſubtile powder with cochineal. Put it in 
a veſſel, and pour roſe-water over it as will exceed 
above it by two fingers. 

2. Dilute calcined and pulreriſed alum, while it is 
quite warm, into plantain water, and mix ſome of the 
liquor in which you have diſſolved the cochineal. 

3. This proceſs will give you a very fine red, much 
preferable for the waſh, to that which 15 made with 
vermilion, becauſe this laſt has too much conſiltence, 
and beſides tarniſhes too ſoon, on account of the mer- 
cury which enters into its compoſition. 


XLII. A fecret to make carmine af a ſmall expence. 


Break and bruiſe in a bell-metal mortar, half a 
pound of gold colour Fernambourg Brafl. Put this 


to infuſe with diſtilled vinegar, in a glazed pipkin, in 


which boil it for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, 
Strain the liquor through a new ftro::g cloth; then ſet 
it again on the fire to boil, When it boils, pour on it 
white wine vinegar, impregnated with Roman alum, 


Stir well with a wooden ſpatula, and the froth that 


will ariſe is the carmine, Skim it carefully in a glas 
veſſel, and ſet it to dry, 


v. Compoſition of colours, to dye ſcins or gloves, 


XLIII. A lively Jabel. 


To make a lively Iſabel colour, you muſt, to a 
quantity of. white, add one halt of yellow, and two- 
thirds of red and yellow. 


 XLIV. For a pale filbert colour. 


1. Take burnt umber, a little yellow, very little 
white, and ſtill leſs red. | 

2. This is made darker, by adding a quantity of 
burnt umber, as much yellow, a little white, and as 


XLV. Fa 


gr 
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XLV. For the gold colour. 


To much yellow, join a little more red; and this 
Mixture will give you a very fine bright gold colour, 


XL VI. For the fl:ſb colour. 


To imitate well the complexion, or fleſh colour, you 
mix a little white and yellow together, then add a little 
more red than yellow, 


XLVII. The flraw colour. 


Much yellow ; very little white; as little red, and a 
great deal of gum. . 


XLII. A fine brown. 


1. Burnt umber ; much black chalk; a little black, 
and a little red; will make a fine brown, when well in- 
corporated together. 

2. The fame is made paler, by decreaſing the quan- 
tity of black chalk, and no black at all in the above 
compolition, | | 


XLIX. To make a fine muſk colour. 


Take burnt umber; very little black chalk ; little red 
and a little white. Theſe ingredients well mixed will 
produce as fine a muſk colour as ever was. N 


L. To make a frangipane colour. 


1. This is made with a little umber; twice as much 
red, and three times as much yellow. 

2. The paler hue of it is obtained by adding only, 
ſome white, and making the quantity of red equal to 
that of yellow. x 2. 


LI. 4 olive colour. | 44 , 


To make the olive coloùr, take umber, not burnt; 
2 little yellow ; and the quarter part of it of red and 


yellow, | 
LII. How 
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LII. How to make ius and gloves take theſe dyes, 


Grind the colours you have pitched upon. with per- 
fumed oil of jeſſamine, or orange flowers, Theu rang: 
the grinded colour on à corner of the marble ſtone, 
Grind of gum-adragant, an equal quantity as that of 
the colours, ſoaking it all the while with orange flower 
water. Then grind both the gum and the colour to- 
gether, in order to incorporate. them well, Put all 
into a pan, and pour a difcretionable quantity of 
water over it, to «dilute ſufficiently your paſte. I ben 
with a bruſh, rub your gloves or ſkins over with this 
tinged liquor, and hang them in the air to dry. \\ ken 
diy, rub ihem with a flick. Cive them again, with 
the ſame bruſh, another hmilar coat of the ſame dye, 
and hang them again to dry. When dry for this {e- 


. cond time, you may dreſs them, the colour is ſufi- 


ciently fixed, and there is no fear of its ever com- 


ing off. 
LIN. To warnifs à ehimney, 


Blacken it firſt with black and fize. When this coat 
is dry, lay another of white lead over it, diluted in 
mere 6zed water. This being dry alſo, have verdi- 
greaſe diluted and grinded with oil of nuts and a 
—_ varniſh, and paſs another coat of this over the 
w * 


$ VI. To colour, or varniſh copperplate prints. 


LIV. To warniſh copper plate prints. 


1. Have a frame made preciſely to the fize of your 
print. Fix it with common flour paſte, by the while 
margin on that frame, Let it'dry, then lay the fol- 
lowing tranſparent varniſh on it, which is to be made 
without fire. 

2. Dilute in a new glazed pipkin, with a ſoft bruſh, 
as big as your thumb, about a quarter of a pound ot 
Venice turpentine, and twopenny worth of ſpike, and 
turpentine oils, and half a gill, or thereabouts, of 
ſpirit of wins, This varniſh being no thicker chan 

the 
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ne white of an egg, lay with your bruſh, a coat of it 
n the wrong fide of the print; and, immediately an- 
ther on the right. Then ſet it to dry, not upright, 
hut fat. And, if it ſhould not dry quick enough, paſs 
light coat of ſpirit of wine on ho whole. 


LV. Heaw to colour theſe prints, in imitation pictures in 
oil colours. | 

1. To paint theſe prints, you muſt work them on the 
ack in the following manner: Prepare firſt your co» 
ours on 2 pallet, and then proceed thus; 

2, The fleſh colour is made with a little white and 
ermilion, which mix with your pencil, according to 
he degree of redneſs you will have it. For the green 
f tree-leaves, You mult here mountain-green, ready 
reared from the colourman ; and tor the finelt green, 
me verdigreaſe. As for the lighter ſhades of theſe 
vours, you only add ſome yellow to either of the 
dove two, more or leſs, according to the circume 
ſ-nces.— Lo paint woods and trunks of trees, nothing 
ore is required than umber.— Lo expreſs ſky-eolours 
ad clouds, you mix ſome blue cerute with white lead; 
nd with theſe two colours only, you alter your blues 
o various degrees of ſhades, diininiſhing or augment- 
ing one of the two, according to the darkneſs or light- 
neſs of the ſkies which you want to expreſs. For the 
diſtances, a mixture of yellow aud white lead, and fo 
on for the other colours you may want. 

3- You are to compoſe them yourſelf on the pallet 
with the pencil; and to mix or unite them, uſe a little 
oil of nuts, which take up with the point of the pallet- 
knife. Then, with your pencil, you apply them on 
tue wrong ſide of the print. 


LVI. A varniſh avhich ſuits all forts of prints and pic- 
tures ; flands waiter, and makes the awork appear as 
Sining as glaſs. 

Dilute one quarter of a pound of Venice turpentine, 

with a gill, or thereabouts, of ſpirit of wine. If too 

wick, add a little more of this laſt; if not enough, a 


idle of the former, ſo that you bring it to have no 
more 


. * ce a - 
2 * a © 


'ounces ; ſpirit of the ſame, and of wine, equal parts, 
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more thickneſs than the apparent one of milk, Lay ore 
coat of this on the right fide of the print, and whe 
dry, it will ſhine like glaſs, If it be not to your liking, 
you need only lay another coat on it. 


LVII. To make appear in gold the figures of a print, 


t. After having laid on both fides of the print, one 
coat of the varniſh deſcribed in the above Art. lvi. in 


zuite 


drint 
order to make it tranſparent, let it dry a little while, Nite 
Then, before it is quite fo, lay ſome gold in leaves on Werſe 
the wrong ſide of the print, preſſing gently on it with Homnn 
the cotton you hold in your hand. By theſe means all What i 
the parts, whereon you lay thefe gold leaves, will ap. Nupre 
pear like true maſſive gold on the _ bde. pff. 
2. Now, when this is all thoroughly dry, lay on the Nidy 
Tight fide of it, one coat of the varniſh deſcribed in the Hi 
preceding Art, lvi. it will then be as good as any ſours 
crown-glaſs. You may alſo put a paſte board behiud Nu 


the print, to ſupport it the better iu its frame. 


LVIII. 4 curious fecret to make a print imitale the paints 
ing on glaſs. 


Chuſe a crown-glaſs of the fize of your print; and 
lay on it two coats of the following varnihh : 

1. Put on the fire, in a glazed pipkin, and let boil 
for the ſpace of one hour, Venice turpentine, four 


one ounce and a half of each; maſtich in tears, two 
drachms. 

2. Aſter it has boiled the preſcribed time, let it cool, 
and then lay the firſt coat on the glaſs; this being dry, 
lay another ; and, as ſoon as this is nearly dry, then lay 
on it, as neatly as poſſible, the print, previouſly pre 
pared as follows. 

*;. Have a glazed veſſel ſo broad at bottom as to ad- 
mit of the print flat with all eaſe in its full ſize. Lei 
this veſſel be alſo as wide at top as it is at bottom, that 
you may get the print in and out of it on its flat, wit! 
out bending it in the leaſt. Pour ap_—_ in this 
pan or veſſel, enough to cover all the bottom, * 

id 
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ay the engraved ſide of your print on that agrafertit. 
Take it out, and wipe the agueforus off gently with ſoſt 
ags, then ſteep it two or three times in three different 
lean freſh waters, and wipe it each time in the ſame 
anner. 

4. This being done, lay the right fide on the beſore- 
entioned glaſs, before the iecond coat of varniſh be 
uite dry, and while it is flill moiſt enough for the 
rint to ſtick upon it ä 9 and ſmoothly, 
vithout making any wrinkles or bladders. When it is 
erſectly dried in that ſituation, wet your finger in 
ommon water, and mciſteniny the print on the back 
ut in all the white places, which have received no 
mprefion from the engraving of the plate, rub it all 
df, By theſe means, there will remain nothing but 
aicly the printed parts. On them you may paint in 
il with a bruſh, and the moſt bright and lively co- 
ours; and you will have pictures, on which neither 
ivſt nor any thing elſe will be able to cauſe any da- 
nage. To do this, there is no need of knowing, 
tier how to paint or draw. 


ILIX. Another tu the ſame purpoſe. 


1. Heat before the fire, a crown glaſs of the ſize of 
he print, and then rub it over with Venice turpentine, 
vhich, on account ol the heat of the glaſs, will ſpread 
ne more eaſily, | 

2. Boil next your intended print in ſpirit of wine, 
or about half a quarter of an hour; and then lay it by 
the right fide on the glaſs. . 

3. This glaſs being cold, wet your finger, and 
moiſteniag the back of the print, ſcrape with your 
ail, the paper off the glaſs, fo that there remain no- 
ung but the ſtrokes of the engraving. 

4. Boll in a matraſs, for about a quarter of an hour, 
r rather more, and in balnes marie, one part of tur- 
pentine with ſour of ſpirit of wine. Then lay two 
oats of this compoſition on the back of the print, 
aer you have ſcratched off all the paper, and allow- 
ag time between each coat to dry. 

5. As ſoon as the fecond coat is dry, you may lay 

vn 
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on water-colours on the print, according to taſte an 
judgment, agreeable to the beauty of the prints uſed, 


LX. The methad of chalking, for thiſe who are not acquainy 
with drawing. 


They who are not acquainted with the principles of 
drawing, may amuſe themſelves with chalking ſony 
beautiful prints, on white paper, where they ſhall har: 
nothing more to do afterwards than ſhade, in the ſam 
manner as they fee done in the original. When thy 
ſhall have pradiſed for a while in that way, they wil 
| ſoon become able to ſtrike out themſelves ſome pool 
piece or deſign. And to obtain that point, the (6. 
lowing method is recommended. 

1. With a ſoft, and one of the beſt black lead yen. 
cils, rub one fide of a white ſheet of -paper, cut to the 
_ fize of the print, fo that nothing of the paper can be 
ſeen, and only the black lead colour. Lay this ſheet 
on the clean fide, upon the face of the print, thati 
may not ſoil it; and on this ſheet, the black fide « 
which now lies uppermoſt towards you, lay another 
- ſheet of clean paper, and fix theſe three ſheets togeth! 
by the four corners, and on the edges with fine pins 
ſo that the ſheets may not vary one from another, which 
would quite-confufe and mar the whole deſign. 

2. Now take a blunted needle, or ivory point, an 
flip it, in preſſing gently all over the turns of tl: 
prints, -going gradually and orderly, for fear of for 
getting 1ome places, which may be prevented by h. 
mg a flat ruler acroſs the print under your hands 
When the whole is finiſhed, unpin the papers; ad 
on the under part of that which lays at top, you vil 
find all the outlines of the print molt exadly drawn, 

3. You may now on theſe outlines, paſs a {trol 
with India ink 'and a bruſh, or with ink and a pen; 
aſter which, with a crum of ſtale bread, you rub df 
clean all the uſeleſs marks of the pencil, and lear? 
none but thoſe marked with ink. And to-ſhade this 
devgn, watſh it with India ink, or colours, and: 
drubh. a 
We LXI. f 


pa 
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LXI. To prepare a tranſparent paper to chalk with, 


In order to obtain the art of chalking -neathy, and 
not to go out of the fine turns and outlines of a draw- 
ing, 'begiuners ſhould firſt know how to prepare a 
tranſparent paper, which, as it lets them ſee the minuteſt 
parts of the ſtrokes as through a glaſs, gives them of 
courſe an opportunity of acquiring by pra*tice, a cor» 
retneſs in the expreſſion of all the turns of drawing. 
This preparation is as follows: 

1. Have, one or ſeveral, ſhrets of fine and very thin 
paper, and rub them over with oil, or ſpirit, of tur- 
pentine, mixed in double the quantiry of oil of nuts, 
Lo cauſe the paper to imbibe that mixture, ſteep a 
ſponge or feather in it, which paſs on both ſides of the 
paper, and then let it dry. 

2. When you want to uſe it, lay it on a print. Then, 
with a bruſh, a pencil, or a pen, paſs over all the 
frokes, lines and turns, of the deſign laid under. You 
may even thus learn to ſhade with neatneſs, if you 
waſh that ſame deſign, while fixed on the original print, 
with India ink. : 

By practiſing often you may learn to draw very 
neatly, and even with boldnets. This method will 
certainly prove very uſeful, and entertaining, for thoſe 
who have not the patience to learn by the common 
method, which ſeems too tedious to ſome, and gene- 
rally diſguſts beginners. | 


$ VII. For painting on glaſs. 


LXII. How to draw on glaſi. 


Crind lamp-black with gum-water and fome com- 
mon falt, With a pen or hair pencil, draw your defign 
ou the glaſs, and afterwards ſhade and paint it with 
any of the following compoſitions. . 


LXIII. A cotour for grounds on glaſs. 


1. Take iron filings and Dutch yellow beads, equal 
parts, If you want to have a little red caſt, _ 
ttle 
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little copper filings, With a ſteel mullar grind all theſe 
together on a thick and ſtrong copper plate, or on por. 
phyry. Then add a little gum-arabic, borax, common 
falt and clear water. Mix theſe a little fluid, and put 
the compoſition in a phial for uſe, | 

2. When you come to make uſe of it, you have no. 
thing to do but with a hair pencil lay it quite flat ou 
the deſign you had drawn the day before; and baving 
left this to dry alſo ſor another day, with the quill of a 
turkey, the nib of which ſhall not be ſplit, you heighten 
the lights in the ſame manner as you do with crayons 
on blue paper. Whenever you put more coats of the 
above compoſition one upon another, the ſhade, you 


muſt be ſenſible, will naturally be ſtronger. And when 


this is finiſhed, you lay your colours for garments and 
complexions as follows. 


LXIV. Preparation of lake, for glaſs. 


Grind the lake with a water impregnated with gum 
and falt ; and then make uſe of it with the bruſh. —The 
ſhading is operated by laying a double, treble, or more 
coats of the colour, where you want it darker. And 
ſo it is of all the following compoſitions of colours. 


LXV. Preparation of the blue purple, for glaſe, 


Make a compound of lake and indigo, grinded to- 
ether with gum and ſalt water; and uſe it as diredted 
in the preceding article. 


LXVI. Preparation of the green for glaſs. 


Indigo mixed with a proportionable quantity of 
gamboge, and grinded together as above, will anſwer 
the intended purpoſe. 


LXVII. Preparation of the yellow for the ſame. 
Gamboge grinded with ſalt water only. 


IVI. Preparation of the white, 
You have ouly to heighten much the white parts 


LXIX. The 


* 
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LXIX. The proper warni/+ is te laid on glaſt after painting. 


Boil oil of nuts, ſome litharge, lead filings, and white 
copperas calcined, When done and cold, lay it all over 
the colours which you put on the glaſs, 


LXX. How to paint on glaſs qwithout fire. 


Take gum arabic and diſſolve it in water with com- 
mon ſalt, bottle and keep it. With this liquor, if you 
grind the colours you intend to paint with, they will 
fix and eat in the glaſs. Should you find they do not 
enough, increaſe only the doſe of (alt. 


d vIII. Preparations of colours of all forts for 
oil, water, and Crayons, 


LXXI. An oil to grind colours avith, auhin the works are 
much expaſed to the injuries of the weather, 


Take two ounces of maſtich in drops, very clear, 
and grind it with lintſeed oil, Then put in a well 
glazed pipkin any quantity oi that oil, and ſet it on 
the fire to boil, By little and little introduce in that 
boiling oil the above prepared maſtich, ſtirring well 
the whole to mix and incorporate the better. When 
done, take it from the fire, and let it cool. Such is the 
preparation” of oil with which you are to grind your 
colours, when they are to be much expoſed to the in- 
juries of the weather, for they will reſiſt it. * 


LXXII. Tu mar3le and jaſper paper. 


1. Grind all the colours you want to employ {ſuch as 
lake, maſſicot, indigo, yellow and red ochre, Sc. &c.) 
with bullock s gall; grind each ſeparately, and keep 
them ſo. Then have a large and wide pan filled with 
Jukewarm gum water. Stir well that water with a 
ſtick, While it is in motion. and your colours being 
ready under your hand, with a large bruſh, take of 
each ſeparately, as much as the tip of the bruſh will 

(s 5 carry, 
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carry, and touch only the ſurface of the water with it. 
The colours will immediately expand. Each colour 
requires a particular bruſh to itſelf, Therefore, with 
another bruſh, take of another colour, and do the 
ſame; and, with another or another, and ſo on, till 
you have put on your water all thoſe you have de- 
ſtined for the purpoſe. 

2. When the water ceaſes to turn, you will plainly 
r all the variety occaſioned by the different co- 
ours. Then, taking your ſheet of paper, lay it flat on 
the water, leave it there for about two or three mi- 
nutes, and, without taking it out, give it one turn 
round on the water, then pull it by one of the edges 
to the ſide of the pan, waſh it, dry it, and burniſh it 
aſterwards. | | 

Note, 'The paper mult be choſen good, and the water 
fixed with gum adragant. 


, 
LXXIII. To clean pidtures. 


Take the picture out of its ſrame. Lay a clean 
towel on it, which for the ſpace of ten, fourteen, or 
eighteen days, according as you find it neceſſary, you 
keep continually wetting, till it has entirely drawn 
out all the filthineſs from the picture. Then, with the 
tip of your finger, pals ſome lintfeed oil, which has 
been ſet a long while in the ſun to purity it, and the 
picture will become as fine as new. 


LXXIV. Another for the ſame purf1/e. 


Put into two quarts of the oldeſt lye one quarter ot 
a pound of Genoa ſoap, raſped very fine, with about a 
pint of ſpirit of wine, and boil all together on the 
fire. Strain it through a cloth, and let it cool. Then 
with a bruſh dipped in that compoſition, rub the pic- 
ture all over, and let it dry. Do the fame again once: 
more, and let it dry too. When dry, dip a liule 
cotton in oil of nut, and paſs it over all the picture. 
Let this dry again; and, afterwards, warm a cloth, 

with which rub the picture well over, and it will be as 
fine as jult out of the paiuter's hands. | 
LXXV. 4 
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LXXV. A fecret to render old piftures as fine as niw. 


Boil in a new pipkin, for the ſpace of a quarter of an 
hour, one quarter of a pound of gray or Bril-aſh, and 
a little Genoa ſoap. Let it cool, to a lukewarm, and 
waſh your picture with it, then wipe it. Paſs ſome 
olive oil on it, and then wipe it off again, This will 
make it jult as fine as new. 


LXXVI. Ar oil to prevent pictures from blackening, I. may 
Herve alſo ts make cloth to carry in the pocket, againſt vet 


weather, 


Put ſome nut, or lintſeed oil, in a phial, and ſet in 
the ſun to purity it. When it has depoſited its dregs at 
the bottom, decant it gently into another clean phial, 
and (et it again in the ſun as before, Continue ſo 
doing, till it drops no more fzces at all. And with 
that oil, you make the above compoſition, 


LXXVII. A waſh to clean pictures. 


Make a lye with clear water and wood aſhes; in 
this dip a ſponge, and rub the picture over, and it will 
cleanſe it pertecily, The fame may be done with 
chamber-lye only ; or otherwiſe, with white wine, and 
it will have the tame effect. 


LXXVIII. Another way. 


Put the filings in an handkerchief, and rub the 
picture with it, Then paſs a coat of gum-arabic water 


on the picture. 


LI. A 


Beat the white of an egg in chamber: lye, and rub 
the picture with it. | . 


LXXX. A ver curinus and fimple way of preventing flies 
From fitting on pictures, or any other furniture, and making 
their dung there. 

Let a large bunch of leeks ſoak for five or fix days 
in a pailſul of water, and waſh your picture, or any 
other piece of furniture, with it, The flies will never 

? G 2 come 
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Come near any thing ſo waſhed, This ſecret is very 
important and well experienced. 


LXXXI. To make indigo. 


Put fome alis, otherwiſe wead, or glaſtum, with 
Nacked lime, to boil together in water. There will 
riſe a ſcum, which being taken off, and mixed with a 
little ſtarch, makes the indigo, 


LXX XII. To make a yellow, 


What the /uteola dyes yellow, becomes green by the 
woad, or g/afum. Whence we may jultly conclude, 
that green is not a ſimple colour, but a mixture of blue 
and yellow; as the yellow itſelf is a compound of red 
and white. 


LXXXII. fr exare of nether-af earl, 


Take any quantity of ſuperfine teſted ſilver in lami- 
nas, Putit alittle while in vinegar; then take it out, 
ſtrew over the laminas ſome pounce powder, to alco- 
holiſe them. Next ſtratify them in a crucible; and 
when red hot, take them off trom the fire, and you will 
have a fine azure. : 


LXXXIV, A white for painters, which may be preſerved 


for ewer. 


Put into a large pan three quarts of lintſeed oil, with 
an equal quantity of brandy, and four of the het 
double difilled vinegar; three dozen of epgs, new 
laid and whole; three or four pounds of mutton ſuet, 
chopped ſmall. Cover all with a jeail plate, and Jute 
it well. Lay this pau in the cellar for three weeks, 
then take fkiltally the white off, then dry it. The doſe 
of the compoſition for uſe is ſix onnces of that white to 
every one of biſmuth. 


LXXXV. Another white for ladies paint. 


To four parts of hog's lard aud one of a kid. Melt 
them together, then waſh them. Re-melt and waſh them 
| | again. 
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again. Then add four ounces of ammoniac falt, and 
23 much of ſulphur, in ſubtile powder. This white 
will keep a long time. 


LXXXVI. A god azure. 


Take two ounces of quickſilver; ſulphur and am- 
moniac ſalt, of each one ounce. Grind all together, 
aud put it to digeſt in a matra{s over a flow heat. In- 
create the fire a little; and, when you lee an azured 
fume ariſing, take the matraſs off from the fire, When 
cool, you will find in the matra as beautilul an azure 
as the very ultramarme itſelf. | 


LXXXVIL. . e frew Sheer, dane in bf-oben 
N Jertnig ht * = 


Diffolvegin very ſtrong vinegar, as much gem-ſalt 
and roch-alum, as it will diſſolve. Put this in a new 
pipł in; and over it hang up laminas of the fineſt teſted 
filver, Cover the pot, and lute it well. Bury it in 
the cellar ; and ten or fiſteen days afterwards take off 
the azure, which you will find about the laminas. 
Replace things as before; and, ten days afterwards,, 
the ame again; and repeat this proceſs as many umes 
as you can get any azure by it. 


LXXXVIII. To make an azured water. 


1. Cather wallwort grains between green and ripe, 
and bake or ſtew them in a pan. When they have 
boiled a conſiderable time, ſtrain them through a cloth, 
and keep the juice in a glaſs phial ; its colour will ne- 
ver change, and will keep tor ever verytfne. 

2. Have next dog's dung, very dry. Pulverife it 
very fine, and fiſt it throngh'a filk ſieve + Then grind 
it on a marble with the wallwort juice, and a mullar, 
as painters do their colours, and you will find this palte- 
of a very fine azure colour, * | 

3. Now, if you tinge any water with this, by put- 
ting it in a phial to ſoak, you may dye whatever you. 
Will with it, ſuch as thread, cotton, cloth, &c. 

G 3 LXXXIX. Ae 
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LXXXIX. Another away of making azure, 


Take the bulk of a filbert of ammoniac ſuit, wkich 
diſſolve in a common half pint glais tuinbler oi water, 
Then pound and fift, all together, one ounce of vitriol, 
and one and a halt of quick lime. Put this powder 
into the water in which the ammoniac ſalt was dif. 
ſolved. Leave this to infuſe for the ſpace of forty-eight 
mis and at the end of that term thc azure ſhall be 

one, 


XC. A ee ature. 


Make an incorporation of three ounces of verdi- 
greaſe, and of an equal quantity of ammoniac falt, 
which dilute with tartar water, fo as to make a thick 

aſte of it. Put this compoſition into a glaſs, and let 
it reſt for a ſew days, and you will have a nue azure, 


XCI. Another way. 


Pulveriſe and mix well together one part of ammo- 
niac ſalt, and two of verdigreaſe, with a little ceruſe. 
Then pour over it oil of tartar, enough to make 4 
clear paſte of it. Put this in a glaſs veſſel, which take 
care to ſtop and lute well. W hen done, put it in au 
oven along with the bread, and take it out with it allo, 
then the azure will be done. 


XCII. Arnather way. 


Take ſublimed mercury, four parts; ammoniac ſalt, 
two; ſulphur wivzm, one, Pulveriſe the whole, and 
Put the powder in a matraſs, which lute well with the 
Jute of ſapience. Put this matraſs on a mild and flow 
fire; and, when you fee a white fume beginning to 
riſe, ftop the fire. When the matraſs is cold, break it, 
aud you will nad a very fine azure at the bottom. 
Now take it, and work it with lukewarm water firſt, 
and then with cold. 

Mose. There are ſome who abſurdly waſh it with 
lye, or a ſtrong lime water; but they ſpoil their azure 
entirely. What is molt adviſeable, and indeed the only 
preparation allowable, is to boil a little white honey 

1 II 
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in the water, and ſkim it; and when that water be- 
comes lukewarm, waih the azure with it. This ma 
contribute to give it a fine colour, but the other wi 
certainly hurt it, ; 


XCIII. To mate an admirable white lead, fit for oil paints ; 
ing and calouring If prints. | 
Grind the fineſt white lead in flake-you can find, on 
the ſtone with vinegar. It will immediately turn 
black. Waſh it well in a panful of water, and let it 
ſettle. Pour the water off by inclination, and grind 
it again with ſreſh vinegar, then waſh it a-new. Re- 
peat this operation four or five times, and you will get 
a moſt beautitul white. | 


XCIV. The preparation of werdigreaſe, 


Grind the verdigreaſe with vinegar, and put it in a 
iece of brown bread dough. Bake it as you would 
333 and when done, cut it open and take it out. 
You will then have a very fine verdigreaſe, fit to work 
with, either in oil or water, as you like, Cm 


XCV. A fine Lquid green. 


Mix well together, one pound of Montpelier verdi- 
greaſe, and half a pound of white tartar from the ſame 
place, Put this a ſoaking for twelve hours in two quarts 
of the ſtrongeſt vinegar, then reduce it by boiling to 
one half, Let it reſt for two days, and filter it atter= 
wards in a bottle, wherein you keep it tor ute. 


XCVI. To make the Stil-de-grain, er Brown pink. 


Bruiſe and boil in three quarts of water, four ounces 
of French berries, to the reduction of one half. Strain 
all through a cloth, and put in this juice a diſcretions 
able quantity of whitening, pounded and ſiſted into à 
ſubtile powder, ſo as to maie a thick paſte, which 
put iuto ſinall tied bags, and ſet to dry on tiles When 
dry, it is uſed with gum. And to render it fuer, you 
may put ſame gamboye. 
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XCVII. To make a fine vermilion. 


Make a mixture of cochineal powder and burnt alum, 
Stifle it quite hot ja roſe or plantaia water. It will 
give you the finelt vermilion in the world. 


XCVIII. A ferret to draw without tither ink or pencil. 


Rub a ſheet of paper with tripo!ly. Then, with any 
blunt point, form your drawing on it. Whatever yuu 
trace will be viſible. . 


XCIX. To make an mitation of enamel on tin, for chim« 
| we | ney branches, SC. 
Get a ſheet of block-tin very clean, and cut it in 
the form, ſhape, and figure you chuſe to make your 
owers and other things. Grind what colours you 
Propoſe to make ule of, with clean water, and euch 
ſeparately, then let them dry. When you want to 
employ them, dilute them, each apart, with liquid var- 
niſh, and lay them on with the bruſh. Set the work in 
the open air for fear the colours ſhould run, and when 
they are a little thickened and conſolidated, finiſh dry- 
ing-them before a gentle fire. 
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C. A valuable feeret to make exceeding good crayons, at 
hard as red chalk, diſcovered by Prince Kupert, brother 
to Prince Palatin. P 


Grind on the ſtone ſome tobacco-pipe clay, with 
common water, ſo as to make a paſte of it then take 
"ſeparately each colour, and grind them, when dry, on 
the ſtone, ſo fine as to filt them through a filk ſieve. 
Mix, of each of the colours, with your firſt white 
paſte, as much as will make it of a higher or paler hue, 
and embody the whole with a little common honey and 
gum:-arabic water. LA | : 
More. Lou muſt be attentive to make crayons of va- 
tious degrees of hues in each colour, for the ch 
and o/cures, or lights and ſhades. Then roll each crayon 
between two boards very clean, and ſet them to dry on 
paper for two days in the ſhade, To complete their 
drying, lay them in the lun; and then you may uſe 
them with ſatisſaction. | 
2 CI. To 
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CI. To render the Nlone-cinnabar and wermilinm finer ; and, 
at the ſame time, to þr event them {rom blackening. — 


1. You raiſe the hue of the ſtone vermi ion, if, in! 
grinding it, you add gamboge water, tinged with a lit-- 
tle ſaffron. This preparation extends anly to the red. 

2. With re pect to the orange colour, you mult add: 


- ſome minium to it. 


3. For the yellow, put a diſcretionable quantity of 
orpine in cakes, piepared as follows: — Take the finelt 
orpin2 you can find, and grind it well with water.. 
Make it in little eakes, and ſet it to dry on- paper. 
When dry, pulverile and uſe it. 

4. For the gridelia, take French ſorrel and boil it in 
water, to draw as ſtrong a tinture from it as you poſſi- 
bly can. Then have white, lead (dried in cakes, and 
prepared aſter the method abovementioned tor the or- 
pine) and grind it a-new with this ſorrel tinture, then 
dry it. Grind and dry it again, and repeat this opera- 
tion with the-(orrel tinQure, till you have obtained the 
deſired point of colour. 


CII. Procęſi uſed in making Eaflery carmi ne. 


1. Have a two quart glazed pipkin, quite new, waſh: 
it with boiling water, then fill it with water, very 
clean and filtered. Set it on blaiting coals; and when 
it begins to boil, throw in a drachm of ch in fine 
powder, which boil very quick for near a quarter of an 
hour, Then ſtrain this water through a cioth wathed 
in lye, but not with ſoap, and receive it in another 
new glazeil pipkin, waſhed as the firſt. Put this on a- 
fre, not quite lo blaſting as the firit ; and, when it he-- 
gins to give ſigns of boiling, throw in an ounce 


on the ſineſt cochineal, pulveriſed very fine, Str o:ten 


with a hazel tick; ſtripped of its peel, and let boil gen 
ly for near a quarter of an hour; then throw ia fixty - 
grains of autour in ſubtile powder, and keep it boiling 
tor half a quarter of an hour. Page it off from the fire, 
and throw in fixteen grains of Roman alumin pwder, 
then ſtrain it immediately through a clean cloth, wa h- 
ed with lye, / and no foap, and receive it in two dif- 
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ferent large china bowls, new and perfectly clean. 
Place theſe in a room, where they will be perſedly ſree 
from duſt, and let them reſt there for a week, thit the 
carmine may have time to make a precipitation. 

2. At the end ol this term, decant out gently your 
tintare into two other china bowls, of the ſame ſize as 
the two former, and as perſectly clean, taking great care 
in decanting, to do it fo gently that the liquor may not 
carry the carmine along with it, Then dry in a ſhade 
the carmine, which is left in the bottom of your bowls, 
gather it with a little bruſh, and keep it very cleanly, 

3. Eight or ten days aſterwards, more or leſs, decant 
again the tinfture which is in the ſecond bowl into a 
new varniſhed pipkin, then dry and gather the car- 
mine, which is at the bottom, in the ſame manner as 
the firſt. 

4. Then ſet the pipkin, in which the carmine has been 
decanted for this ſecond time, on the fire, and vaporiie 
the liquor gently, till the wound remains in the con- 


filtence of a pap, This pap-like ground malt then be 


put into ſeveral ſmall china cups, and placed in the 
ſan to dry, which will procure you again another car- 
mine, darker, and much leſs valuable than the firſt. 


Should there happen any moiſtneſs on your laſt cups, 


take it off immediately, but gently, and with a great 
deal of care. 

5. In order to take the water off from your. china 
bowls, you might make uſe of another method, wiz. a 
very fine and clean ſponge, in the following manner: 
Dip your ſponge. into very clear and pure water, and 
there work it well with your hand, ſoaking and preſſing 
it alternately, till you have rendered it very ſoft, Then 
preſs and ſqueeze it dry in a clean towel. Now, if you 
only approach it to the ſuperfice ef the tinctured water, 
it will immediately fill itſelf with it, and you may ſqueeze 
it into another empty bowl, thus repeating the ſame 
proceſs, till you have got it all out of the frſt bowls; 
taking care every time you approach it to the ſurface 
of the water, leſt it ſhould touch the carmine; for no 


doubt but it would carry ſome along with the water. 


6. If you diſſolve one drachm of mineral cryſtal us 
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ti; tincure, by boiling it to that effect for five or ix 
minutes, it will help a great deal the precipitation of 
the colour, from which you take out aiterwards the 
water with a ſponge, as we ſaid before. Should the 
water you have thus drawn out be ſtill tinged, you 
may add ſome more mineral cryſtal to it again; boil it 
as before, ſtrain it through a cloth, and let it ſettle. By 
theſe means you will have very fine crimfon carmine. 


CIII. The precs/s elſerved in mabing the lake. 


1. Take one pound of Alicant kali, or Bril-aſh, pul- 
veriſed, which put in a kettle with four quarts. of ſpring 
water. Boil the whole tor the {pace of a quarter of an 
hour, keeping ſtirring all the while with a ſtick, then 
take it from the fire, and let it cool, ſo as to be able to 
keep your finger in it wichout ſcalding. When it is in 
that face, throw it in a jelly-bag, made of cloth, to 
filter it, and render it pertealy clear. Put it next in a 
new glazed pipkin, with one ounce of finely pulveriſed 
cochineal, previouſly diluted by degrees with ſome of 
the ſame-lye. Set it a boiling tor half a quarter of an 
hour, and never ceaſe to ſtir it with a ſtick all the while 
it is on the fire — Lou may, it you chuſe, add one 
drachm of Jerra m-rita'in fine powder, at the ſame time 
with that of the cochineal ; it will render your lake the 
recder— When the whole ſhall have boiled the preſerib- 
ed time, take it off the fire, and let the tincture cools 
it order to paſs'it through a cloth, or the above-men- 
tioned jelly-bag. Set a large (tone pan under the ba 
to receive the tincture which ſhall filter; and, when all 
is well drained, take the bag, turn it to throw off all 


the dregs, and waſh it well, inſide and outſide, in clear © 


water, and wring it quite dix. 

2. Now hang again this ſame bag at tivo feet diſtance, 
or thereabouts, above the pan wherein the tincture did 
run, and now is. Diſſolve, in about twp quatisot war n 
ſpring water, fix ounces of Romau alum Well gounced, 
that it may more readily melt. When this dillotution 14 
no more than lukewarm, have fomebody to pour it tor 
you in the above jelly bag, while you ſtir with a tick 
what runs trom it into your tinQure, and do ſo till the 
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whole is paſſed through, and the tincture froths no 
more —71 hen wring well your bag again, to exprels all 
the alum's diſſolution from it into your tincture, aud 
waſh it again aſterwards iu clear water, as before. 

3. Have another ſtone pan like the firſt, hang your 

bag again over it, and pour all your tincture in it. If 
x run clear like water, you may then let.it go ſo; if 
not, put it again in the bay over the other, and conti- 
nue ſo to do till it abſolutely does run clear. If, how- 
ever, after having repeated this three or four times, it 
mould continue*to run tinged, diflolve two or three 
ounces more ot palveriſed Roman alum in about two 
quarts of that tinged water, then ſtir and mix it well in 
the whole quantity of tincture, then pour it again in 
the bag where the lake is; re-pouring again arid again 
what ſhall run frit from it, till it runs quite clear, and 
does not even (tain the paper. 
4. Then let drain well the lake which is in the bag: 
and, with a box-\poon take it, and ſpread it on pieces 
of cloth, laid. on plaſtered ſtones, and let it dry, in the 
fiade where there is no dult, or where, at lealt, you 
may preterve it irom any. 


oh CIV. K make the fine columbine lake. 
1. Take half a pound of the fineſt Brafil wood you 


cau find, Cut it in ſmall bits, and pound it in an iron 


mortar. Put this in a ew glazed pipkin ; pour over it 
two quarts of ſtrong wine vinegar. Let this infuſe with- 
out the aſſiſtance of any heat for three whole days. 
Boil it next for halt an hour; then add one bounce of 
pulveriſed Roman alum, and boil it again forthe ſpace 
of three quarters of an hour, that the alum may-the more 


- perfealy be diſſolved, and the tronger the colour. 


*'2, Take the pct off the fire; and raſping the ſoſteſt 
partof a dozen cuttle-trſh bones, add this powder to it. 


* Replace the pot on the fire, and ſtir the contents till 


yon ſee a froth riſing an the compoſition; when im- 


mediately taking the pot off rom the. fire again, 
coder with its lid, and let it ſtand for a week.“ During 
cht fpace of time you mutt, however, carefully ltir 
Wi” this matter ſour times a day. 
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3. Have next a glazed pan, filled with dry ſand as 
high as three fingers ſrom the brim. In this ſand. put 
your pot half way in. Place all on a charcoal fire, till it 
nearly boils ; then, taking the pot off from the fre, run 
the liquor through a clean cloth. Put it in different re- 
torts, and ſet them halt way in the ſand again, which, 
by this time, ought to be quite cold. Replace all on the 
fire as before, and keep it there till it begins to immer ; 
then taking it from the fire, let it cool, and the lake is 
done. But it muſt not be uſed till twelve days aſter. 

Mie When the. tincture is iu the retorts, you may 
put in each ot them half a gill of lye, made with vine 
branch aſhes. When you put the powder of cuttle fiſh 
bones in the tinfture, you muſt take care it is warm. 
The reſidue which is found at the bottoms of the retorts 
vught not to be thrown away, as it is very good to 
paint in water colours. 


CV. A fine red water, for mintature painting, 


r. Put in a new glazed pipkin one ounce of Fernan- 
burg Brafil wood, finely raſped. Pour three pints of 
ſpring water on it, with fix drachms of fine white iſin- 
glaſs chopped very ſmall. P'ace the pot on warm athes, 
tor three days, during which you are to keep up the 
ſame degree of heat. | 
2. When the ifinglaſs is melted, add two ounces of 
kermes in grain, one of alum, and three drachms ot bo- 
rax, well pounded. Boil this gently to the reduction of 
one halt; then (train the liquor through a cloth, bottle 
and ſtop it well, and {et it in the fun for a week before 
uſing. | 

Note. This water may very properly be uſed as a wa 


to give an agreeable bloom to pale iaces. _ 
CVI. The receipt of the fine Venetian lake, 


1. Take one pound of good pearl aſhes, Put it in a 

large copper; then, pour over it fix gallons of ſpring 

water. Let the pearl aches foak thus twenty-tour hours, 

aiter which, ſet the copper on the fre, and boil it for 

one quaiter of an hour, Then filtet through a cloth jel- 

ly-bag, aud receive the filteration in a ſtone pan. Fe 
25 
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2. If not quite clear, filter it till it is; changing the 
pan only underneath, pour what ran thick in the bag 
again. When all is new filtered and clear, put in the 
copper again, which multi have been previouſly waſhed, 
and tet it on the fire to boil. When it boils, throw in 
two pounds ot fine ſcariet locks, which boil to white« 
neſs. Then filter again this lye tinged with ſcarlet co- 
lour, in the beforementioned jelly bag, and preſs well 
the flocks, that there niay not remain any colour in 
them. 

Obſerve that your bag may ſerve both for the lake 
and tüncture, without being at the trouble of cleanſing 
it, you mult not filter through it the ſecond lye in which 


the ſcarlet is. For ſhould you pour this lye from the 


copper, directly into it, the ſcarlet locks would un- 
doubtedly run with the lye, which would give you an 
infinite deal of trouble to get out of the bag, alter the 
filtering of the tincture. And the leaſt bit of it would 
entirely ſpoil the lake; to avoid all theſe inconveni- 
ences, ſtrain your ſecond lye either through a cloth, or 
another bag by itſelt. | 

3. While the tincture is filtering, 
well cleaned, and wiped dry, Put the 


et the copper 
tered tincture 


in it. Diſſolve, over the fire, in a glazed earthen pan, 
 _ halt-a-pound of Roman alum in one quart of ſpring 
water. Then ſtrain it quickly, and while warm, pour 


it in your tincture, keeping ſtirring all the while, and 
afterwards, till all the froth has quite ſubhded. Boil 
next altogether, for the ſpace of half a quarter of an 
hour. Then throw it in the ſame bag that fiitered your 
firſt lye, and receive the filteration into a clean ſtone 

an. 
a 4. Beſides this: boil again, in another quart of ſpring 
water, half a pound of Fernamburg Bra wood, cut 
and bruiſed in an iron mortar. Strain it through a cloth, 
aud pour it along with the above diſſolution of Roman 
alum. in the jelly bag, and ſtir it to run altogether. 

6. Aſter all is run out of the bag, throw in again half 
a pint of quite clear and pure ſpring water. 

6. When nothing runs any more out of the bag, the 
lake is leſt in it. Take it out with a box ſpoon, and 
| 5 | ſpread 
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ſpread it on plaiſter Aat ſloues, three fingers thick, and 
about half a foat ſquare, covered with white cloth of 
the ſame ſize. For ſhould there be no cloth on the plaiſ- 
ter, the lake would ſtick to it. 

Note, It often happens for the firſt water which runs 
out of the bag to be muddy, and to carry ſome lake 
along with it. But you mult continue filtering till it 
comes bright and clear. Thea taking of the pan from 
underneath, and ſubſtituting another, put that muddy 
liquor into the bag again, Should the filtration by 
chance continue to run red, as it ſometimes happens, 
you muſt ſtill keep filtering the liquor through the bag, 
till it is clarified, 


CVII. Dire@ims for colouring prints, 


1. All the colours which are uſed for colouring prints 
are grinded with gum water; the calcined green only 
excepted, which grinds with vinegar, | 

2. The chief of theſe colours are, fine azure, vermi- 
lion, Venetian lake, fine verditure, white lead, calcined 
green, umber, Cologn earth, indigo, French berries 


juice, yellow ochre, yellow maſſicot, white maſlicot, 


brown ochre, biltre, prepared ſoot, lamp-black, and 
brown red, 

3. For complexions, make a misture of white and 
vermilion, more or leſs, according as you want the co- 
lour. For the lips, it is a mixture of lake and vermilion, 
and the ſhades are made with white and vermilion, and 
a great deal of umber. 

4. For fair hair, join a good deal of white with very 
little umber. If a cartotty colour, take yellow ochre 
and brown red; the ſhade with biſtre and lake mixed 
together. If light, only mix ſome black aud white and 
umber together. . 

g. Clothes, are made, if linen, with white lead and a 
little blue; if ſtuffs, with white lead alone, and the 
ſlades with a grey colour, made by means of a mixture 
of black and white lead together. If a white cloth, you 
muſt make a mixture of white and umber together, and 
ade it with a compound of umber and black. It a 
red cloth, uſe veſuilion in the lighter parts of the folds, 
| Pans Wu lake 
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lake and vermilion for the clear ſhades; the lake alone, 


laid on the vermilion, will form the dark ſhades, 


CVIII. Directions for the mixture of colours, 


1. The pale yellow for the lights, is made with white 
maſſicot. "The chiaro o/curo, with the maſſicot and um- 
ber. The dark ſhade with umber alone 

. 2. The orange color is made with black lead for 
the lights, ſhade with the lake 
3. ihelake is uſed very clear for the lights, in dra- 
Pe ies, and thicker for the ſhades. 
J. The purple is made with blue, white, and lake, 


for the lights; blue and lake only tor the clear ſhades, 


and indigo and blue for the darker ones. 

5. The pale blue is uſed for the lights, and for the 
clear ſhades a little thicker; but for the darker ſhades, 
mix the indigo and blue, together. 

6. he gold like yellow is made with yellow maſſicot 
for the lights; and the clear ſhades with a mixture of 
black lead and maſſicot; the darker ſhade with lake, 
yellow ochre, and very little black lead; and the darker 
of all, with Cologn earth and lake. 

7. The green is of two forts. The firſt made with 
maſſicot and blue, or blue and white; and for the 
ſhades, make the blue predominate in the mixture. The 
other is made with calcined green; and brench berries 
juice, mixed and valcined green; and you may torn 
their ſhades by addition of indigo. 

8. For trees you mix green and umber together. 

9. The grounds are made in the fame way; where- 
ever there is any green, take calcined green, with French 
berries juice. | | 

10. For the diſtances, mix green aud blue together 
and mountains are always made with blue. 

11. The ſkies are likewiſe made with blue, but you 


mult add a little yellow to them, when it comes near the 


mounlains; ty make the traufition between-that and 
the blue, mix a liule lake and blue together to ſoften it. 
12. Clouds are made with purple; it they be ob- 

{cure, you mutt mix lake and indigo together, 
13. Stones 
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13- Stones are made with white and yeilow mixed 
together, and their ſhades with biack, 


CIX.' Dirediont for painting freſco. 


Lay on the intended wall a coat of rifted filver ſand» 
mixed with old ſlack lime, pulveriſed and fifted alſo- 
This coat is not to be lai-l on the wall. but in propo: tion 
as you paint: therefore prepare no more at a time than 
you are ſure to paint over in one day, while ſieſh and 
moilt, The body of the wall en which you lay this coat 
mud previouſly be pargetted with plaiſter, or mortar 
made with ſand and lime. Aud ii the paintings are to 
be expoſed to the injuries of the weather, the maſon's 
work muſt be made of bricks or freeſtones very dry. 

2. Before you begin to paint, you muſt prepate your 
deſigns in their full intended 6ze, on paper, and chalk 
them one after another on the wall, in proportion as 
you work, and no longer than half an hour after the 
coat of prepared river ſand has been laid on, and well 
poliſhed with a trowel, 

3. In theſe forts of paintings all the compounded and 
artificial made colours, as well as moſt of the mineral 
ones, are rejectefl. 'Fhey uſe hardly any other but 
earths, wich may preſerve their hue and delend it from 
being burat by the lime. And that the work may for 
ever preſerve its beauty, yon mult employ them quickly 
wiile the coat underneath is (till moiſt; and never as 
ſome do, touch them over alter they are dry, with co- 
lours diluted in yolks of eggs, glue. or gum, becauſe 
the'e colours al ways blacken, and never keep that viva- 
city and hriilian y thoſe have which have been laid at 
frit when the ground was moilt. In the caſe of paint- 
Ings expolec in the air, this. ſort of rouching wp is never 
good, and too often icales off in a ſhort time. 


CX. Direction. for the choice, uſe and compoſition of the colours . 


employed for the above gui paſe. 


* 


The colours made uſe of for the above purpoſe, are 
ſuch as follow. | 
| 1. The 
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1. The white is made with a lime which has been 
facked tor a great while, and white marble in ſubtile 
powder, mixed in about equal quantities. Sometimes 
no more than a quarter part of the marble duſt is re. 
quired, which depends entirely on the quality of the 
lime, aud cannot be known but when you come to ule 
it; for it there be too much marble, the white will turn 
black. | 

2. Ochre or brown red, is a natural earth, 

3. Yellow ochre is alſo a natural -earth, which bc« 
comes red it you burn it. 

4. The obſcure yellow, or yellow ochre, which is allo 
a natural earth, and ſlimy, is to be got by the ſtreams of 
iron mines. It receives a fine colour from calcination, 

5. Naples yellow, is a ſort of filth, which gathers 
round the mines of brimſtone; and though it be uſed 
in fre/co-paintings, its colour neverthele's, is not ſo 
good as that which is made of earth, or yellow ochre 
and white mixed together. 

6. The purple red is a natural earth, the product of 
England, and is uſed inſtead of lake. | 

7. The terverte from Verona in Lombardy, is a natu- 
ral earth, which is very hard and dark. There is alſo 
another ſort of terwerte. 

8. The ultramarine, or lapis lazuli, is a hard ſtone, 
and of a difficult preparation. This colour of the man- 
ner of preparing, which we ſhall give (ix. Art. 
exxviii.) a juſt and preciſe account, ſubfiſts and keeps 
itlelf fine much longer than any other colour. It is not 
to be ground, but diluted only on the pallet with oil. 
As it is very dear, you may ſpare uſing it in freſco-pain« 
tings, and ſupply it by ſmalt, which anſwers the ſame 
- purpoſe, particularly in ſkies, | | 

9. Smalt is a blue colour, which has a very little 
ſubſtance. It is uſed in great landſcapes, and ſtands 
very well the open air. 

10. Umber is an obſcure earth. It requireth to be 
calcined in an iron box, if you want to make it finer, 
browner, and of a better look. b 

11, Cologn earth is a ſort of ruſty black, which is 
apt to diſcharge, and turn red, | 

12. The 
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12, The earthen black, is a black which comes from 
Cermany. There is another ſort of German black, 
which is a natural earth, and makes a bluiſh black, like 
that of charcoal. This ſort of black is that which is 
uſed for making printer's ink. There is another ſtill, 
which is made with burnt wine-lye. 

Such are all the colours, which are preferably to be 
uled in 1 Grind and dilute them with 
water, Before beginning to work, prepare your princi- 
pa! colours, and put each by themſelves, in ſmall galli- 
pots. It is neceſlary to know, that except the purple 
re, the brown-red, the yellow ochre, and all the 
blacks, (thoſe particularly which have paſſed through 
the fice) turn paler as the freſco dries, 


CXI. Direfiont for painting in oil on a wall. 


Method Is 


You muſt when the wall is perfectly dry, give it two 
or three coats of boiling oil. or more, it neceſſary, fo 
that the face of the wall may remain grealy, and can 
ſoak in no more; then lay another coat of Cs co- 
lours, which is done as follows. Grind ſome common 
whitening, or chalk, red ochre, and other forts of earth, 
pretty (tiff, and lay a coat of it on the wall. When 
this is very dry, then draw and paint on it whatever 


zou will, obſerving to mix a little varniſh among your 


colours, that you may not be obliged to varniſh them 
atterwards, 


CXII. Method 2. 


In order it may ſooner dry, and that the dampneſs 
ſhould not occahon the colour to ſcale, as it ſometimes 
happens, on account of the oil which reſiſts it, make a 
cement with lime and marble duft, or tiles; this lay on 
the wall with a trowel, ſmoothen it, and then give it 
a coat of lintſeed oil, with a large bruſh. In the next 
place, prepare a compoſition of Greek pitch, maſtich, 
and coarſe varniſh, which boil altogether in a pipkin, 
and lay afterwards, firſt with a bruſh, then ſmoothen 


with a hot trowel, in order to ſpread it more e —— 
hen 
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When this is done, lay on the coat of ficcative colour; 
abuvementioned, then draw their deſign and paint. 


CXIII, Methed 3» 


Others again make a cement, or mortar, with line, 
brick-duſt and ſand, And when this is dry, make ano. 
ther with lime, ſiſted brick duſt and ſmith's embers, or 
iron ſcum, all in equal quantities. Beat and incor, e- 
rate togethe”, with whites of eggs and lintſeed oil, an 
it wil! make fo tirong a, cement as cannot be equaled 
b, iy ching. Its nature is fach, that while you ace 
laying it on, you mult ast op aud leave it till you 
have finiched, otherwite it will aſſuredly crack iu every 
one of thoſe places where you reſumed your work. 
Therefore go on, till the whole wall is entirely covered 
with it, and totally poliſhed. And when dry, lay the 
abovementioned coat of ticcative colours, and proceed 
according to the other di ections. 


CXIV. Dire&ions for painting in oil on woed, 


Lay firſt one coat of fize on the wood; then another 
of whitening diluted with ſize, then another again of 
boiling oil, as nentioned in Art. exi. When this laſt is 
thoroughly dry, you draw your deſign aud paint az 

uſual. | as | 


CXV. Dis ed uns for painting in oil on canvas, 


1. Chuſe a fine and ſmooth tick or cloth, which nail 
on a frame, Paſs over it firlt a coat of ſige, and whe! 
dry, rub it over with a pounce ſtone to eat off all the 
knobs and knots, The fize which you put brit on the 
cloth is iatended to lay down all the threads, and fil 
up all the ſmall holes, that the colour may not pass 
through. 

2. When the cloth is dry, lay on a coat of ſimple 
colour, which may not deitroy the others; tor examp.e, 
brown red, which is a natura earth, full of ſubſtance, 
and latting, You may mix it, if you like, with a 2 
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white lead, it will dry the ſooner. To grind this colour, 
they uſe nut, or lintleed oil, and in order to lay it as 
tuin as it is poſſible, they uſe a large knife made on 
purpo'e. 

. When this colour is dry, you are to rub it again 
with the pounce ſtone, to render it ſmoother. Thea lay 
an ther coat of white lead and charcoal black, to ren- 
der the ground greyiſh, In this as well as the preceding 
coats, you muſt take care to put as little colour as you 
poſſibly can, to prevent the cloth from cr+>king, and 
for the better preſervation of the colours Which, re 9 
be laid afterwards in painting. For it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that could there be no ground at all laid on the 
canvaſs of a picture, previous to the painting of it, and 
houll one paint directly on the bare cloth without any 
other preparation, the colours would appear much more 
to their advantage, and preſerve their brightneſs much 
longer A pro-t of this aſſertion may be found in the 
practice of Paul Veroneſe ant Tinan, who uſed to impreg- 
ate tieir canvas with water colours only, and paint 
aterwards in oil over that ground. This cuſtom has 
not a little contributed th render their pieces more lively 
and bright. becauſe the ground in water colours draws 
and ſoaks the oil off the colours, which mult render 
them much finer, as the greate# cauſe of their dulneſs 
ariſes on'y from the oil, with which they are diſuted. 

4. They. therefore, who With to ſee their works keep 
bright and lively, ule as little oi! as pothble, and keep 
their colours more {tiif, mixing a little oil of ſpike 
anongſt them, which indeed vaporiſes very ſogn, but 
aſbits in rendering them more fluid and tractable in 
working. 18 

6. Another cauſe ot the colours not keeping a long 
while their beauty, is when they are too much tor- 
mented on the pallet, as it oſten happe is that ainters 
emiufe them in working. Whenever this is the caſe 
ey muſt needs be hurt, as there are many which adul- 
terate and otherwiſe coreugt the others, ani (poil the 
vivacity of their teint Me cana«t recommend too 
much to be cautious and clean in employing them, take 


ing. 


22 | 
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ing care to lay them as diſtin and ſeparate as poſſible 
each by them.elve>, on the pa let, without mixing then | 
too much with the brut or pencil, Never miugie tg. | 
gether thoſe colours which are enemies to each other, 2 
all the blacks are, particularly the lamp-black ; but x; 
much as pothble, try to uſe them ſeparately. Wha | 
there is occaſion of giving mote ſtrength to ſome part | 
of a picture, ſtay till it is d.y before you touch it up | 
again, it thoſe colours are obnoxious to the others wich 
which you are to do it. 'I here he ſhews his judgment nl 
painting, who 1s not precipitate in laying his colour | 
on his pictures, but lays them thick enough, and covers 
at ſeveral times the carnations, which in terms of an 
is called empatrer. | | 
6. As to what concerns the firſt lay ing of ground: f 
canvas, in water colours, it is a method not commonly 
practiſed, becauſe they may ſcale, and cannot be role 
without ſome difficulty. For this reaſon, the cuſtom | 
- prevails of grounding the canvas with oil colours, Bull 
when the canvas is good and very fine, the lets colo 
ydu can lay on for that purpoſe the better, Take care 
only thoſe colours and oils are good. The lead which 
ſome painters uſeto help their — to dry che ſoonet, 
ſoon deſtroys their brightneſs and beauty. 
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CXVI. Which colours are uſed for the above purfo/e, 


_ 


1. Though all the different ſorts of colours which are 
uſed in painting in oil are not fit for that called fy, 
yet it is true, that (except lime and marble duſt which 
cannot ſtriꝭ ly be called colours) every one of choſe uſeii + 
in fre/co are gapd in oil. | 

2. White lead is made with lead which you bug; 
Several years aiter, this lead turns into ſome ſorts dl 
flakes, which are of a very fine white. Though tis 
white exiſts in painting, and is in poſitive uſe, it has, 
however, a very bad quality, which the oil corre 3 | 
little, when you grind it on the ſtone, 

3. Ceruſe, or flake white, is a ſort of ruſt gathered 
from lead, but of a coarſer nature chan the other. 
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ble, 4. Maſſicot; there are two ſorts. of this colour. The 
gem one is yellow, and the other is white. It is made with 
to- calcined lead. 

. 2 5. Orpine, otherwiſe auripigment. Is uſed calcined 
It as and non-calcined. To calcine it, they put it in an 
hen iron box, or in a pot well ſtopped. But ſew either. cal- 
"Arts cine it, or even uſe it at all, as the fumes are mortal, 
wi and it is very dangerous to uſe it. ; 
with 6. Black lead comes from lead mines. They make 
at nl very little uſe of it, becauſe it is a bad colour of itſelf, 
2urs betides that, it is a great enemy to the others. 

Vers 7. Cinnabar, or vermilion, 1s drawn from the mines 


ane where they gather quickfilver. As it is a mineral, it is 
| the reaſon why it does not reſiſt the impreſſion of the 


on zir, nor the injuries of the weather. 

only 8. Lake. This colour, which is an artificial made 
oled one, is compoſed with cochineal, or with ſcarlet flocks; 
tom or again, Brafil wood, and ſome other ſorts of woods. 
Bully Tiere are ſeveral ſorts of lake made. It does not ſtand 
Jour the weather. | 4 

care 9. Blue verditure and green verditure is very ſeldom 
hich uſed in any other works but landſcapes. ; 


neh, 10. Indigo. This colour is generally uſed for making 
leies, or draperies; when properly uſed, it keeps its 
beauty a great while. You mult not mix it with too 


. great a quantity of oil, but lay it a little thick and 
dark, becauſe it diſcharges very much. They uſe it 
h are with great ſucceſs, diluted with gum water. It is a 
7% good colour for the compoſition of greens. 
hich 11. Prown pink, otherwiſe called fil-de-grain, This 
uſed colour is drawn from what is called French berries, 
which they ſoak and boil, then mix the reſult with 
ur vine-wood aſhes, or calcined white chaik, to give it a 
ts ol proper conſiſtence. When this is done, it muſt be 
tn {trained through a very fine cloth. 
has, 12. Lamp black. This is a bad. colour, but handy 
15 do paint black draperies. © 
t3. Ivory black. This black is made indifferently 
eres with common bones, as well as ivory burnt. A4ppelles 


diſcovered this ſort of black, it we believe P/zy, Book 
cot; xv. Chap, v. 


14. Verdigreaſe 


3 + 2 
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14. Verdigreaſe is the moſt pernicious of all the 
colours, and capable to ruin a whole picture, 3! there 
were never fo little in the colour with which the 
canvaſs is firſt impregnated. It is however of a very 
agreeable look. they ſometimes calcine it to prevent 


its malignant effect; but ic is as dangerous to uſe it 


that way as orpine; and it is an undoubted truth that, 
however well prepared it may be, it muſt be employed 
by it elf. for it would ſpoil all the colours with which 
it may be mixed. It dries veiy much, and for that 
purpoſe they mix alittle of it with the blacks, which 
can never dry.,without ſome aſſiſtance, 

N. B. You mult be very careful never to uſe, for 
other colours, the pencils with which you ſhall have 
laid any verdigreaſe. 

1. there are again ſome other ſorts of compound 


colours, which are never uſed but in oil. 


CXVII. Which oils are nſeg in painting, 


1. The beſt oils which are uſed in painting are 
thoſe of nut and lintſeed. To render the colours more 
fluid, and ſpread more eaſily under” the pencil, they 
uſe alſo oil of ſpike, This oil abſorbs ittelt in the 
canvaſs, and leaves the colours without any glo's. It 
is made with the flowers of a plant called ſpikenard, 
or lavender ſ{pi.e, | 

2. There is another oil drawn ſrom Melezian roſn, 
firs, &c. whereture it is called oil of turpentine. Thus 
oil is very good for touching up pictures; but it is 
chiefly good for mixing with ultramarine, and the di 


| ferent ſorts of ſmalts, becauſe it ſerves to make them 


ſpread with more tacility, and evaporates almoſt in- 
mediately. When you make uſe of this oil, the les 
there is of any other vil in the colour the better, as they 
all ſerve oniy to make it turn yellow. 

2. There are other 51's again which are denominated 
ſiccative gals, becauſe they ſerve to dry up the others 
the ſooner. Theſe are many in number and ſpecies. 
One fort is nothing but the vii of nut, boiled with gold 
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iitharge and a whole onion peeled, which is taken off 
aſter boiling ; this onion ſerving only to exficcate the 
greaſy parts of the oil, and to clarity it, Another ſort 
is made with azure in powder, or ſmalt, boiled in oil 
ot nut. When the whole has boiled, you muſt let it 
ſettle, and then ſkim off the top. It is fitteſt for di- 
luting the white, and ſuch of the other colours as you 
want to preſerve pureſt and neateſt. . 


CXVIII. To take off inflanly a copy from a print, or a 
picture. a 

Make a water of ſoap and alun, with which wet a 

cloth or a paper; lay either on a print or pidure, and 

paſs it once under the rolling-preſs; then going round 

the other ſide to take it up, you will have a very fine 
copy of whatever you ſhall have laid it upon. 


CXIX. Directions for making the Spaniſh carnation. 


Take baſtard ſaffron, waſh, dry, and grind it well. 
While vou grind it, put in four ounces of pearl aſhes 
to every one pound ot ſaffron. Incorporate them well, 
both togetker, aud throw it into a double cloth jelly- 
bag. Then ſet haltta pint of Spaniſh lemon juice on 
the fire, and when juſt lukewarm, pour it on the ſal- 
lron in the bag, and lay under it what you want. to 
dye, The ſtuff Which is to be dyed ought previouſly 
to h1ve been boiled in alum-water, then rinſed and 


wiped between two cloths, as a preparatory proceſs 


o mabe it take the dye better. 
CXX. To make the Spaniſh ladies rouge. 


Vermilion, carefully laid on a ſheet of paper, from 
which, by means of weng the tip of your finger 
with your ſpittle, then take it off, at will, and rub 
your cheeks, lips, &c, the method of making it is 
as follows. . | 

1. Take good ſcarlet flocks and ſpirit of wine, or in 
their ſtead, lemon- juice. Boil the wliole in an earthen 
pct, well glazed and well topped, till the ſpirit of 
wine, or lemon-juice, has charged itſelf with all the 
*vlour of the ſcarlet flocks. Strain this dye through a 
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cloth, and wiing it hard, to expreſs well all the colour 
out. Boil it afterwards with a little arabic water, till 
the colour becomes very deep. 

2. On half a pound of ſcarlet flocks you muſt put 
four ounces of ſpirit of wine, and a ſufficient quantity 
of water, to ſoak well the flocks. Then in the colour 
vou extract from it, put the bulk of a filbert of gum 
arabic, and boil the whole in a filver porringer. When 
this is ready, as we ſaid before, proceed as follows. 


. Steep ſome cotton in the colour, and wet ſome 


ſheets of paper with it; then let them dry in the ſhade, 
Repeat this wetting, ing of the ſame ſheets over 
again, many times, till you find they ale charged with 
rovge to your ſatisſadtion. 


CXXI. M fine lake, made with fhell-lac, 


1. Boil and ſkim well, ſixteen pounds of chambers 
lye; then put in one pound of fine ſhell-lac, with five 
ounces of roch alum, in powder. Boil altogether, till 
— ſee the chamber-lye is well charged with the co- 


| Jour, which you may eaſily know, by ſteeping a bit of 


white rag in it; then take it out again, to ſee whether 
or not the colour pleaſe you; and if it do not, let it 
boil longer, repeating che fame trial, till you are per- 
feQly ſatisfied. | 

2. Throw now the liquor in a flannel bag, and 
without ſuffering what runs into the pan under to ſet- 
tle, repour it into the bag ſo many times, till the liquor 
runs at laſt quite clear, and not tinged. Then with a 
wooden ſpatula, take off the lake, which is in form of 
curd, form it into ſmall cakes, or balls, and dry them 
in a ſhade on new tiles; then keep them for uſe. 


CXXII. DireAions to make cinnabar, or vermilion. 


1. Put mercury (or quickfilver) in a glazed diſh. Set 
it on a ſand-bath, and let it be well ſurrounded with 
the ſand every way. Pour ſome melted brimſtone 
over it, and with an iron pats la, keep conſtantly ſtir- 
ring till the whole is converted into a black powder. 

2. With this powder, fill the quarter part of a retost 
with a fort and wide neck. Place it firſt on a fire of 
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einders, Increaſe the fire by degrees, and continue it 
jor ten hours; after which, make a blaſting one for 
twelve hours. | 

3. Obſervations.—By the firſt fire, there will ariſe a 
black ſume.— By the ſecond, a yellow.—-And by the 
Jalt, a red; which fignifies the pertet accompliſhment 
of the cinnabar. As ſoon as this is the caſe, let the 
reſſel cool, and you will find in the receiver, and in 
the neck of the retort, a very fine cinnabar, 

NM. B. Many, inſtead of a glaſs retort, uſe earthen, 
or ſtone, which all equally bear the fire. Make a flow 
fre, for about half an hour, then increaſe it till the 
red fumes ariſe, Both methods anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 


CXXIII. Another method of making cinnabar. 


1. Melt brimſtone in a pipkin over a ſlow fire, then 
ake it out, and with one hand ſqueeze a knot of met- 
cury between your fingers through a cloth into the 
melted ſulphur; and with the other, ſtir well till the 
lump is become quite cold and black, 5 

2. Put this into a ſubtile powder, with which hav- 
ing filled the fourth part-of a very long retort, lute it 
well, and very exactly, with a good Jute. Place it 
next, without a receiver, for two or three hours, on a 
very mild fire; then introduce into the retort a long 
funnel, which will reach to the bottom of the retort, 
through that ſunnel paſs a long ſpatula, which touch- 
ing alſo the bottom of the retort, ſhould come out of 
the funnel five or fix inches. In the middle of the 
ſpatula let there be a bung of lute round it, well dried, 
which will ſtop ſo well the retort as to prevent it from 
breathing any air, When all this is done, puſh on the 
fre to a pretty ſmart degree, and keep it fur five hours. 
3. At the end of this term, draw out the ſpatula, and 
introduce, through the ſame way that it came out, 
two ſpoonfuls, or thereabouts, of your prepared pow- 
der of brimſtone and quickſilver, with which you in- 
tend to make cinnabar, which, for that purpoſe, have 
kept warm in a veſſel by the corner of the fire, that it 
may not cool the retort in going in, and thereby retard 
tie operation, | 


* 
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4. Continue ſo to do, adding every hour new. mat- 
ter, by means of the drawing out the ſpatula to intro- 
duce the new powder, and replacing it quick 1y, till you 
have increaſed your Jump of cinnabar to the quantity 
of one hundred weight. The {patula's uſe in the neck 
of the retort is to prevent its filling itſelf up by the 
ſublimation of the matter, which would occalion two 
evils, that of breaking of the retort, and of preventing 
the introdutiion of new powder to increaſe the lump of 
cinnabar, So that at the ſame time it keeps a tree 
paſſage into the retort, it nevertheleſs ſiops it too, by 
means of the ball of lute which is round it. But in 
the laſt place, in order there ſhould remain no vacancy 
wm rhe middle of the cinnabar-lump, take off the ſpatula 
for the laſt time, and inject freſh powder; then, witk— 


1 out reintroducing the ſpatula, flop the retort with a 
1 Jump of Iute only. Thus the longer you keep the 
1 fire up, the harder and redder the lump of cinnabar 
becomes. | 

1 c. Obſervations.— This cinnabar is the very fame 


which empiries ule in fumigation, along with aloes 
wood, myrrh, and other aromatics, to ' excite the 
1 mouth, or belly flux, which they reiterate two or 
| three times, or till that fux is abundant enough to 
procure the cure of the venercal diſorder. It is the 
ſame alſo which painters make uſe of, and which enters 
into the compoſition of fealing wax. 

Some alctjrmaifis maintain, they can with the natural 
or fiiitious cinnabar we have juſt mentioned, reſoulvc 
irreductibly either gold or filver; becauſe they are of 
opinion, that theſe metals have ſprung from it in the 
N entrails of the earth. But it is proper to tell then 
4 here, that they would not perhaps commit ſo grob an 
| error, il they attempted this procets with the cinnabar, 
which the philoſopher endeavours to draw from quick 
gold and ſilver, and witch are known to him alone. 
| Fo which reffedion I ſhall add, that he to whom quick 
4 gold and hiver are known can do with thera alſo ecery 
| thing- as with the metals; but as the old ſaying 1s. 
Nan licet ami b adire Charintam. 

CXXIV. 4. 
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CXXIV. An azure as fine as, and which locks ſimilar to, 


ultramarine. 


Grind well together into powder three ounces of 
z4mmoniac ſalt, and fix of verdigreaſe. Then wet it in 
continuing to grind it with oil of tartar, till you have 
made it pretty fluid. Put this into a glaſs matraſs, and 
bury it five days in hot dung. At tae end of that 
term you will find your compoſition turned into a 
fine azure, 


C XXV. The ſame, as pradttifed in Germany, 


1. Diſtil in an alembic, one pound of vitriol, half a 
pound of nitre, and three ounces of cinnabar, la this 
water put tinſel or copper; they will diſplve. When 
the diſſolution. ſhall be perfe ed, add a ſufficient quan- 
tity of calcined pewter to render your liquid quite 
milk white. Let the whole reſt for three days, and 
then you will have a middling azure. * 

2. The liquor which ſtills tron the vitriol, cinnabar 
and nitre, has the power to diſſolve any fort of metal. 
whatever. It has again this additional virtue, that it 

ou rub the torehead of a horſe with it, the hair will 
inſtaatly turn, and remain white at that place. 


CXXVI. Another very fine azure. 


Diſſolve in one pound of the ſtrongeſt double di- 
ſtilled wine vinegar, two ounces of ammoniac ſalt in 
powder, one of copper filings, and one pound of the 
whiteſt egg ſhell calx. Put this compolition into a 
copper vellel well ſtopped, that nothing can poſſibly 
exhale from it. Place this for one month in hot horſe 
dung, and at the end of that term you will find a very 
fine azure, 
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CXXVII.. Amnther. 


Take vitriol calcined to redne(s. one part ſulphur vi- 
vum, two; and quickſilver, three, Mix well all into one 
powder, which put into a glaſs retort, and bury it over 
in hot hore dung tor forty days; aſter which term the 
compoſition will be turned into a very fine azure. * 
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$ IX. Preparation of the lapis lazuli 1% make 


ullramarine. 


CXXVIII. ½. The general manipulation af the u 
proceſs : each fingle part of which ſhall be treated of in 
particular afierwards. 

I» Take one pound, or whatever quantity you 
pleaſe, of /apis /azuli, Let your ſtones be well choſen, 
and of that fort which are ſtreaky with gold. Try 


their quality whether good or bail, which is done thus, 


Break one bit of it, ſet it on red-hot coals, and blow 
as hard as you can for an hour, then take it off and 
let it cool. If in touching it, it drop like mold or duſt, 
it is a fign it is not worth any thing ; but if it remains 
hard, and preſerves its colour, it is good. When you 
have thus made yourſelf ſure of the quality of the lone, 
break it all in ſmall knobs, put them in a crucible on a 
melting fire, which by ſtrength of bellows you puſh on 
for an hour and a quarter. Then throw them into the 
ſtrongeſt, double diſtilled wine vinegar. When they 
are thus extinguiſhed, take them out to dry, and pre- 
pare the following water. 

2. Boil a little raw white honey with two pints of 
water, in a glazed pipkin. Skim it ſo long as there 


comes any ſcum on it; then take it «ff to cool; and, 


when cold, diſſolve in it the bigneſs of a nut of the 
beſt dragon's blood reduced into a ſubtile powder. 
Run this diſſolution through a white cloth into a glazed 


. earthen pot. Obſerve to make your water (with that 


dragon's blood) neither too red, nor too clear, but to 
keep a juſt medium between both, that the azure may 
take a finer hue. With this liquor grind, for the ſpace 
of an hour and à half, the abovementioned is lazuli, 
then gather it into a large glazed veſſel, let it dry in the 


ſhade, but guard off the ſun, otherwiſe it will undoubt- 


edly loſe its colour. When it is perſectly dry, grind 

it a- new into a very fine powder, then pack and keep 

it tied very cloſely in fine white linen, Then proceed to 
the following pate. 

3. Take two ounces of the beſt white roſin, an equal 

5 duantity 
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quantity of Greek pitch, and the ſame quantity again 
of maſtich, lintſeed oil, turpentine, and virgin wax. 
Fowder what is powderable, and cut ſmall what is 
not. Put all into a new plazed pipkin, and boil it to 
perfection; which you know by letting a drop fall into 
cold water, and taking it out with your fingers. For 
if it do not ſtick to your fingers, it is done to perfection. 
When it is done to perfection. run it quite hot through 
a ſheer cloth into a pan of cold water, wherein leave it 
till perfectly hard; then take it out and let it dry. 
When you want to incorporate it with the powder, 
proceed as follows. : 

4. Cut this paſte into ſmall bits, and put it to melt 
over the fire in a well tinned ſaucepan. When the 
contents come to make a noiſe, throw in two ounces 
of oil of bitter almonds, and let it boil for about ten 
minutes. In the mean while have your (api: lazule 

wder ready in a veſſel, then pour over it genily, and 
ittle at a time, what is boiling in the pipkin, obſerving 
to ſtir carefully while you pour, in order to incorporate: 
well this liquid with the powder, which being done let 
the whole cool. Then, having rubbed your hands with: 
oil of olive, take this compoſition and work it well in 
order to incorporate all perfectly: and, alter having 
given it the form of a loaf, put it in a glazed veſſel to 
keep it for uſe. 

5. When you want to draw the azure from it (which 
muſt not be leſs than twelve days aſter this laſt ope- 
ration) begin firſt by making a ſtrong lye with vine- 
wood aſhes, which you [train through a flannel bag, 
to yet it very clear. Then, putting it in a copper 
boiler, on the fire, till it is ſo hot as not to be able to 
keep the hand in without ſcalding, you pour ſome of 
it on what quantity of the above palte you pleaſe, to 
extract the azure from, and ſtir it gently till it begins 
to come out, When, by thus ſtirring your paſte in 
this lye, this laſt is become well charged with the co- 
lour, decant it out with another glazed veſſel, of which 
forts of vellels you muſt have a good proviton ready. 
Then pour again ſome more warm lye on your paſte, 
and work it & ſame as before, till this new lye ſeems- 

H4 ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently charged with teint, and decant it out ag ii, 
into another well glazed veſſel. Pour new warm 1yc 
again on your paſte, and proceed as before, continuin 
ſo to do till the paſte gives no more teint to the lye. 
6. Obſerve, that when the lapis is good, you loſe but 
four- ounces of it out of one pound, and that you es- 
tract twelve ounces of azure in the following propor- 
tion, Five ounces of very fine ultramarine, by the 
firſt waſhes; ſour middling, out of the ſecond; and 
three baſe ones, by the laſt. Each of three different 
qualities muſt be kept ſeparately, and waſked iu ſeveral 
clear lyes, by changing them from veſſel to veſſel ſe. 
vera] times, with new Iye each time. And when they 
ſeem to you very bright, put them a-drying in a ſhade, 
but not in the ſun, in a room perſectly tree from duſt. 
7. When it 1s dried, take a glaſs of brandy, in which 
you have put a ſoaking a little Braſil wood, and aſperge 
the ultramarine with that tinged brandy, ſtir it, any 


© 


let it dry; renew the aſperſion for two or three days, 


till the azure participates a little of this teint. When 
it is well dried, for the laſt time, you will find it to 
be of a moſt beautiful hde. Then put it in ſmall lea- 
ther bags, and keep them well tied. 


CXXIX. 24. Dire&tions to be obſerved in the proceſs of pre- 
paring the firong cement, in which the lapis lazuli wu 15 
be incorporated, to draw afterwards the azure from it, 

1. Take firſt, clear and neat Venetian turpentine, 
four ounces; fine white rofin, fix; fine Greek pitch, as 


much; clear and pure maſtich, three; fine ſhining 


White wax, an equal quantity; purified lintſeed oil, 
one and a half. Then have a well glazed pipkin. 
quite new; put in it firſt the turpentine, and ſet it on 
a ſmall and mild charcoal fire. Stir it with a wouden: 


_ ſpatula, like that of apothecaries, till it is well liqut- 


fied ; introduce, next, the rotin to it, by little and little 
at a time, and incorporate it well; when this is done, 
add the Greek pitch to it, in the fame manner, then 
the maſtich in powder, at three or four times; then the 
wax cut very ſmall, alſo by degrees, and ſtir well till 
the whole is perſectly incorporated together, W 

. All, 
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af, take care to do this with a flow fire, otherwiſe 
theſe matters will undoubtedly burn, as they are of an 
julammable nature. At laſt, put the lintteed oil, and 
ſet the pot on the fire, and let the compoſition ſimmer 
til the cement is quite done, which you know by the 
following experiment. 

2. Turn the ſpatula al! round the pot in the compo- 
ftioa, then raiſing it out, let a drop or two fall into a. 
pan of cold water. It the drop ſpread on the water, 
the compoſition is not done, therefore you mult let it 
immer longer on the fire. Ii on the ſecond trial the 
drop keep in one lump, the matter is done. 

z. When the cement has acquired a tolerable degree 
of coldneſs in the water, take it out in a lump; and, 
with your hands imbibed with lintſeed oil, prepared 
and parited, as hereaſter directed, for fear it ſhould 
{tick to them, work it fo well, that there ſhall remain 
no more water about it. When this is performed, the 
cement is perfectly completed; and, to preſerve it, 
keep it perpetually in cold water. Thereſore, in ſum- 
mer, you mult change that water every day, and with 
ſuch precautions, you may preferye it eight or ten. 
years always good tor ſtrong cement. | 


CXXX, Another cement, of a ſofter nature. 


1. Take fine Venice turpentine, ſour ounces; fine 
white roſin, fix; Greek pitch; as much; fine wax, one; 
and lintſeed oil, three parts of an ounce. Piepare this 
cement after the ſame way as the other; and oblerve 
caretully in the doing of it the fame order. 

2, Obſerve, that this ſort ot cement is ſooner done 
than the firlt, and that it will ſooner return you the: 
azure than the firſt, which is harder, will do. But neg- 
let not, il you intend to work the /apis laxuli with both 
theſe cements, you mult begin with the ſoſt brit. And 
yet you are not to be kept ignorant, that it your /apir 
lazuli be not of the beſt ſort (which is the gold {treated 
fort) you mult guard well from giving it the two ce- 
ments. Jn the art of preparing aud giving the cement, 
or cements, conlilts entirely that af making the ultra- 
marine aZure'; in that point lies all your gain or your 
loſs. Therelore, take great care to do it well. | 
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CXXXI. Directions to prepure and purify the lintſeed oil for 


the A Ture. . 

1. Take whatever quantity you will of fine lintſed 
oil. of a fine ſaffron or gold colour. Put it in a gloſs, 
or bullock's horn, perforated at the ſmall end. Pont 
over this oil ſome cold water, and ſtir it well with a 
ſiick, to mix it well, then let it ſettle. When the oil 
and the water are divided, open the little hole which 
is at the bottom of the horn, and let the water out, 
Put ſome freſh water, and repeating the ſame proceſs 
ſeven or eight times, till the water runs off as clear as 
you firſt put it in. | 

2. Thus your oil ſhall be perſectly purified; and in 
that ſtate you may keep it in a well ſtopped glaſs bot- 

tle for uſe. 
3. The oil of bitter almonds may abſolutely ſupply 
the want of this; but beſides its being dearer, it is not 
near ſo good for the purpoſe. 

Note That whenever we ſhall ſpeak of oil, we always 
mean lintſeed oil thus prepared and purified, 


CXXXII. The lye to waſh the ultramarine with, 


1. Take eit ht or ten handfuls of pearl aſhes, made 
with vine wood aſhes. Put this into a box perforated 
at the bottom, and large enough to hold a couple of 
pailfuls of water. Place this baſket, and ſet it ſo that 
the water cannot run out of it without carrying the 
aſhes along with it. Stop the hole on the outitde, be- 
tore putting the aſhes into it, and preſs theſe down 
very hard, then pour, by degrees, a pailtul of warm 
water over theſe aſhes. When theſe are ſettled again, 
unſtop the hole, and put a bung, made of an old liſt of 
white cloth, through which you will make it run drop 
by drop into a pan. Repeat this diſtillation again, 
by putting this ſame lye into an ther pertorated box, 
without any aſhes, and [top it with another bung of 
the ſame kind as the firſt, ſo that you may get your lye 
fine and clear; and put it to keep in a well glazed 
veſſel, carefully covered, for fear of the duſt, 

2. Now pour another ſimilar quantity of warm water 


on the ſame aſhes as before; proceed exactly with this 
: ſecond 
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ſecond water as with the firſt, and keep theſe two ſort® 
of water for uſe. 

3. Repeat > ny the ſame operation, by pouring a 
third pailful of water on the ſame aſhes; and proceeding 
in every reſpeRt as with the two former, you will be 
poſſeſſed of three ſorts of lye, of three different degrees 
of ſtrength. 

4. Theſe various ſorts of lyes ſerve to waſh the ce- 
ment or paſte, in order to draw the azure out, after the 
method hereaſter preſcribed. When you want to pro- 
ceed to work, take of theſe three different ſorts of ly? 
and mix them ſo as to give them the due degree of. 
frength according as you think requiſite, 


CXXXIII. Another fort of lye for the ſame purpoſe, 


There is another ſort of lye which can be made to 
cleanſe the cement of its unctuoſity and greaſe, and 
which they prepare in the following manner. 

1. Take whatever quantity. of calcined tartar, you. 
like. Boil it for a quarter of an hour, in a clear water. 
Then let it ſettle, and decant it into a glaſa bottle, top 
it well, and keep it for uſe. 

2. It is fit for taking the greaſe off the cement when: 
oo untuous: Likewiſe to waſh-all the #/tramarine with 
and thereby heighten its colour. 

3- This lye has alſo another particular quality, which 
is that of curing the mange, the itch, and other cutane- 
ous diſorders, by waſhing with it, It purifes and 
whitens the ſkin 2 


CXXXIV. Dire&ions for the choice of the weſffels in which: 


the moſt impure ultramarine is to be waſhed, in order to ö 


mixed afterwards with the other azure. 


1. The veſſel, if it be an earthen veſſel, ſhould be well 
hardened in the baking, and finely glazed in the inſide, 
or if of braſs or copper, ſhould be of a perſect poliſh. 
all round, and at the bottom, in the inſide. 

2. It muſt be perforated by the fide with three holes, 
to admit of three cocks, on _ the middle my, 
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the other lower, and the third at two fingers breadth 
trom the bottom. 

3. Though the azure matter which is at the botto51 
of the veſſeſ appear not to you to be ſuch, let it ref eight 
or ten days, and you will be convinced of the contrary, 
When you plainly perceive ſomewhat of azure at the 
bottom of the water, decant it out as gently as pofible; 
take out that azure, waſh it with clean water, aud you 
will fud it as good as the reſt, f 


CXXXV. OZferwations fir diſcerning the good or bad guali. 
. ries of the lapis lazuli, from which you intend 10 comp . 
ultramarine. 


Trial. Wet firſt the Jopis Iazuli with common water, 
and wrap it up in a piece of fine white cloth or ſerge. 
Jt will thereby become of a fine luſtre, and purple co- 
lour, very agreeable to the ſight. 

20 Trial. It you want to know whether or not it he 
fine, ſet it on blaſting charcoals, and blow them conti- 
nually for a good while. Then take it off from the fire. 
If, being cold, it has not loſt much of its colour, it is 
fine; but if it has loſt none of its colour, none can be 
finer. For the /apis which is of a ſuperior degree ot 
fineneſs, acquires, inſtead of loſing colour, when put to 
this trial. 

34 Trial. For the third experiment, put the /ap#: a 
reddening on an iron plate over the fire; then extin- 
guiſh it in the beſt double diſtilled white wine vinegar. 
if by this trial it acquire more colour, it is too fine; if 
it only keep its own without any alteration, it is good 
and ſuch as you can wiſh to have it. The lapis, which 
on that trial acquires more colour, may be worth be- 
tween thirty and forty ſhillings an ounce. ' But that 
which keeps its own natural colour after trials, is really 
ſcarce. As to that which loſes the colour, you can make 
but very middling and common ultramarine with it. 

4th Trial, When you buy it ready reduced into pow- 
der, in order to know whether or not it be pure, and 
without ary mixture. It is this; put ſome of this pow- 
der into a goldſmith's crucible ; fet it on a ſtrong fre 


to make it red hot, then take off the crucible, If it be 
r 28 enamel, 
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enamel, you will find it melted, but if it be true pulver- 
iſed ait, it will remain a powder. If there be only 2 
mixture of enamel with the pulveriſed /apis, that ena- 
mel, in melting, will gather up all the /apis powder, 
and when cold, you will find it in a little cake at the 
bottom of the crucible. This deception is very common 
among colour makers, 

R-marks, Ihe three different azures, which, by means 
of the cements above mentioned, you will get trom the 
lapis, will amount altogether to fifteen ounces for each 


pound of lapit, that is to ſay, ten ounces of ſuperfine - 


ultramarine, which will ſell tor twelve or thirteen du- 
cats an ounce; three ounces of medium, which will fell 
for between three or four halt crowns, and two ounces 


of the common baſe ſort, which will ſell for one halt 


crown. This laſt is little regarded, and is called aſhy; 
hut, it will pay you for the expence of the cement, 
therefore you will eaſily be able to judge of the clear 
profit you can make out ot it, It you employ that ſort 
of lapis which loſes all its colour with the trial of the fire 
and vinegar, you will neither get fo fine ultramarine 
from it, nor ſo much in quantity, as you can ſrom the 
other. And if, as will be mentioned de you at- 
tempt to rehne it, it will loſe a great deal of its 
weight, Mmm = 
CXXXVI. The method of ealcining and preparing the lapis 
lazuli, in order to grind i afterwards, | 
1. Take that ſort of /apis /azali which is ſtreaked with 
gold veins, and which has undergone the abovemen— 
tioned trials. Break it in ſmall bits, no larger than a 
ftiibert. Woath them in warm water, then ſet them on 
the fire in a crucible till red hot, When thus reddened 
take them out one by one, andextinguiſh them in dou- 
ble diſtilled white wine vinegar, which ſhall have been 
previouſly run through a hat three or four times. When 
thus extinguiſhed, take them all out from the vinegar, 
and calcine them a new, then extinguiſh them as betore. 
Repeat this operation ſix or ſeven times, that they may 
more ealily ſubmit to the peſtle in the mortar, and not 
llick to it. | 
dE a 2. As 
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2. As ſor the lapu, which loſes its colour by the fire, 
you mult diſpenſe with the calcining of it, for as it 
would loſe it more and more, you would at laſt loſe 
both your trouble and your money. 

3. Therefore, put either that which is calcined, or 
that which is not, in a bronze mortar, covered over, 
and pound it well. Sift it through the ſilk fieve, covered 
alſo with its lid, that the.moſt ſubtile part of the pow- 
der ſhould not evaporate, as it is the beſt. 


CXXXVII. Direction, for making the liquor fit to grind the 


lapis ih, in order ta make the ultramarine. 


1. Take three half pints of rain water, after having 
run through a hat three or four times. Put into a new 
Pipkin, and dilute as much raw honey in it as will ren- 
der the water yellow; boil it till it ceaſes to give any 
ſcum, which take care to throw away as faſt as itriſes, 
When it is quite clear and fine, take it off the fice, bot- 
tle it for the following uſe. 

2. Have fine dragon's blood, grind it on a porphyry 
ſtone with the above prepared honey-water ; put this 
when well grinded, into another bottle. Over it pour 
ſo much hon water, till it acquires a purple colour, 
Decant it, HH ſettled, from the ground, and keep. it 
by itſelf. Such is the ſort of water which is to be uſed 
to grind the /apis lazu/s with. 

3. Os er vation. Should the Jai, laxuli from which: 
you intend to draw your ultramarine, ſhew ſome pur- 
ple colour of a remarkable hue and beauty, you mult 
encourage it by means of the abovementioned honey- 
water, which manage as follows. As the degree of 
purple you are to aim at, ought not to be deep, but 
rather pale and drawiny towards the fleſh more than the 
red, if the colour which comes irom the Japis ſhould be 
too deep, you muſt diminiſh that of the honey water, 
and if that of the ſtone is too pale, then render that of 
| tire liquor deeper. By theſe means you may make theſe 
three ſorts of colours of what degree you like, by gie- 
ing more or leſs of the liquor, and colouring this at 
your will, according as you ſee either of theſe proceed- 


ings requiſite for your purpoſe, 
Notes 
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Note. Chuſe dragon's blood in tears, ſuch as the gold- 
\miths uſe, not that which is in powder. 


CXXXVIII. The method of grinding the lapis lazuli on 
porfhyry, and the figns which attend it, 


1. When the lapis is well pounded into powder, and 
that powder has been fifted as before directed, ſet it on 
porphyry ſtone, and grind with the mullar, bathing it, 
as you grind it, with the honey water, by little and lit- 
tle at a time. Keep your powder on the ſtone, in as 
ſmall a compaſs as you can, 

To grind thus, one pound of pulveriſed lapir, you 
mufidivide it into three parcels, grind one of each, and 
no more ata time, and it muſt take two hours grinding 
at leaſt, to make money of it. Take care to keep your 
| fone wet with the above prepared honey water all 
about your paſte, that this ſhould not ſtick to the ſtone 
while you grind it. This wetting. muſt take in all 
one tumbler full of the liquor for the whole pound of 
lapis powder. When you have grinded one part of that 
pound, take it out, and grind the ſecond on the ſame 
ſpot on the ſtone, the next, and ſo on, as long as you 
have any to grind; be ſure in grinding it, you uſe no 
other water than honey water. 

2, T'o know whether or not it be ſufficiently grinded, 
take a little on the tip of your finger, and math it be- 
tween your fore teeth. It you do not ſeel it crack, as 
the dry powder does, then it is ſufficiently grinded. Do 
not grind it too much, leſt it ſhould loſe its colour, 
which happens ſometimes. 

3. To dry the Jai after it is grinded, put it on a 
ciean ſtone, and ſet it to dry in the ſhade, not in the 
tun, for it would ſpoil it. When it looks as if it were 
dry,touch it with the finger, and if it rubs into powder 
as mould or dirt would do, you may leave it longer, 


But if it reſiſt the finger, and do not break, it is time to 

take it off, | 
4. Then comes the waſhing of that ultramarine azure, 
which is performed as follows. Take a china bowl, 
without any crack or rivelting whatever, and of the 
moſt 
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moſt perfect poliſh or glaze in the inſide, put therein 

your dried Jump of pate. Over it pour the ſoft lye 

above deſcribed, and let it ſurpa's the lump in the bow! 

by four fingers breadth. Then wafſwit well between 
your hands, and dilute all entirely into that lye. When 

this is done, let it ſettle, and when the azure is entirely 

precipitated at the bottom, and the lye ſwims quite 

clear over it, decant it ont gently, by inclination, and 
ſet the azure a drying in the thade, without moving it 

from the bowl. When you find it pretty dry, take it 

out carefully, ſpread it on the porphyry ſtone to finiſh 

drying, And when it is thoroughly dry, in that man- 
ner, give it the cement as follows. 


C XXXIX. The meth:d of incorporating the grinded lapis 
lazuli, with either of the firong or ſoft cements. 


1. For one pound of the lapis /azuli, prepared as di- 
reed in the preceding article, take one of the ſtrong 
cements deſcribed. Rub this over with your | ands, as 
you take it out of the water, in which preſerve it; then 
cut in ſmall bits, and put it a melting over warm aſhes, 
in a glazed new pipkin. Take care that, in melting, it 
mould not fry. When this happens, put a little lintſeed 
oil, it will immediately ceaſe to fry. 


2. When the cement is well diflolved, take that ſame - 


ſpatula which before ſerved you to make it with, rub 
it over With a little of the ſame oil, and ſtir well the 
melted cement with it. Ihen with the other hand, tak- 
ing a pound of prepared /apis /azuli, let it run ſlowly 
into your cement, till the whole pound 1s put-into the 
cement, which you mult not ceaſe to ftir and mix with 
the ſpatula, as long as you pour in the /apis, Continue 
to ſtir aſter that, till you are well convinced that ihe 


/apir and the cement are well mixed and amalgamated 


together, | 8 
3. When this is done, take the pot, and pour the 


contents, quite boiling, into a veſſel full of cold water, 
and with the ſpatula take out all that is about the fides 
of it, and clean it well. ben when the ſaid cement 


mall be cold. enough to admit touching it with your 
| hands, 
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Wands, rub them all over with purified lintſeed oil, and 
take it out of the water. If in pulling it, you ſee it is 
well tinged and coloured, it is a good omen. Work 
itwell then between your hands, and with your fingers, 
for near two hours, pulling it the ſame time to the 
length and breadth, to ſee whether there are not ſome 
bubbles incloſing little parcels of powder not well di- 
vided and incorporated, and that you may ſpread them 
in the cement in working. The more the paſte is thus 
wrought, the better it will be afterwards, as it will 
require leſs waſhing to get the azure out of it. 

4. When it is thus wrought, form it into a lumpwlike 
2 loafof bread, and put it into a china bowl, with 
ſteſa cold water, where let it ſoak for ten or fiſteen days 
longer, becauſe the longer it ſoaks, the finer and more 
perlect it becomes, and the more eaſy to get the azure 
out. But if it be not ſoaked at leaſt twelve days, it will 
not do at all. 


CXL. Directions for extracting the azure out of the cement. 


1. Take the lump of cement juſt mentioned out of 
the cold water in which you leſt it to ſoak. Rub it ſoſt- 
ly over with your hands, and place it in a finely glazed 
_ bowl, previouſly wet with the aforeſaid lintſeed 
oil, 

2. Pour over it lukewarm common water, filtered 
through a hat before warming. Obſerve that this wa- 
ter, when poured on the cement, be rather cool than 
warm, and let there be about two fingers breadth in the 
bowl above the cement. Then let it ſoak about one 
quarter of an hour, 

3. Have two ſticks made of box, or other fine hard 
wood, ſuſceptible of a tine poliſh. Theſe ſticks mult be 
made round by a turner, of a foot long or thereabou:s, 
a little thicker than one's thumb, being larger at one of 
the ends, and Aattened in form of an almond, 

4+ With theſe iticks, move and turn gently at firſt, 
your cement in luke warm water. And it in ſo doing it 
lhould ftick.to the bottom of the bowl, rub your hands 
with oil, and detach it carefully, turning and returning 
| it 
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it gently with your hands in the water, till at laſt it be. 
gins to be tinged with azure. —The firſt figns by which 
you know that the cement begins to render the ultrama- 
rine, are certain lines and ftreaks which appear in the 
water, not unlike the rays of the fun, And when this 
is the caſe, take notice, that the water ſoon aſſumes a 
high tine of that colour, particularly at the firſt diſcharge 
of the cement, as it is always the beſt azure which 
comes firſt. 

5. As ſoon thereforeas you ſee your water ſufficiently 
tinged, pour it through a ſieve into the veſſel with three 


cocks, deſcribed before, ſupporting the cement on two 


ſticks, for fear it ſhould ſtick to the bottom of the bow], 
when thus left dry on it. The reaſon you are adviſed to 
run this water through a fieve, is to prevent any bits of 
cement which have broken from the — , and be lodſe 
in the water, from running with it, ſo that you might 
ſtop and rejoin it to the other. 

6. When you have yot this firſt water out of the ce- 
ment, pour ſome more water, of the ſame degree of 
warmth, rather under lukewarm than above, and pro- 
ceed as before with ſticks, moving and turning the ce- 
ment, and fo working it as to get new azure irom it, 
which decant into a veſſel ſeparately from the firlt wa- 
ter. : 

7. Repeat again the ſame proceſs, to draw the third 
azure, and decant again this into a veſſel by itſelf, 

Obſerve not to hurry, particulaily at firſt, the ſoſten. 
ing of the cement in the water, by working too haſlily, 
if you force the azure too precipitately out of the ce- 
ment, you will maniſeſtly ſpoil all, 


CXLI. OZfrwations on the c:lours of the azures, at their 
coming out of the cement, and the fig us which attend them. 


1. The moſt manifeſt fign of the firſt azure coming 
out, is its apparent coarſeneſs; a character which b 
owing to the veins of gold Which appeared in the ori- 
gin 1. ſtone, and which give the firit ultramarine ths: 
fort of look. 5 

2. The ſecond azure will ſeem much finer, but its 
colour will not be ſo high nor ſo fine, 1 

3. The 
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3- The third will increaſe again in appearance of 
fneneſs, but diminiſh fill more in hue, which will be 
of a much paler blue than any of the two others. Theſe 
obſervations are always on the ſuppoſition that the 
original ſtone was a good, one, and had gone fairly 
through all the trials. 


CXLII. The waſhing end purifying of the azurer after 
they ere got ed of the erneut. 


When the different azures are all got out of the ce- 
ment, let them ſettle and fall down, each at the bottom 
of their veſſels, When their waters appear quite clear 
and free from them on the top, pour Gow out gent! 
and carefully, by inclination; then ſupply them wi 
ſoft lye, and waſh thoſe azures in it with your hands, 
and each ot them diſtinctly in ſeparate veffels by them- 
ſelves. Then let them ſettle to the bottom, and decant 
out that lye, and repeat again and again the ſame pro- 
ceſs, till you are ſure they are all well purged from the 
greaſe of the cement in which they were. Rinſe them 
alterwards in three or four different clear waters, fil- 
ng — a hat, and they will be perfectly purified 
and clean. 


CXLIII. Another way of purifying the ſame axures with 
of eggs. 

1. Take half a dozen of yolks of eggs, from hens fed 
upon corn, and not ſuffered to run among the graſs. 
Pierce the pellicala which covers thofe yolks with the 
point of a needle, and pour e 2 thole yolks on the 
izure powder, as you would do oil on a ſaliad. 

2. Do the ſame on all your different azures, put ſe- 
parately in different diſhes. Then incorporate well the 
azure and the yolks of eggs together with your hands. 
When done, waſh it afterwards with the ſoſteſt lye, ſo 
many times that it ſhall at laſt come out as clear as you 
brlt put it in; then rinſe it three or ſour times in clear 
. which has been filtered ſeveral times through a 

at. 

This method of waſhing the azures is au excellent one. 


t may be deemed a true ſecret to give them a fine — 
an 
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and brilliancy. Never forget to let each of your wates: 
be well ſettled before you change them, otherwiſe you 
will loſe a great deal of the azures. 


CXLIV. Another Segget for purifying azures, 


To give the molt admirable luſtre to azures. Take 
hullock's gall, and pour it on your ſeparate azures, af. 
ter they have been waſhed and purified in waters, lyes, 
and yolks of eggs. Then rub and handle well those 
azures with your hands, each by themſelves, and one 
aſter avother diſtinctly, for fear of mixing ſome of the 


one with any of the others. Then wach them as above 
directed. | 


CXLV. How to run the axuret, after having been thi 
cleaꝛſed, waſbed and purified. » 


1. The ultramarine azure, as well as all the others, 
. ought to be run, for tear there them remain ſome 


greaſe, dirt, or bit of cement among them. Therefore, 
when they come to the laſt water, run them through a 
fine fieve, then through another more open, and through 
another again more fo ſtill. Each time let the water 
ſettle, till you have them quite clear, or take them out 
by means of a ſponge, as before directed, but do it with 
ſuch care as not to have your azure get into the ſponge 
with the water, which would be very detrimental to 
your intereſt. 

2. When you have well cleared all the waters away, 
let thoſe azures all dry in their own diſhes or bowls, 
and in the ſhade, not in the ſun, and guard well againi 
duſt and dirt in working them. 

3. When the azures are per:eQly. dry, gather then 
each ſeparately, and put them in ſmall white bags, 
made of animals ſkins, with the ſmootheſt fide inwards, 
When the little bag is tied, rub it all manner of ways, 
to refine the azure in it; and the more you ſhall have 
done ſo, the finer colour the azure will acquire When 
you open it, and it comes to the air again. 


CXLVI. 73 
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CXLVI. The method of making the green azure. 


1. With the Armenian ſtone, if we are to believe 
Alexander Trollian, who ſays, that it is enough to reduce 
chat ſtone into powder on the marble or porphyry, then 
waſh it ſeveral times in clean water, and dry it after- 
wards. But it muſt certainly be far preferable to ſepa- 
rate the colour from the conltituent matter of the ſtone, 
and all its earthy particle:, which muſt undoubtedly 
render it much finer and fitter for painting, as it is 
more purified of its heterogeneous parts, Theretore, 
the following proceſs is molt adviſeable. | 

2. Reduce the flone into a ſubtile powder, then put 
it into brandy or diſtilled vimegar. Put this to digeſt 
en the hot aſhes bath, cr balnes marie, till the liquor! is 
perfectly charged with the colour of the ſtone. Decant 


ls, it then gently into another veſſel, and pour ſome more 
e vrandy or VHIegAr ON its yround, it you have reaton to 
re, think that there remains ſome colour ſtill in the ſtone, 
abo away all the ground, as perſectly uſeleſs, and 
gn then evaporate, on warm aſhes, the vinegar or brandy 
ter I invregnited with the colour; or rather diſtil it, as by 
ul BY that means you will get your liquor pure again, and 
ith may uſe it another time tor the tame purpole, inſtead 
3 vi waſhing it away. 
0 


3. By this proceſs, Which ſeems moſt rational. you 
will get the green colour quite pure at the bottom of 
tle veſſel. Waſh and clean it pare with water, and 
er dying, keep it for uſe. This is a very fine colour 
'1 painting, and has this advantage, that it never loſes 
FO brightueſs. | 


CXLVII. Another ſort of green azure. 


Which is a natural production, found in copper— 
e mines, and is as it were a diſſolution, or ſubtilization, 
len of copper, W hich flies and licks on the ſtones it meets 
in its way, Theſe forts of vapours have generally 
ſome marks. or ſigus of a mit 0; filver, as it 
may be interred from the colour or ſtain of theſe 
7:2 tones which partake of both theſe metals; for they are 
green 
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green by the copper, and mixed with azure by the 
ülver. And according as either of theſe metals is more 
or leſs predominant in the mine, one of theſe colours 
is likewiſe ſtronger in the ſame proportion. 'The me. 
thod of collecting is as follows. 

2. Grind the ſtone on which it is, and waſh it ſeveral 
times over. It needs not be put in the cement after 
the method obſerved for the ultramarine azure, be. 
cauſe that metallic effloreſcence of the green azure, is 
very eaſily ſeparated from the ſtony matter to which it 
is affixed. For which reaſon it needs only to be waſh. 
ed to render it as fine a colour as can poflibly be; and 
after it has been well waſhed, dry it in the ſhade, and 
keep it for uſe, 


CXLVII. 4 very fine method for marbling paper. 


The paper muſt firſt be prepared, by wetting the pa- 
per with a ſponge dipped in roch-alum water, then 
letting it dry.— When the ſheets have been thus pre- 

red, have a pan full of water, and with a large and 
—— painting-bruſh, take of one colour, and 
ſhake it in the water; take of another and do the ſame, 
and fo on till you have taken of all the colours you 
intend to have on your paper. Each of theſe colours 
fall to the bottom of the water; but take with a fimilar 
bruſh as the firſt, a mixture of bullock's gall, and of 
diſſolution of ſoap in water, then ſhake on the water, 
and all over the ſurtace, and you will ſoon ſee all the 
colours riſing up again and ſwimming on the top of the 
water each ſeparately as you firſt put them, Then lay 
the ſheet of paper on it, give it a turn on one fide or 
the other, as you like, and take it up again; waſh and 
ſet it to dry, then burniſh it, and it is done. 
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CHAP. VII. 


SzekkErs relative to the Ax r of Gilpixc. 


I. The netbod of gilding with fize, or oil. 


HE gold leaves which are commonly uſed in gild- 
ing are of different ſizes, as well as of various de- 
zrees of thickneſs, 

To gild on iron and other metals, the ſtrongeſt and 
the pureſt are preferable. That which is not ſo pure 
is commonly employed by carvers in wood, as it comes 
cheaper to them. 

We are indebted to this diſcovery of the ſecret in 
painting in oil, for the means ot gilding in ſuch a man» 
ner as to reũſt the injuries of the weather. A art the 
ancients were not acquainted with, and they could not 
obtain from their method of applying gold, ſince they 
uſed nothing elſe but whites of eggs tor gilding marble, 
and ſuch other bodies as do not admit of being com- 
mitted to the fire. As for the wood, they made a com- 
polition which was uſed with ſize. But neither ſize 
nor whites of eggs can reſiſt the water. Therefore they 
could not, with propriety, gild any other works than 
ſuch as were ſheltered from the intemperance of the 
weather, viz. their arches, their ceilings, which were 
all gilt in that may1er. The compoſition they uſed for 
viding on wood was made of a flimy earth, which 
deld the place of the ſized white we ule now-a-days, 
and with which gilders made that firſt coat, called by 
artiſts aſßetie, or burniſh-gold ſize. 


II. 2. 
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II. To gild avith fize, or what is called in burniſh gel. 

1. Begin by preparing your ſize as follow;,— Fake 
about a pound of odd bits of parchment, or leather, s 
ſuch as is prepared for g'\oves or breeches. Put this a } 
boiling in a pailtal of water, till it is reduced to one K 
half, and your fize is done as it ought to be. : 

2. When you want to ute it for wood which is to he 4 
gilt, it mutt be boiling hot, otherwiſe it would not P 
peuetrate ſufficiently into the wood, If you find it too a 
ſtrong, you may weaken it, by adding water to it, " 


Then with a bruſh, lay the ſize in ſmooth, ut it be a 
plain work; but if a carved one, you muſt lay it in * 
ſtumping with the bruſh; either of which ways is Fd 
equal'y termed to fize. . 
3. When the wood is thus prepared with ſize guy, Bl , 
make another preparation, called an infuſion of awwhie, * 
in the following manner: Take a quantity of fize boil- a3 
ing hot, as much as you think will be ſufficient {or out 
work. Dilute a difcretionable quantity of pulveriſed , 
whitening in it, and let infuſe ſome time. When it ſeems * 
5 

well diſſolved, ſtrain it through a cloth to make it fine;; 
then with a bruſh, as above, give ſeven or eight different WM... 
coats of it in ſtumping on your work, and two mor: - 
coats in ſmoothening, if it be on carved work; but it "Bp 
on a plain one, you muſt give a dozen of coats at leaft; . 
for the white is the nouriſhment of gold, and terves to' n f 
preſerve it a great while. Be careful not to give cout Bl 
upon coat, unleſs the laſt be very dry; otherwile the Wiſh 
work might ſcale, You mutt even have a great care Nun 
that each coat ſhould be laid on as perieAly equal as WW. 
poſſible, both in the ſtrength of the fize, and thi-anels Wl 
9 


ot the white, to avoid the ſame inconveniency. * 
4. When you have given the requifite number of coats, Meree 
d 


whether in ſtumping, or in ſmoothening, you mult let We 
the work dry thoroughly before you polich it. As foo! 
therefore as it is perfectly dry, you mult have a coaric ere 
rough cloth, quite new, and as cloſely wove as pofible, Nat 
with little deal ſticks, cut ſquare, angular, or pecked, 
according as the nature and carving ot the work require; 
and thruiting one of theſe ſticks into the cloth, * 
an 
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and ſmoothen the white. Then taking a bruſh made 
of boar's briſtles, which has been already uſed, be- 
cauſe it is ſofter, dip it into ſome clean water, and wet 


the work in proportion as you go on in poliſhing, with 


your little ſticks wrapped up in cloth. This precau- 
tion completes the ſmoothening of the work, by level. 
ling the ſmall bumps and imperceptible undulations 
you may have made either in giving the white, or in 
poliſhing it. For the ſmoother the work, the more eaſy 
to burniſh the gold, after having been applied. Wet 
and bruſh it in proportion as. you- poliſh it, with a 
bruſh a little worn, ſpare not to purge your bruſh 
of all the filth it gathers about the point of its hair, 
by waſhing and ſqueezing it again as ſoon as you ſee 
them grow thick in the leaſt with that dirt. | 


g. When the white is once more dried, rub it with 
ſavegraſs, or ruſhes, in order to level ſtill better all 


cauſe you may thereby fall from one error into an- 
other, and make your white what is called greaſy or 
* Wineary, which would prevent it afterwards from uniting 
> With the burniſh gold fize, which is to precede the lay- 
| Pg on oi the gold. 

d. Now, as it is difficult that after ten or a dozen of 
coats of white, the carving ſhould not be choaked up, 
ticy who are fond of finiihing their work highly, take 


© Wi iron inſtrument, made on purpoſe; and curved by 
ee end, (called by the French, a fer-a-retirer ); with 
the Wk; rafling-crook they go over all the turns, and open 
als dhe places which want it, to reſtore them to their for- 
er marpneſs. Or elſe, take what is called a fermoir, or 
e e, and give to the ornaments the ſame form which 
e carver obſerved when he firit cut them, turning 
ats, greeahly the ſides of leaves according to nature; then 
Ls retelling . with another inſtrument, called the veining 
. rok (in French fermoir a nezrond) all the ornaments, you 
" hereby render neater, and more delicate than the carver 
on: ad firſt made it. That you may cut the white more 
ket eat, obſerve only to wet it a little with a bruſh, 
po 2» T1200 I | | {* When 


the grains and inequalities which may be on it. Do 
not however ruh it too much with the ſhavegraſs, be- 
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7. When works are not of great conſequence, you 


may eaſily ſave yourſelf all that trouble; principally if 
the carving is pretty neatly finiſhed, by giving two or 
three coats only of white very clear. But t e white 
js the principal ſupport of gold, this operation is never 
ſo perſect as when it has received ten or twelve coats 
of white, and been afterwards re-cut, carved, veincd, 
and repaired over apain, as I ſaid before. 
$. Then dilute ſome yellow ochre, and grind it with 
ſized water, weaker by half than that which you uſed for 
the whitening, And having made it a little fluid and 
warm, lay one coat of it overall the work, princi pally in 
ſuch deep places of the carving as you cannot come at to 
lay the gold leaf, that this colour may ſupply its want. 
9. When the yellow is dry, lay over it (in all the 
Taiſed places, but not in the bottom grounds) three dif 
ferent coats of another ſort of compoſition, called in 
French, afjette, and here, bxrnifbed-zold fixe, prepared 
in the following manner: —Bol arm&aian, about the 
bigneſs of a nut. and grind it by itſelf; blood Rone, or 
red chalts, the bulk of a horfe-bean, and black lead 
pulveriſed as big as a pea, grinded both together ; and 
at laſt one drop or two of tallow, which grind aſter- 
wards with all the other drugs and water, taking them 
a little at a time, to grind and incorporate them the 
better. Put this compoſition in a cup, and pour over 
it ſome of your aforementioned ſize, boiling hot, and 
trained through a cloth. Stir and mix all well, while 
you pour that ſize, that the whole may be well dilut- 
ed. The bruſh'you lay it on with ought to be ſoſt, and 
the firſt toat lay pretty thin; but as for the two others, 
they muſt be ſo thick that the ſtuff ſhould run with dit- 
ficulty from the bruſh, Each coat mult be well dried 
belore giving the next. And when the laſt is perfedly 
dry, take a fliffer bruſh, and dry rub the work all over, 
to ſmovthen all the grains and little rifings of the gold 
{ize, and thereby facilitate the burniſhing. 1722 
10. The gilding is performed as follows. Have firſi a 
pipkin very clean, in which put ſome very clean and f- 
tered water, and a {ew wetting pencils, which gught — 
> | 
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be made in the form of thoſe ermine tails which hang 


in the ermine ſkins.—Get next a cuſhion, which is to be 
made with a light and flat ſquare board covered with 
calf leather, fixed all round with nails, and ſtuffed un- 
derneath with cotton. Let this cuſhion be alſo ſur- 
rounded by the back part, and two thirds of each of 
the two fides, with a — of parchment of five or fix 
inches high, to prevent the air from blowing off the 
gold leaf. | | | 
11. Put what quantity of gold leaves you think pro. 
per. With the gilding knife ſpread theſe leaves very 
ſmooth, in doing of which you will aſſiſt yourſelf very 
much if you breathe over them while you paſs the 
knife under. Then cut it in as many parts and ſizes as 
you want, or, if there be occafion for it whole, take 
it with your tip, and lay it. A tip (in French, palette) 
is an inſtrument made with the poĩut of a ſquirrel's tail 
placed upon a round ſtick flattened, and about half an 
inch wide by one end, with a lit, to ſet and ſpread the 
better the ſquirrel's tail. This tip paſs along your 
cheek, and with it take off the gold leaf, or what part 
of it you have divided, and thus lay it on the work. 
Previouſly, however, to this, you mult have paſſed on 
the place one of your pencils immediately before the 
laying of the gold, otherwiſe the gold would be inceſ- 
ſantly ſlitting and cracking.—As ſoon as the gold leaf 


is laid on the work, take your water pencil quite wet, 


and paſſing it above the work, let the water run from 
it under the leaf juſt applied ; this will quickly make 


it ſpread and catch. But if it ſhould paſs over the gold 


leaf, it would immediately ſpot and ſpoil it; aad as it 
is impoſſible to lay on gold, eſpecially when wet, you 
would not be able to repair it, unleſs you take the gold 
leaf entirely off, and put another in the ſtead. On the 
contrary, by the water flipping under the gold leaf juſt 
laid, you will find that this ſpreads infinitely more eaſy, 
and almoſt of itelf; it ſticks faſter on the gold fize, 
never ſcratches, is more eaſily duſted for burniſhing, or 
matting with ſize; i1 ſhort, the work looks infinitely 
better in every reſpect.— As it is impoſlible with all 
7 mv poſſible 
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oſfible care, but there may happen ſome little acci- 
dent now and then, principally in carved works, you 
> muſt, in ſuch caſe, cut ſome ſmall bits of gold, which, 
with a pencil, take aud put on the detective places 
when you look your work over. 
| 12. When the work is perſedly dry, burniſh it where 
you think proper, in order to detach certain parts from 
the other, to make them ſet off and ſhew to better ad- 
vantage. To that effect uſe an inſtrument called a 
Zur niſber, made ether of a real wolt's tooth, or ra- 


4 4; R g 
i ther as they now uſe it, an agate, made in the ſame 
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form, and finely poliſhed, or elſe a pebble called b/od 
one. —Beſore burniſhing you mult, with the crooked 
Ji point of your burniſher, puſh down all the parts of 
gold in the hollow parts which you forgot to do with 
the pencil, then duſt it with a large one. When the 
BE work is burniſhed where you want it to be ſo, matt 
and repa's, with a very ſoft pencil and burniſh gold 
2 fize, what has not been burnithed, or, you may again 
put ſome vermilion, to raife the gold, and make it 
By look brighter; which is called, in term of art, 

| repapiing. [tg 
' 13. There is again another repaſſing you muſt not 
forget, which is to lay, in all the hollow places of a 
= carved work, a coat of a compoſition ol a vermilion, as 
lam going to. preſcribe, and which will give an in- 
comparable fre to the gold and make it look as gold- 
ſmith's work. This compoſition is ſuch. —Grind to- 

(ther, on marble, ſome vermilion, gamboge, and red- 
1 which mix with a little Venetian turpentine, 
and oil of turpentine. ——1t, after having burniſhed, 
matted, and repaſſed your work, you find again ſome 
delective places, you may mend them with gold in 
ſhell, which is diluted with a little arabic, and applied 
with a pencil. This fort of faulting is no ſmall ad- 
dition to the beauty and richne's of the work, the 


If Fiench call bci with gold in feli. 
* | III. Togild without gold, | 
| Put in a crucible one ounc-: of ammoniac ſalt, and 


halt that quantity of common mercury, Cover and 
| = | lute 
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Jute well the crucible for fear the mercury ſhould ex- 
hale. Give this a ſmall fire for the ſpace of halt an 
hour. Increaſe the fire afterwards: till the crucible is 
quite red-hot, Then throw the compoſition into a pan 
ot cold water. As ſoon as this matter is cold, it will 
be as hard as a (tone. Break and grind it, and diſſolve 
it in gum water. Wherever you lay a. coat of this, it 
will look like gilt. | 


IV. Another to the ſame purpi/e. 


To gild frames, and other common things, pulveriſe 
and incorporate well together the yolk of an egg with 
two” ounces of mercury, and one of ammoniac ſalt. 
Put this into a matraſs, ſtop. it well, and ſet it, for 
tour and twenty days, in hot horſe dung, 


V. A gold without gold. 


Grind ſome purpurine with water; then put it to 
ſoak, with chamber-lye in a pan; ſtir and ſkim it. 


When it has done throwing any ſcum, decant the ; 1 


chamber-lye, and ſupply it by gum water. Whatever 
you write or draw with this c:mpoſition will look as 
gold itſelf; and it adinits even ot being burniſhed with. 
the burniſher. | THF. ORG 
VI. The preparation of the gum-nwater, 
In half a pint of common water, put two ounces of 
gum-arabic, bruiſed in-ſmall bits. When diſſolved, it 


makes the right degree of gum-water to be uſed for 
the above purpoſe. | 


VII. To write in gold or filoer, 


Draw the juice of juniper leaves. In this juice throw 
ſome gold or filver filings, which ſet there to inlu.e for 
three days; then make the trial, 


VIII. To gild on glaſſes, earthen, or china wares, 


Take a glaſs, or china cup, wet it, and lay your gold 
where and how you like, then let it dry, Diſſolve ſome 
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borax in water, and of this liquor lay a coat on your 
gold. Set it in the fire till your glaſs powder in melt- 
ing makes a varniſh on the gilded parts, which will 
then appear very beautiful, 


IX. To write, or paint, in gold colour. 


Pulveriſe ſome purpurine into ſubtile powder; then 
water it over gently, and by little at a time, with 
chamber-lye, turning inceſſantly, while you pour, 
with a flick. Let it ſettle, and waſh it in common 
water, ſo many times till you ſee the water comes out 
at laſt quite clear, Each time you change the water, 
take-particular care to allow a ſuſficient time for the 
ſettling. Then mix, after the laſt water is pure 


away, ſome powder of ſaffron aud gum-water with 


our ground, and either write or paint, which you. 
ike, his ſecret is by no means an indifferent one; 


and you will find it very agreeable it you try. 


X. To write, er point, in ſilver, eſpecially with a pencil, 


Pound well, in a bell-metal mortar, ſome tin glaſs ; 
then grind, and dilute it, on porphyry, with common 
water. Let it ſettle, and throw oft the water, which 
will be black and dirty. Reiterate this lotion ſo many 


times, till the water remains clear. Then dilute it in 
gum-water, and either write or paint with it. It will 


appear very handſome, and no ways inferior to che 
fineſt virgin ſilver. | 


XI. To whites and filuer copper medals. 


1. Take filings from Cornwall pewter, and make a 
bed of them at the bottom of a pipkin. - On this bed 
lay one of your medals, taking care, however, they 
would not touch each other. Make another bed ot 


- filings over theſe medals, and one of medals again on 


thee 6:ings. Continue this alternate ſtratification of 


' medals and flings, till you have laid all the medals 
Fou wanted to — hay 


2. When this is done, fill up your pan with water, 


and put on it a powder compoled of roch-alum and 
8 Gs tartar * 
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tartar from Montpellier, well grinded and mixed toge- 

ther. Boil the whole till the whitening of the medals 

is complete. | 

VN. B. They muſt have previoufly been clean ed with. 
ſoft ſand, or ſtrong lye, to purge them from any greaſe, 


XII. 4 water to gild iron, 


In three pounds of river-water, boil roch-alum, one 
ounce, Roman vitriol, as much, verdigreaſe, half an. 
ounce, gem ſalt, three, and orpine, one. Then add 
tartar half an ounce, and the ſame quantity of common 
ſalt. Boil it again with this addition. Now heat your 
iron, and whea warm, rub it over with this ſtuff quite 
hot, then dry it by the fire, and burniſh. | | 


XIII. To whiter exteriarly copper latues. 


Take filver cryſtals, ammoniac, gem, common and: 
alkali ſalts, of each of all theſe two drachms. Make 
all into a paſte with common water. Lay your figures. 
over with it, and ſet them on red-hot charcoals till 
they ſmoak no more. 


8 — : -- 
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XIV. To qwrile in gold letiers on pots, or boxer, 


Diſſolve ifinglaſs in water. When reduced into à 
fize, or glue, dilute ſome red tartar with it, after hav- 
eing made it into a very ſubtile powder. With this 
mixture, and a pen, or a pencil, write on your pots 
or boxes; then put a thick gold leat on it, of the fame 
ſort as metal-gilders uſe. And, when this is dry, bur- 
niſh as uſual. r SP . 45 


XV. To gild filver in water gilding, auitlbout the afſilance 
of mercury. WI 

1. Take firſt the fineſt gold, forge it weakiſh, then 
eut it in bits nd neal it, on an iron plate, or in & 
clucible. 

2. Have next a glaſs matraſs, put your gold in, and 
to every drachm ot gold, put half a pound oi ammo=- 
niac ſalt, and two ounce; of good eguafortis. Cover: 
the matraſs with a ſheet of paper, turned conically by 

: I 4 - one: 
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one of its corners upon one of the long ſides, fo as ts 
form a funnel with the ſmalleſt, and not quite close, 
but terminated in a ſmall orifice, to give a free paſſave 
to the fumes of the aguafortis, Set this matraſs on a 
very flow fire, that the gold may have time to difſolye 
gently and gradually, and ſhake oſten the matraſs, to 
help the diſſolution. Be very careful not to make the 
fire too ſtrong ; for the gold would iniallibly ſublime, 
and waſte itſelf all into vapours. 5 
3. When the gold is entirely diſſolved, pour this 
liquor into a glaſs, or china bowl; wet ſome old 
coarſe linen rags on them, which ſet to drain on ſmall 
Ricks on another bowl, doing the ſame with what 
drains from them till you have uſed all your liquor; 
then dry them before a gentle fire. 
4. When dry, lay them on a marble ſtone, and ſet 
them on fire. And as ſoon as they are conſumed, 
rind them into a fine powder, which put aſterwards 
into a crucible on a little fire. When this powder is 
lighted like ſparkles of fire, put it on the marble again, 
and {tir it with an iron rod till you ſee no more fire, 
Grind it then again as before, as much as you poſlibiy 
can, and it is fit tor gilding any fort of filver work ycu 
pleaſe. | | | x 


XVI. The fauce to be u/ed for colouring filver #lates, git 
| with the above deſcribed powder. | 


1. Grind well together, into a ſubtile powder, ſul- 
phur and pearl aſhes, of each one ounce, and two of 
common ſalt. . "ow? 

2. Then, when you want to colour your gilt plates, 
have a quart of water, and half a pint of chamber-lye, 
in which mix a large ſpoonſul of the above powder, 
Set this to boil in a red copper pot, very clean. When 
this ſauce boils, hold the plate with a 6] ver wire; and 
then plunge it in; there leave it for about a minute, 
or two at moſt; then take it out again by the ſame 
wire without touching it with your hands, and plunge 
it in the ſame manner in cold clean water. Should 
it then not look high coloured to your ſatisſaction, put 
it again in as betore, till you find it ſufficiently co- 
loured. | 3. The 
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3. The next ſtep is to give the piece thus coloured to 


the burniſher, with a ſtrict charge not to uſe any vine- 
gar in his burniſh. This receipt is a very good aud. 


particular ſecret. 


XVII. A water which gilds copper and bronze, A. ſecret” 
very uſeful fir watch and pin-makers. 


Diſſolve equal parts of green vitriol and ammoniac 


ſalt in good double diſtilled vinegar; then vaporat- 
the vinegar, and put it in the retort to diſtil. If in 
the product of the diſtillation you ſteep your metal 
atter being poliſhed and. made hot, it will come out 
perlectly well gilt. 


XVIII. Another. 


Take burnt copper and ammoniac ſalt, equal parts; | 


alumen plameum, four ounces; common ſalt decrepitated, 
as much. Diſſolve the whole in double diſtilled vine- 
gar, then vaporate this vinegar. Diſtil from the reſt 
an ageaf.rtis, in which: if you extinguiſh, five or fix 


times, braſs, copper, iron, or hlver, made hot, theſe 


metals will aſſu.ue the colour of gold.. 


XIX. To gild fleel or iron, afier being well poliſbud. 


Take ſeven ounces of orpine; terra merita, one and. 
2 halt; ſuccotrine aloes, four and a halt; gainboge, 
three and a half Pat all into powder, and put it in a 


retort. with ſo much of pickle water as will cover thele . 


powders by two fingers. Stir well, and mix all toge- 


ther, let it in:uſe four and twenty hours and diſtil. 
With the liquor which comes trom the diſtillation, . 


keep by for ule, rub the ſteel, iron, or copper, and ſet 
it to dry in the ſhade. 


XX. To filver copper figures: 
7, Cteanſe well firſt. the fguces with la ſtrong. lye, 


made with either pearl or brill a hes, or common falt, 


or alum, no matter which. Wipe them well when 
done, and rub them with a compoſition of tartar aud 
I 5 Ammouasc 
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ammoniac ſalt, mixed (by means of aguafortis) with 2 
little diſſolution of filcer. | 

2. Now with a piece of leather, wetted in your. 
ſpittle, take of theſe powders, and rub the copper 
fizures till they are ſufficiently ſilvered. 
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XXI. To filver or gild peauter. 


1. Take one of the fineſt and moſt delicate gold- 
ſmith's wire-bruſhes, rub your pewter with it fo as to 
mark it with the ſtrokes of the bruſh, When done, lay 
a double gold or ſilver leaf on that place of the peter; 
then put over it a piece of {kin or leather, and over 
that ſkin ſome putty. With a burniſher rub, for a 
good while, on that putty ; then with a piece of pew- 
ter on the naked gold, without cither ſkin or putty. 

2. Have a care that the pewter be very clean, and 
that your breath ſhould not go over it. Therefore, to 
do that operation, you mult put your handkerchiet 
before your mouth, and manage it ſo in tying it, that 
there ſhould be a paſſage preſerved on each ide of your 
face, which ſhould drive your breath along your 
cheeks, round your head, and quite up behind your 
ears. 
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XXII. 4 compoſition to lay on lead, tin, or any other metal, 
in order to hola faſt the ready gilt leaves of pewter which 
are applied on it; uſeful for gilaing on high jleeples, 


Games, c. 


1. Melt together, on a ſlow fire, black pitch, two 
pounds; vil 0. turpe:;tine, four ounces ; and a little 
ron. When the whole is diſſolved and mixed well 
into a kind oi varniſh, lay a coat of it on your work. 

2. Upon ſteeples, the common method of gilding 
cannot, on account of the wind, be practiſed; have 
only the exact meaſu:es and d menſions ot the place 
intended to be gilt, then, at home, and at leiſure, cut 
to them lome ane leaves of pewter, and gild them as 
ulual. When dune, you have no more to do but to 
Ws cairy up thee pewter leaves, rolled in a baſket, and 
BY Laving burnithed the place oa which they are to be 
_ (OG applied 
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applied with the above compoſition, lay the gilt pew- 
ter leaves on it, and they will ſtand faſt enough. 


XXIII. To clean and whiten filwer. 


r. Raſp four ounces of dry white ſoap in a diſh. 
Pour a pint of warm water on it. In another diſh put 
a penny worth of wine lye dried in cakes, and the ſame 
quan:ity of the ſame water. In a third diſh put allo 
another penny worth of pearl aſhes, with another fimi- 
lar quantity of the fame water. 

2. Then, with a hair bruſh ſteeped firſt in the wine 
lye, then in the pearl aſh, and laſtly in the ſoap liquors, 
rub your filver plate, and waſh it afterwards with 
warm water, and wipe it with a dry cloth kept on a 
horſe betore the fire tor that purpole. 


XXIV. The preparation of gold in Hell. 


Take ammoniac ſalt, and gold leaves, equal quan- 
tities. Bruiſe this in a mortar for two or three hours; 
__ towards the end add a diſeretionable quantity ot 

oney. | 


XXV. Ta bronze in gold colour. 


Rub the figure firſt with aguafortis, in order to cleanſe 
and ungreafe it well. Then grind on porphyry, into 
a ſubtite powder, and mix with lintſeed oil, equal 
quanes of terra merita and gold litharge. With thüs 
compoſition paint the figure over. 


XXVI. Another tu the ſame purpoſe. 


Take gum elemy, twelve drachms, and melt it. Add 
one ounce of crude mercury, and two of ammoniac 
ſalt. Put all in a glaſs phial, and ſet it in a pot full of 
aſhes; lute well the phial, and melt the contents. 
When periectly diſſolved, add a diſeretionable quantity 
of orpine and braſs filings; mix all well, and with a 
pencil paint what you will over with it, 


16 | XXVII. How 
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XXVII. | How to matt burnifhed gold. 


Grind together blasd-ſtone and vermilion with the 
white of an egg. Then with a pencil lay it in the 
bottom grounds. | | 


XXVIII. Hao to do the ſame to burnfþ ſilver. 


Grind ceruſe-white with plain water firſt, then with 
a very weak iunglaſs water, and wake the ſame ule of 
this. as of the other, | 


XXIX. The mahod of applying gold, or filver, in bell, on 
Ms | the wood. 

Black wood, or that which is dyed ſo, is the fitteſt 
to admit of this operation. 'The method oi applying 
it is this. i 

1. Take a little gum adragant, which dilute in a 


good deal of water, to make it weak. With this weak 


gum water dilute your gold or filver, and with a 
pencil, lay it on ſuch places of your work as receive 


and ſhew the light, without touching on thoſe which 


are the ſhades. Lo expre!s theſe, touch the parts with 
indigo diluted in a very weak gum arabic water. 
2. When this is done, lay one coat of drying var- 
niſh, made of oil of ſpike and ſandarac. If the var- 
nifh be too thick, thin it with a little oil; and in mix- 
ing it, take care nut to boil it ſo hard but you may 
bear ſome on your hand without ſcalding the place. 
N. B. Have attention to make your gum waters for 


this ſort of work always very weak; otherwile they 


would tarniſh and ſpoil all the gold or filver. 


XXX. To gild ſandy gold. | 
Take any colour, and grind it either with oil, or 
with gum. Lay a few coats of it on your work, ac- 
cording as you think there may be need of it. When 
dry, lay one coat of ſize, and while it is (till freſh, lift 


{>me braſs filings on it; let it dry fo, and varniſh it 
aſterwards. : 


XXXI. Varig 
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XXXI. Larnfþ to be laid on gilding and fel veriag. 


Grind verdigrea e, on marble, with common water, 
in which you have iniuſed ſaffron for eight hours, 


XXXII. The meth;d of bronzing, 


Take three pennyworth of ſpal, one of litharge, a 
gill of lintſeed oil, and boil the whole to the confiſt- 
ence of an unguent., Before you apply it, dilute the 
quantity you intend t» make yle ot with turpentine 
oil, and lay a coat of vermilian on the work before 
bronzing. 


XXXIII. A water to gild iron with, 


1, Put in a glaſs bottle, with a pint of river water, 
one ounce of wh.te copperas, and as much of white 
alum; two drachms of verdigreaſe, and the ſame 
quantity of common ſalt. Boil all together to the 
reducti n of oe half. | Then ſtop the bottie well, for 
fear the contents Thould | ſe their lirengt 1. | 

2. To gild the iron with it, make it red hot in the 
fire, and plunge it in this liquor. 


XXXIV. To make the fine quriting gold, 


1. Take gold in ſhell, and ſulphur, in the proportion 
of ten drachms of this, well grinded on porphyry and 
amalgamated, to every ſequin-worth of the other. Put 
this mixture into a proportionable leather bag, in which 
work it continually tor the ſpace of two days, then 
pour all into a crucible, and burn it on a flow fire, 
This done, waſh what remains with filtered lime water, 
and by filtration allo, yer your water out again from 
the compohtion. If alter this operation, you do not 
find it high enough vet in hu-, waſh it agaia and again 
in the ſaine manner, till it looks fine. 

2. To apply it, dilute ſome bol armenian with 
iünglaſs, and write what you pleaſe, and let it dry; 
then apply your gold, and when dry burniſh it. 


XXXV, Hong 


burniſn it. 


— 
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xxxv. How to get the geld or filver out of gilt plates, 


1.. Mix together one ounce of aguafortis, and one of 
ſpring water, with half an ounce of common, and one 
rachm of ammoniac ſalts. Put all on the fire, and 


boil it; then put in the plate to ſoak from which you 


want to get the gold or filver out. A little while atter, 
take your plate out, and ſcrape it over the liquor, 

2. Ihe go'd will remain ſuſpended in this regal- 
water; and to make a ſeparation of them, pour in it 
double the quantity 'of common water; or again, 
throw a haltpenny in it, and boil it, and all the gold 


will fix itſelf to it. 


XXXVI. To gild paper on the edge. 


1. Beat the white of an egg in three times its quan» 
tity of common water, and beat it till it is all come 


into a froth, Let it ſettle into water again, and lay a 


coat of it on the edge of your paper. | 
2. Next lay another oi bol armenian and ammoniac 


ſalt, grinded with ſoap-ſuds. Then put the gold, and 
let it dry, before burnifhing it. 
XXXVII. Te gd on wellum. 

Mix ſome ſaffron in powder with garlic juice. Put 
two or three coats of this on the veltum, and let it 
dry a little, but not quite. Then breathing on the 
coat, apply the gold leaf with cotton; and when dry, 


XXXVII. Another way, 


Lay firſt a coat of lime and burnt ivory, grinded 
together with a weak ifinglaſs water, Apply the gold 
on it; and when dry, buriith it. 


Grind and mix together four ounces of bol armenian, 
one of alves, and two of arch; di ute it in water, aud 
lay a coat of it on the vellum, then the gold imimedi- 


ately, When all is dry, burnich it. 


* 


. 
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XL. A gilt "without gold. Hl 
Take the juice from ſaffron flowers, in the ſeaſon, or 
dry ſaffron in powder, with an equal quantity of yellow 
orpine well purified from its earthy particles. Grind all 
well together, and put it a digeſting in hot horſe dung 
for the ipace of three weeks. At the end of that term 
you may ue it to gild whatever you like. ; 


XLI. To gild without gold. 


Open a hen's egg by one end, and yet all out from 
the inſide. Refill it again with chalidonia's juice and 
mercury; then ſtop it well with maſlich, and put it un- 
der a hen which juſt begins to ſet. When the time of 
hatching is come, the compoſition will be done, and fit 
for gilding. 

XLII. To gild en calf and fheepfhin. 

Wet the leather with whites-of eggs. When dry, rub 

it with your hand, and a little olive oil; then put the 


gold leaf, and apply the hot iron on it. Whatever the 
hot iron ſhall not have touched will go off by bruſhing. 


XLIII. G and fibver in fbell. 


1. Take ſaltpetre, gum arabic, and gold leaves, waſh 
them all together in common water. The gold will ſink 
to the bottom, whence pouring the water off you may 
then put in the thell, 

2. Ihe ſilver is worked in the fame manner, except 
the ſaltpetre, inflead of which you put white falt. 


XLIV. To gild marble. 


Grind the kneit bol armenian you can find with lint. 
ſeed or nut oil. Ot this you lay a coat on the marble, 
25 a ind of gold ze. When this is neither too treth, 
nor too dry, apply the gold; and when thoroughly dry“ 
vurnim it. | | 


| XLV. To apply gold on glazed wares, chryftul, ll. 


china, Ee. 


/ 


Take a penny-worth of lintleed oil, aud as much of 
* A gold 
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gold litharge; a halſpenny-worth of umber, and a: 
much of ceruſe. Grind all together on marble, and with 
a little hair pencil, dipped into the ſaid colour, draw 
whatever you will on the abovementioned wares, As 
ſoon as diy, lay your gold on it with cotton, which 
_ pals along your cheek before taking the gold with it. 
And as ſoon as this is perfectly dry, burniſh it. 


XLVI. Matt gold in oil. 


Take yellow ochre, a little umber, white and black 
lead, wh ch.grind all together with greaſy oil, and uſe 
it when neceſlary. 


XLVII. To dye any metal, or fene, gold colour, without geld. 


Grind together in a ſubtile powder ammoniac ſalt, 
white vitriol, ſa'tpetre. and verdigre#e. Cover the me- 
tal, or ſtone you want to dye, all over with this pow- 
der. Set it thus covere{l'on the fire, and et it be there a 
_ hour; then taking it out, plunge it in chamber- 
ye. 


XLVIII. To whiten © copter. 


Take one ounce of zinc, one drachm and a third part 
of it of ſublimed mercury. Grind all into a powder, 
then rub with it what you want to whiten, 


XLIX. To awhiten fil ver awithout the offiflance of fire. 

Take Mons martirum's talo, which ca'cine well in an 
oven till it can be pulveriied. Siit it very fine. Then 
dipping a piece of cloth or ſtuff iu it, rub the filver 
wilh it. 

I.. To u B iron like luer. 

Mix ammoniac ſalt powder, and quick-lime, in cold 
water. Then make your iron red hot ſeveral times, and 
each time, plunge it in that diſſolution, It will turn as 
white as lilver, | 
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CHAP. VIII. 


The Art of Dvix@6 Woops, BoxkSs, &c. 


I. The compoſition for red, 


r. {HOP Brafil wood, very fine, and boil it in com- 
| mon water, till it has acquired an agreeable-co- 
lour, then ſtrain it through a cloth. 

2. Give your wood hrit a coat of yellow, made of 
ſaffron, diluted in water. Then the wood being thus 
previouſly tinged with a pale yellow, and dried, give 
aſterwards fgveral coats of the Braſil wood water, till 
the hue pleaſes y6u, 

3. When the laſt coat is dry, burniſh it with the hur- 
niſher, and lay another coat of drying varniſh with the 
palm of your hand, and you will have a red oranged 
very agreeable. = 

4. It you want a deeper red, or rather a darker, boil 
the Braſil wood iu water impregnated with a diſſolution 
ot alum, or quick lime, 


II. Another red. | 
Soak the chopped Braſil wood in oil of tartar; and 
with it rub your wood, proceeding for the reſt as 
„ III.. Another Way. 


Pound orchanetta into powder, mix it with oil of nut, 
make it lukewarm, and rub your wood with it, The reſt 


ai above. . iv. 
' « Ta 
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| IV. To dye wood in a purpliſh colour, 


Soak Dutch turnſol in water; add a tincture of Bras! 
wood made in lime water; and you will obtain a pur. 
= with which you may dye your 'wood, and then 

urniſh and varniſh as uſual. 


V. 4 blue purple, 

Take that fort of German turnſol which painters uſe 
with ſize. Diſſolve it in water and ſtrain it through a 
linen cloth. Give a coat of this dye to the wood; aud 
it the hue be too ſtrong, give it another of a paler dye, 
by adding clear water to a part of the other, When 
Cry, burniſh it as uſual. 


VI, Another, 


Four ounces of Brafil, and half a pound of India 
woods, boiled together in two quarts of water, with 
one ounce of common alum, 


VII. A blue for wood. 


Slack lime in water, and decant it out. of the ground. 
In three pints of this water diſſolve four ounces of 
turnſol, and boil it one hour. 'Theu give ſeveral coats 
ol it to your wood. | 


VIII. A green. 


Grind Spaniſh verdigreaſe into a ſubtile powder with 
ſtrong vinegar. Add and mix well with this, two 
ounces of green vitriol. Boil all of it a quarter of an 
hour in two quarts of water, and put your wood ſoak- 
ing till the colour be to your liking. For the reſt pro- 
ceed as above, 


IX, A jellow.' 


Diſſolve turnſol in two quarts of water. Then grind 
| ſome indigo on marble with that water, and ſet it in a. 
veſſel on the fire with weak ſize to dilute it. When 
done. givea coat of this dye to your wood with a bruſh, 
and when dry, poliſh it with the burniſher. 

| | X. Anatbir 
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X. Another yellew, 


1 Boil in water ſome grinded terre merita, and ſoak 
re your wood in it alterwards. 
n 


XI. Au ber finer yellow. 


Four ounces of French berries, boiled for about a 
uarter of an hour in a quart of water, with about the 


n bulk of a filbert of roch-alum. Ihen ſoak the wood. in 
it. | | 

4 XII. To dye ward a fue poliſbed white, 

n Take the fineſt Englih white chalk, and grind it in 


ſubtile powder on marble, then let it dry, and ſet it in 
a pipkin on the fice with a weak fized water, having 
great care not to let it turn brown, When it is tolera- 
2 bly hot, give firſt a coat of ſize to your wood, and let 
h it dry: then give one ortwo coats of the aforeſaid white 
over it. I'hete being dry alſo, poliſn with the ruſhes, 
and burniſh with the burniſher, | 


J. | XIII. To ze in poliſhed black, 
ol Grind lamp black on marble with gum water. Put 
ts it next in a pipkin, and give a coat ot this, with a bruſh 


to your wood; then poliſh it when dry, 


XIV. Another way, 


sas bits of rudy iron in the beſt black ink. A few 
5 days aiter rub your wood with it, and when you fee 
* it well peuelrated and dry, polish ic with the burniſher, 
8 XV. To imitate eben. 
Inſuſe gall-nuts in vinegar, wherein you have ſoaked 
ruſty nals; then rub your wood with this, let it dry, 
4 polih and burniſh. | | 
n XVI. Another way. * 
, Chuſe a good hard wood, and not veiny, ſuch as pear, 
apple, or hawthora trees, and blacken them. When 
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black, rub them with a bit of cloth; then with a reed 
bruſh, made on purpoſe, dipped in melted wax, mixed 
in a pot with common black, rub your wood till it 

ſhines like ebony, ( 


XVII. Another way. 


Holly is a very fit ſort of wood to take the dye of"! 
ebony. Form it firſt into the ſhape you intend to give i, 
then put it in a hatter's copper to boil, leave it till it 
has acquired a perfect degree of-blackneſs. Then take 
aff the f lth of the dye, and poliſh it as you would ebo- 1 
ny, With ruſhes, &c. | 


XVIII. A fine black eafily made, 


Take good ink, put it in a ſtone pan, new and wel 
nealed, then ſet it in the ſun to exſiccate it into a cake, 
When dry, take and ſcrape it out from the pan with a 
knife, and grind it into an impalpable powder on mar- 
ble. 'This powder diluted with varniſh, will produce a 
fine black. : | 

XIX. To dye ood filver faſhion. 


Pound tin glaſs, in a mortar, and reduce it into pow. 
der. Add water to it by degrees, till it come into 
a liquid like liquor for painting. Put it in a clean pip- 
kin, with ſize, and ſet it on the fire to warm. Bruſh 
your wood with this liquor, and when it is dry, burniſh 
It. | We 
XX. To dye in gold, filver, br copper. 


Pound very fine, in a mortar, ſome roch-chryſtal with 
clear water, ſet it to warm in a new pipkin with a little 
ze, and give a coat of it on your wood with a bruſh, 
When dry, rub a piece of gold, ſilver, or copper, on 
the wood thus prepared, and it will aſſume the colour 
of ſuch of theſe metals as you rub. it with, After this 
is done, burniſh it as uſual. 


XXI. To give nut, or pear tree, exhat urdulation you ile. 


Slack ſome quick lime in chamber lye. Then 1 0 . 
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ruſh dipped in it form your undulation-on the wood 


according to your iancy. And when dry, rub it well 
with a rind of pork. 


XXII. To imitate the root nut- tree. 


Give ſeven or eight coats of ſize to your wood, till 
t remains ſhiny, Then before your ſize is quite dry, 


ſieike here and there a confuſed quantity of ſpots with 


iſtre grinded with common water. When dry, varniſh 


it with the Chinele varnifh, 


XXIII. To give a fine colour to the echerry-tree wood, 


Take one ounce of orchanetta; cut it in two or three 
its, and put it to ſoak for torty-eight hours in three 
punces of good oil of olive. Then with this oil anoint 
our cherry-tree wood after it is worked and ſhaped as 
you intend it; it will give a fine luſtre, 


XXIV. To marble wood. 


1. Give it a coat of black, diluted in varniſh. Repeat 
t one, two, three or as many times as you think proper; 
hen poliſh it as uſual. 

2. Diiute ſome white varniſh made with white gum, 
r ſhell- lac, and white ſandarac. Lay this white on the 
pack ground, tracing with it what oddities vou like. 
\hen dry, give a light rub with ruſhes, then wipe it, 
nd give a laſt coat of fine tranſparent white varniſh, in 
der to preſerve the brightneſs, Let this dry at leiſure, 
ten poliſh it. 


XXV. To imitate white nd 


Break and calcine the fineſt white marble you can find; 

int it as fine as you can, and dilute it with ſize. Lay 
9 coats of tis on your wood, which, when dry, po- 
h and varniſh as before directed. 


XXVI. To imitate black marble, 
Bura ſome lamp black in a ſhovel, red hot, then grind 


it 
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it with brandy. For the bigneſs of an egg oi black, ny; 
the ſize of a pea of lead in drops. as much of tall , 
and the ſame quantity of fa. Grind and mix tes 
toveth r, then dilute it with a very weak fize water, 
-Give four coats of this, and when dry, poliſh as u. val. 


XXVII. A counter faction of coral. 


1. Reduce goat'» horns into a ſubtile powder. Put 
it in a clear lye made »of lime and pearl aſtes, Tetit 
there reſt fr fortnight, hen redvced into a palp, 

add cinnabar in powder, or dragon's blood in tears, 
pulveriſed very fine, in what quantity you think neceſ— 
fary to give tte quantity of matter you have got a fine 
and per:ect (oral tne. 

2. Next boi! this compoſition till it comes very thick, 
then take it «f from the fire and mould it in moulds 
ſhaped in forms of coral. Or elſe caſt it again in what 
other ſorts of moulds you-like, to make figures of it, 
and other ſorts of work, which will produce a fine effect. 

QBJerration. This ſecret was worth immenſe ſums of 
money to him who ſound it out. The Turks paid them 
magnificently. But this branch of trade was ſoon put to 
an end by the cheats which were praQiſed with the mer- 


chants of Tunis and Algiers. 


XXVIII. To take the imprefion of any ſeal. 


1. Take half a pound of mercury; the ſame quantity 
of chryſtalline vitriol : as much verdigreaſe. Pulveriſe 
well theſe two laſt ingredient-, and put them along with 
the firſt in a new iron pan, with ſmith's forge water, 
Stir all well with a wooden ſpatula, till the mercury 1s 
perfectly incorporated with the powders Then wat 
that paſte with cold water, and change it till it remains 
quite clear as when you put it in. Put the lump in the 
air, it will harden. | 

2. When you want to take the impreſſion of a ſeal 
with it, place it over the fire on an iron plate, 
When there appears on it ſome drops like pearls. then 
it is hot enough; take it off and knead it in your hands 
with your fingers, it will become pliable like wax; 

. ſmoothen 
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fmoothen one fide of it, and apply it on the ſeal, pre 
fog it to make it take the impreſhon, When done, life 
it up, and ſet it in the air, where it will come again as 
hard as metal; and will ſerve you to ſeal the fame letter 
a5 the original ſeal, without probability of diſcovering 
it, ſhould even the real one be laid on it. 


XXIX, Another way. 


Heat ſome mercury in a crucible, and filver filings in 
another, in the proportion of two parts of mercury to 
one of ſilver. As ſoon as the mercury begins to move, 
pour it on the filver filings. Let this cool, and then put 
itin a glaſs mortar, Pound it well with a peſtle of the 
ſame, and add a little water in which you have diſſolved 
ſome verdigreaſe. Stir this for three days, five or fix 
times a day, Degant out the verdigreaſe water, and re- 
place it with good vinegar, with which pound it again 
in the ſame mortar, as before, a couple of hours, chang- 
ing Vinegar as ſoon as it blackens. Pound it again two 
hours, with chamber lye inſtead of vinegar, changing 
it the ſame, during that time, as you aid the vinegar. 
Then take that matter, lay it on a waſh-leather ſkin,. 
which bring up all round it, and tie it above with a 
ſtring. Preſs the lump well in that kin, ſo as to ſeparate 
and ſqueeze out all the ſuperfluous mercury which 
paſſes through the feather. When none comes out, open 
the cin, take the lump in your hand, and knead it, and 
ſmoothen one fide of it to take the impreſſion you like, 
proceeding for the reſt, as above directed. It hardens 


in the air, and ſoſtens with the heat of the hand as you 


would do a piece of wax, 


XXX. To get birds with æubite feathers, 


Make a mixture of /emper vivum majus juice, and 
alive of, and rub with it the eggs on which the hen is 
ſetting. All the birds which ſhall come from thoſe eggs 
vill be white teathered, 


XXXI. Tofoften ivory. 


In three ounces of ſpirit of nitre, and fifteen of white 
. wine, 
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wine, or even mere ſpring water, mixed together, put 
your ivory a ſoaking. And in three or four days, it 
will be ſo ſoſt as to obey under the fingers. 


xxxli. To dye ivory thus ſoftened. 


1. Diſſolve, in ſpirit of wine, ſuch colour you want 
to dye your ivory with. And when the ſpirit of wine 
ſhall be ſufficiently tinged with the colour you have put 
in, plunge your ivory in it, and leave it there till it is 


. ſufficiently penetrated with it, and dyed inwardly, Then 


give that ivory what ſorm you will. 

2. To harden itatterwards, wrap it in a ſheet of white 
paper, and cover it with decrepitated common falt, and 
the drieſt you can make it; in which ſituation leave it 
twenty-four hours, 


XXXIII. Another way to ſoften ry. 


Cut a large root of mandrote into ſmall bits, and infuſe 
firſt, then boil it in water. Put your ivory in this boil- 
ing liquor, and boil it too, till as ſoft as wax. 


XXXIV. To whiten ivory, which has been Spoiled. 


Take roch-alum, diffolve it in water, in a ſufficient 
quantity, to render the water all milky. Boil this li- 
quor,. and ſoak your ivory in it for one hour, then rub 
it with a hair bruſh. When done, wrap it in a wet piece 
of linen to dry it leiſurely and gradually, otherwile it 
would certainly ſplit. 


XXXV. To whiten green ivory: and whiten again that 
which hus turned of @ brown yellow, _ 


1. Slack ſome lime in water, put your ivory in that 
water, after decanted from the ground, and boil it till 
it looks white, | 

2. To poliſh, ſet it on the turner's wheel, and after 
having worked it, take ruſhes and pumice-{tone ſubtile 
pore with water, rub it till it looks perfectly ſu. ooth. 

ext ts» that, heat it, by turning it againſt a piece of 
linen, or ſheepſkin leather, and when hot, rub it over 
with a little whitening diluted in. oil of olive, conti- 

- nuing 


. 
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nuing turning as before; then with a little dry whiten- 
jg, and a piece of ſoſt white rag. When this is per- 
formed the ivory will look as white as ſnow, 


XXXVI. To petrify wood, Cc. 


Take equal quantities of gem ſalt, roch-alum, white 
vinegar, calx, and pebbles powder. Mix all theſe ingre- 
dients together, and there will happen an ebullition. 
It, aſter it is over, throw in this liquor any porous 
matter, and leave it there ſoaking for three, four, or five 
days, they will poſitively turn into petriſactions. 


XXXVII. To imitate tortoiſeſhell with horn. 


Take one ounce of gold litharge, and half an ounce 
of quick lime. Grind altogether, and mix it to the con- 
fiſtence of pap, with a ſufficient quantity of chamber- 
lye. Put of this on the horn, and three or four hours 
alterwards it will be perfectly marked, 


XXXVIII. A preparation for the tortoiſe Sell. 


Make a mixtureas above, of quick lime, orpine, pearl 
aſhes, and aguafortit. Mixed well together, and put 
your horn or tortoiſeſhell ſoaking in it. 


XXXIX. To dye bones and mould them in all manner of ſhaper, 


1. Boil together twelve pounds of quick lime, and 
one of calcined roch-alum, in water to the reduction of 
one third. Add two more pounds of quick lime, and 
boil it again till it can carry an egg without its ſinking 
to the bottom. Let it cool, then filter it. 

2. Take twelve pounds of that liquor; half a pound 
of raſped Brafil wood, and ſour ounces of ſcarlet flocks; 
boil all about five minutes on a flow fire, then decant 
the cleareſt part of it, and put it by. Put on the feces of 
Brafil wood and ſcarlet about four pounds of the firſt 
water; boil it the ſame time as the other, and decant the 
cleareſt part of it on the _ Repeat this operation, 

till 
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till the new added water draws no mores colour from 
the feces. | 

3. Now raſp any quantity of bones, and boil them 
in clear lime water. 'Then take them out, put them in a 
matraſs, and over them pour ſome of the tinged water, 
ſo as to ſoak them, Place the matraſs on a mild ſand 
bath and evaporate the liquor. Add ſome more liquor, 
and evaporate it again, continuing to add and evapo— 
rate the tinged liquor, till the raſped bones are all 
turned into a ſoft paſte. 

4. Take this paſte, and mould it as you like, in tin 
or other moulds, to make whateverthing or figure you 
want. Set it in the mould for a day or two, till it ac- 
quired the ſhape you with it ; to harden it, boil it in a 
water of alum and ſalt-petre firſt, afterwards, in oil of 
nut. Theſe fgures look inconteſtibly to be made of 
bones, without conceiving how they can be made ſuch, 
out ol that matter, and in one ſolid piece, 


XL. To dye bones in black. 


Take fix ounces of litharge, and the fame quantity of 
quick lime. Boil all in common water, along with the 
bones. Keep ſtirring, till the water begins to boil. 
Then take it out, and never ceaſe ftirring till the water 
is cold again; by that time the bones will be dyed 
black. 

XLI. To /often bones, 


Take equal parts of Roman vitriol, and common ſalt, 
Diſtil the ſpirits out by the root. If in the water you 
get ſrom the diſtillation, you put the bones a foaking, 
they will become as ſoit as wax. 


XLII. Te dye bones in green. 


Pound well together in a quart of firony vinegar, 
three ounces of verdigreaſe, as much of braſs fi ings, 
and a handſul of rue. W ken done, put all in a glaſs vel- 
ſel along with the bones you want to dye, and ſtop it 
well, Carry this into a cold cellar, leave it for a tort- 


night, the bones will be dyed green. 
| XLIII. 4 
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XLIII. A alt for hardening /oft bones. 


Take equal quantities of ammoniac, common decre- 
pitated and gem ſalts, as well as of plumeum, ſaccarinum, 
roch and ſhell alums. Pulveriſe and mix all together, 
then put it in a glaſs veſſel well ſtopped, which bury in 
hot horſe dung, that the matter ſhould melt into water. 
Congeal it on warm embers. Then make it return into 
a delequinm again, by means of the horſe dung, as be- 
fore, When thus liquified for the ſecond time, it is fit 
for uſe. Keep it to harden and conſolidate any thing, 
ſmear it over with it. . 


XLIV. To make figures, or vaſes, qvith egg ſhells, 


Put egy ſhells in a crucible, and place it in a potter's 
furnace, for two days, that they may there be perfectly 
calcined, then grind them dry into a ſubtile powder. 

2. Next, with gum-arabic water and whites of eggs, 
beaten together, make a liquor, with which knead that 
powder, and make a paſte or dough of it. 

3. With that dough, to which give the conſiſtence of 
potter's clay, make and form whatever figure or vaſe 
vou like, and ſet them in the fun to dry. 


XLV. To dye bones and ivory of a fine red, 


1. Boll ſcarlet flocks in clear water aſſiſted with pearl 
aſhes, to draw the colour the better; then clarity it 
with roch-alum, and ſtrain this tincture through a piece 
of linen. 

2. To dye afterwards any bones or ivory in red, you 
mult rub them firſt with aguafortis, and then immediates 
ly with this tincture. 


XLVI. To make a paſte in imitation of black marble. 


Diſſolve two ounces of ſpalt on a gentle fire, in a 
glazed pipkin. When in perfect fuſion, add a third part 
of harable, ready melted, flir all together, When both 
are well mixed and eb take the pipkin off the fre, 

2 Al 
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and throw the contents, boiling hot, into a mould of 

a fine poliſh in the inſide. When cold and dry, take 
the piece from off the mould, and you will find that 
nothing can imitate ſo well black marble as this decep- 
tive compoſition. 


XLVII To dye marble, or alabaſter, Blue or purple, 


1. Pound together in a marble mortar, parſnips and 
purple lilies, with a ſufficient quantity of white wine 
vinegar. Proportion the quantity of parſnips and lilies, 
to each other, according to the hue you wiſh to give the 
liquor. If you cannot get one of theſe two juices, make 
- uſe of that you can get; and to every pound of liquor, 
mixed and prepared, put an ounce of alum. 

2. In this dye put your marble or alabaſter, and boil 
them, ſuppoling they are not too conſiderable to go into 
the veſſel with the liquor. And if they be, you muſt 
heat one part of it as much as you poſſibly can, then 
Aye it with the liquor boiling hot, and thus proceed 


{rom place to place, till you have dyed it all over. 
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CHAT. I; 


How to caſt Ficurts in MovLlDs. 


I. How to caſt figures in moulds, 


* one pound of Paris plaiſter, and an equal 


quantity of bricks, pounded into an impalpable 
powder; join to this an ounce of alumen plumeum, and 
one of ammoniac ſalt. Dilute all together, gradually in- 
clear water, without obſerving it, as you are to make 
a paſte of it; and make your moulds with it. 


II. To caft a figure in bronze, 


1. Make a pattern with . proper clay, mixed with 
ſand, to prevent its cracking when it comes to dry. 

2. When the pattern is completed, mould it with 
plaiſter while it is (till damp, becauie in drying, the 
parts of the pattern ſhrink, and lote their fullnefs. To 
that effect begin by the bottom part oi the figure, which 
cover With ſeveral pieces, and by rows; as for exam- 
ple, let us ſuppoſe the firſt row from the feet to the 
knees; the ſecond from the knees to the beginning of 
the belly; the third from the beginning of the belly up 
to the pit of the ſtomach, from thence to the ſhoulders, 
on which lay the laſt row, which is to contain the head. 
Obſerve, that thole diviſions of rows admit of no parti- 
cular rule, and ought to be entirely determined by, and 
adapted to the ſize of the figure. For when the pieces 
are made too couſiderable, the plaiſter works too much, 
and ſatigues itſelf, which is detrimental to its takiug a 
true and preciſe impreſſion of all the turns and ſhapes. 
of the ſig ure. So that at any rate, it is always prefera- 
ble to make the pieces of the mould ſmaller than larger. 

3. Obſerve, that it the figure you are moulding has 
got any draperies, or ornament, which require a good 


deal of trouble and nicety, you cannot help making a 


great many ſinall parts and tubdivifions in your mould, 
| K 3 in. 
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in order to enable you to ſtrip them off the figure aſter- 
wards with more facility. Fix little rings to aſſiſt in 
enen. them off more eafly, cover them all over with 
arger pieces, which contain ſeveral of the little ones. 
4. When the mould is thus made and completed, 
let it reſt till it is perfectly dry. Then before uſing it, 
they who are curious in their work do not content 
themſelves with imbibing it inwardly with oil, but they 
even make it drink as much wax as it can ſoak, by 
warming thoſe ſeparate pieces, and putting wax in them 
to meit. In doing this, it renders the wax-work, which 
is to be caſt in it, finer and more perfect. If you imbibe 
the mould with oil only, the wax figure caſt in ſuch a 
mould comes out a little rough, and like flour, becauſe 
the wax draws the ſuperficy of the plaiſier, and in re- 
verſe, the plaiſter draws the ſuperficy of the wax, which 
produces a great deſect in the figure, and is a great ob- 
ſtacle to it coming out from the mould as it ſhould, 
5. The mould being thus imbibed with wax, it you 
want it for a bronze figure, aſſemble all the ſmall parts 
of it each in their caſes, and with a bruth give them a 
coat of oil. Then with another bruſh, give them ano- 
ther coat of wax, prepared as follows, Six pounds of 
wax, half a pound of hog's lard, and a pound of Bur- 
gundy pitch. This preparation of the wax, muſt be re- 
gulated according to the country and ſeaſon. In the 
heat of ſummer, or hot climes, as Spain, Italy and 
France, wax may be uſed alone, as it keeps naturally 
ſoft, and the drugs abovementioned are ad. ed only to 
render it more tractable. Of this wax, prepared or natu- 
ral, lay another coat in the hollow of the mould, to 
the thickneſs of a ſx penny piece. Then with ax made 
in flat cakes, of the thickneſs of a quarter of an inch, 
mole or leſs according to that you are wi'ling to give 
your metal, fill the hollow parts of the mould in pret- 
fing hard this ſort of wax in them with your fingers. 
When filled, have an iron grate, larger by three or 
four inches every way than the plinth or baſis of the 
figure. On the middle of that grate you erect one or 


more iron bars, contoured agreeable to the latitude and | 
ftuatios 
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fituation of the figure, and bored, from ſpace to ſpaces 
with holes to paſs other iron rods of the ſize and length 
neceſſary to ſupport the core (in French ame or noyau) of 
what you want to caſt, | 

6. Formerly they uſed to make their cores with potter's 
clay mixed with hair and horſe-dung, well beaten toge- 
ther. With this compoſt, they formed a figure like the 
pattern; and, when they had weil ſupported it with 
iron bars, length and croſs-ways, according to its poſts 
tion and attitude, they ſcraped it, that 1s to ſay, they 
diminiſhed, and took off from its bigneſs as much as 
they wanted to give to their metal. When that core was 
dry, they took the wax with which they had filled the 
hollow parts of their mould, and covered it with them, 
This method is even practiſed now by ſome founders, 
eſpecially for g-eat bronze figures, becauſe earth reſiſts 
better the power of that red-hot melted metal, than 
plaiſter can; and this they reſerve only tor ſmall figures, 
and thoſe which are caſt in gold or filver., However, 
when plaiſter is well beaten, and mixed with brick- duſt 
alſo well beaten and lifted fine, it itands pretty well 
too. We thall therefore proceed on the method of 
caſting on plaiſter cores. 

7. You take then the firſt, or bottom rows of the 
mould, hlled by the laſt wax in cakes, as mentioned 
before, and aſſemble them on the iron grate round the 
principal iron bat, which is to ſupport the cor- when 
made, When they ate j ined together, you give them 
a tie round very hard with cords, leſt they ihould vary 
from their poſition when you form the core. 

8. To form this, as ſoon as the firlt ſet which com- 
pletes the bottom row of the eparate pieces of the 
mould is fixed, you pour plailier diluted very clear, 
and mixed with brick-duſt, with which you fill up that 
bottom hart of the hollow. Then, on this firil bottom 
row of the mould, you place the ſecond iu the fame 
manner as the firſt; then fill it likewiſe with your pre- 
pared plaiſier. Continue to ere& your moul:'! ſrom row 
to row, till you come to the laſt, and fill it as you go, 
with plaiſter, which is called forming tbe core. If the 
figure require it, you pais acroſs the core ſome iron 
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- rods through the holes perforated for that purpoſe in 


the perpendicular bars, in order to ſupport the cere the 
better, and give it more ſtrength and power to reſiſt 
the effort of the metal when it comes in fuſion upon it. 

9. When all the pieces of the mould bave been thus 
erected one upon another, and filled with plaiſter, you 
malt ſtop a certain time to Jet it take a conliſtence, 
then proceed, to take off the cafes and all the ſinaller 


parts of the mould contained in each of them, row by 


row, and one by one, in the fame manner as you pro- 
ceeded to erect them, with this difference, that in erect« 
ing them you begin at the bottom, and that in taking 
them off, you begun at the top: which, when done, 
leaves the figure to appear all in wax, covering the core, 
which is contained in the inſide ot it, 

10. Then proceed to repair the figure, and finiſh it 
after the original. The ſculptor, in that ca'e, has even 
an opportunity of perfedting much ſome of the parts, 
in adding or taking off, according as he thinks proper, 
to give more grace and expreftion to certain ſtrokes, 
muſcles, or features only; as tor the diſpoſition of the 
limbs, and their attitude, he can nv longer mend or 
alter them. 

11. The figure thus well prepared, you are to place 
what is called the pouring and the vent holes, The pouring 
holes are wax pipes, of an inch diameter tor ſuch figures 
as are of a natural fize; for they are to be proportioned 
not only to the ſize of the figure, but even to that of the 
parts of that figure whereon they are placed, Ihe vent 
holes are wax pipes likewiſe, but of a much leſſer fize, 
Thoſe pipes are caſt in plaiſter moulds, of what length 
you pleaſe, then cut to that of four or five inches, or 
They are caſt hollow, to the intent of 
rendering them lighter, otherwiſe they might as well be 
caſt ſolid. Thoſe which ſerve for pouring, are placed 
in a ſtraight perpendicular line, one above another, at 
ſix inches aſunder, and ſometimes nearer, when there 
are draperies, and much matter 1s uled, 

2. When the various pipes are placed and ſoldered 
againſt the fire, with wax, ſo that the end which is free 


ſhould be upwards, and as much perpendicular to the 
| gure 
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figure as poſſible, you place another pipe of the ſame” 
ze quite perpendicular, which is to be fixed againſt” 
every one of the ends of the others. All thele pipes, 
both large and ſmall, ſerve for the pouring of the 
matter, and caſting of the figure. You are to place 
three or four of them generally round the figure, which 
is determined by its ſize, bulk, and diſpoſition. 

13. But at the ſame time you are placing the pouring 
holes, you mult not negle& placing alſo thoſe which 
are to ſerve for the vent. Theſe lait are to be placed 
in the ſame line as and with the others, at the diſtance: 
of four inches only from them, and fixed likewife by 
one end to the figure, and by the other to another long 
and perpendicular pipe, like thoſe for pouring. Now, 
as it is neceſſary that all the wax, when you come to 
melt it, ſhould, as we ſhall mention it in its place, come 
out entirely ſrom the mould, you mult not fail to place 
theſe ſorts of vent pipes on all the riſing and diſtant 
parts from the mean bulk of the figure, ſuch as the arms, 
fingers, draperies, &c. &c. from which the wax mult 

got out with facility, either by means of particular 
vent holes, ſo formed as to deſcend to the bottom of 
the figure, or by means of thoſe large ones placed per- 
pendiculacly along-iide of it. Obſerve, always, to make 
the pouring holes which come to the tace and hands 
the ſmalleit of any, that they may not affect too much 
the features and likenets, ii any be intended, of thoſe 
parts; and that you may the more eably repair thoſe 
places with the chiſel, .vhen they are finithed. 

14. After theſe various pipes have been thus care- 
fully fixed all about the figure, you mult fo place them 
that two of the main perpendicular ones ſhould join 
together at five or {x inches higher, and above the up- 
per part of it, and be terminated by a wax cup of tour 
inches deep, and as much diameter, under, and at the 
bottom part of which you ſolder them. This cup 
ſerves as a funnel to receive the metal, and introduces 
it into the pouring holes, by means of its communi— 
cation with them, to convey it aiterwards into all the 
parts of the figure at once, and torm it, Therefore, it 
there be four perpendicular aſcending pipes, you. 

K 5 make 
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make two ſuch cups, to communicate the metal to 
theſe pipes. 

15. As for the vent holes, let them free above the 
top of the fgure, and higher than the pouring ones, 
becauſe they want no cups. | 

16. When the wax figure is thus completely repaired 
and garniſhed, with all its pouring and vent holes, you 
prepare a compoſition of putty, and cru ibies powder, 
well grinded, and fiited very fine, which you di ute 
clear in a pan, like a colour for painti.g. With a 
bruſh take this compoſition. and cover all the figure. as 
well as the vent and pouring pipes. This operation 
you repeat ſeveral times, obſerving carefully to fill up 
all the cracks and crevices which may happen in dry- 
ing. When the wax is thus perl-ctly covered every 
where, you put with the fame bruſh, another compo— 
fition thicker than the firſt, and of a ſtronger ſort. 

17. This compoſition is made of the ſame materials 
as the other but with this addition, that you mix 
ſome free earth along with it, and hor'e-dung, quite 
clear {rom any ſtraw. After having given fix or {even 
coats of this, you give another coat again, much 
thicker ſtill, of a ſtuff compoſed of nothtag but free 
earth and horſe-dung, and this being dry, you give 
half a dozen more of the ſame, allowing time between 
each to dry. At laſt, you put with your hand, and no 
more with the bruth, two other coats of this ſame laſt 
compoſition, ot iree earth and horſe-dung, mixed in 
form of mortar, obſerving always that the one ſhould 
be perfealy dry, before laying on the other; and that 
there ſhould be no part of the figure, whether naked or 
draperies, but what is equally covered with every one 
of the different coats we have mentioned, 

18. Next to this, you mull have flat iron bars turned 
and bent according to the diſpoſition of the figure, 
which being fixed by means of hooks at the ſides of 
the grate on which it ſtands, riſe up as high as the 
Pipes, and joining cloſe to the mould, unite at top by 
means of a circle of iron which runs through all the 
hooks, by which theſe bars are terminated. I hen you 
lurround again the figuie with other iron bats, _— in 
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form of hoops, to prevent the others which go from 
top to bottom, and to which they are fixed by means 
of wires, from giving way; and between every one 
of theſe bars, both perpendicular an l horizontal, there 
mult be no more than ſeven or eight inches diſtance 
allowed : | 

19. When all theſe bars are well fixed together, and 
enabled thereby to ſupport and contain the mould, 
you take a compoſt of free earth, horſe-dung and haic 
mixed together, in coniſiſtence of mortar, and with this 
you cover che mould and the bars all over, without at- 
tending any more to the ſhape of the figure, ſo that 
there aphears no more but a ſhapele(s lump of clay, 
which Hught to be of about four or five inches thick. 

20. When the mould is thus completed, you are to 
dig a ſquare pit ſufficiently deep for the top of the 
mould to be ſomewhat lower than the ſuperhce of the 
ground where the pit is dug, and ſufficiently wide alſo 
to allo room ot a foot and a hall, free all round the 
mould, when deſcended into it. At the bott m of 
that pit, you conſtruct a ſurnace, on the top oi which 
there is to be a ſtrong iron grate, ſupported by the 
arches and wall of the turnace, which is to be made of 
flone or bricks. as well as the four ſides of the pit from 
top to bottom. 

zi. A ter the grate is placed on the furnace, you de- 
ſcend the mould on it by means of engines. Then 
under the pipes which are to ſerve for pouring, as well 
as vent, you place pans to receive the wax which is to 
run off. This done, you light a middling fire to heat 
the figure, and a | the place where it ſtands, with ſo 
moderate a heat, that the wax may melt without boil- 
ing and come entirely out from the myuld, with zut 
there remaining any part of it; which would not be 
the .a'e it the heat be ſo great as to make it boil, for 
then it would (tick to the mould, and cauſe deſeds iu 
the figure, when you come to run the metal. When, 
therelore, you judge that all the wax is out, which 
you may know by weighing that you employed, and 
weighing it again aſter it is in the pans, you take theſe 


of, and ſtop the pipes, through which it came out, 
„ with 
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with clay. Then fill all the empty parts of the pi: 
round the figure with bricks, which you throw in 
gently, but without order; and when it is come up to 
the top, make a good briſk fire in the furnace. As the 
flame is interrupted by theſe bricks, it cannot aſcend 
with violence, nor hurt the mould, and they only 
communicate their heat in going through all thote 
bricks, which become ſo hot, that they and the mould 
are at laſt both red hot, i 

22. Twenty-four hours aſter the fire has been lighted, 
when you ſee that the bricks and the mould are 
equally red hot from top to bottom, you let the fire go 
out, and the mould cool, by taking all the bricks off, 
When there is no more heat at all, you throw ſome 
earth in the pit, to fill the place which had been occu- 
pied with the bricks; and in proportion as you throw 
it in, you tread it with your feet, and preſs it agaialt 
the mould, 

23. In order to me't the metal, you conftruR, juſt 
by the pit where the mould is, a furnace, the lower 
part of which ought to be higher by two or three inches 
than the top of the ſaid pit, in order to obtain a ſuffi- 
cient declivity from it to the pit for the running of the 
metal. Its conſtruction mult be after the form ot an 
oven, with good bricks and free earth, and ſupported 
by good and ſtrong iron hoops. There is a border 
raiſed all round, ſo as to make it capable to contain al} 
the metal which is intended to be melted in it. On the 
fide which looks towards the pit, there is an opening, 
which is topped during the melting of the metal, and 
from that opening comes an earthen funnel practiſed, 
which goes to a baſon of good free earth placed over 
the mould, and the middle of which correſponds and 
communicates to thoſe cups we have mentioned betore. 
(No. 14.) This baſon is called by the workmen e/cheno. 
And in order to prevent the metal from running into 
theſe cups, before the whole which is in the furnace is 
run into the z/chena, there are men on purpoſe who 
hold a long iron rod terminated by one end in the 
form of thefe cups, and ſtop them. 

24+ When the metal is melted, you unſtop the open- 
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ing of the furnace in which it is contained; this runs 
into the e/cheno, and as ſoon as it is arrived, the men 
take off the rod with which they ſtopped the cups, and 
the mould being inſtantly filled all over, the figure is 
formed in one moment. | 

25. Aſter the mould is thus filled with the metal, you. 
et it ſtay in that ſituation for three or four days, then at 
leiſure, you take off the earth which had been thrown 
all round it, which helps the mould to become entirely 
cold, As ſoon as you are ſure there 15 no more heat, 
you break the mould, and the metal figure appears ſur- 
rounded with rods of the ſame metal], ſtarting out from 
it, occaſioned by the vent and pouring holes, or pipes, 
through which the metal was introduced, and which 
remained filled with it. "Theſe you muſt ſaw off, in 
order to unburden the figure of ſo much, and get it 
out of the pit more eaſily. Then you clean and ſcour 
with water and grinding- tone in powder, and pieces 
of deal or other tort of ſoit wood, and you ſearch in 
all the hollow places of the draperies and other parts. 

26, When the figures are ſmall, they are generally 
waſhed with agz2fortis; and when it has operated, you 
may w2th them again with common water. When the 
are thus well cleanſed, you repair, finiſh, and fault thoſe 
which require to be treated more highly than others; 
tor the large ones are ſeldom ſearched fo minutely, 

27. Aſter they have been as much finiſhed as they 
are intended to be, you may give them, if you like, a 
colour, as ſome do, with oil and blood-ſtone. Or, as 
tome others praQile it, you may make them turn green 
by means of vinegar. . But without all that trouble, 
the bronze will in time take a natural varnich of itſelf, 
and becomes of a blackiſh hue. 


III. How to gild ſuch forts of figures, 


1. They may be gilt two different ways; either with 
gold in ſhells, or with gold in leaves. The firſt method 
is the handſomeſt, and at the ſame time the moiſt laſt- 
ing, it being always uſed for {mall {ized works. To 
apply it, you make a mixture of one part of the beſt 

gold, and ſeven of mercury, which tounders call ſilver 
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in that ſort of proceſs. When theſe are incorporated 
together, you then heat the figure, and rub jt with the 
comp->fition, which whitens it, and heating it again 
over the fire, the mercury exhales, and the figure re- 
mains gilt, 

2. As ior the other method, it is only for large ſized 
works, and them. on which one is not willing to make 
a great ex ence; you ſcrape the figure with ſmall 
files, and other proper tools,. make it quick and clean, 
then you heat and lay on a gold leat, repeatin, this 
four times, 


IV. Of the chrice and comp: firion of metals, 


Any metal whatever may be ued lor the caſting of 
figures, th ug" the general comp fiti dn runs as follows, 

For the fine Frongze figures, the alloy is half braſs, 
half copper. The Fyy tians, who are aid tv be the 
inventors ot that art, ud to employ two thirds of 
brats againſt one of Cop Per. 

2. Braſs is ade with copper and calamine. One 
hundred weight of calamine renders one hundred p-r 
cent. Calamine is a ſtone from which a yellow dye is 
drawn. It is to be ound in France and at Leige. 

3. Good copper vaght ty be beaten, not molten, 
when intended fo: ftatiies. Vu mull guard alio agaiaſt 
uſing putty, when i ally with lead. 

4 Copper may be forged either hot or cold. But 
braſs breaks when cold, and ſuffers the hammer only 
when hot. 

5. There is a ſort of metallic ſtone called zinc, which 


comes from Egypt; it renders the copper of a mach 


finer yellow than the calamine ; but as it js both dearer 
and ſearcer, they are not ſo ready to uſe it. 

6. As for the compoſition for making of bells, ſt is 
twenty pounds weight of pewter for each hundred of 
copper. And the artijiery pieces take but ten pounds 
only of pewter to one hundred of the other. This alt 
compohtion is not good tor the caſting of figures, as it 
is both too hard aud tov brittle, 
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CHAP. X. 


Srexers relative to the making of curious 
and uſeful Sorts of Inx. 


So good ſhining ink, 


l. PVR ſour quarts of warm water in a glazed 
pipkin. Add eight ounces of turpentine oil, 
and one pound of ga!l-nuts bruited in a mortar. Let 
the whole iuſuſe thus tor a week, then boil it gently, 
till with a pen you may draw a ſtroke yellow and 
ſhiny with it. Strain it through a ſtrong cl th. Set 
it on a blaſting fre and as ſoon as it boils, add ſeven 
ounces ot preen vitiiol to it, keep flirring it with a 
ſtick till it is perſectiy diſſolved Let this relt for two 
days, without diſturbing it. here will be a ſkim on 
the top, which mult be thrown of. Decant next the 
cleareſt part into another veſſel, which you iet on a 
gentle fire, to evaporate about two fingers of the li- 
quor, then let it reſt four or five days, and it will be 
ft for u'e. | | 
2. Rain water, or that in which walnuts have bee 
infuſed, are both very good for making of ink, 
3. With white wine, or old beer, you may likewiſe 
make very good ſhining ink. * OE; 
4-.A carp's galt is very proper to mix among it. 


II. To write on greaſe, and make the ink run on it. 


1. Cut a bullock's gall open into a pan, and put a 
hand ful of iait and about a quarter of a pint of vine- 
gar to it, which you (tir and mix well. Thus you 
may keep the gall for twelve months, without its core 


ruptin . 
l 2. When 
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2. When you are writing, and you find your paper 
or , parchment greaſy, put a drop of that gall among 
your ink in the ink-horn, and you will find no more 
difficulty to make your pen mark. 


III. An ink-fone, with which int Handi may be made, and 


with which you may write without ink, 


Take gum arabic, fourteen ounces; lamp black, 
thirteen ; and. burnt willow wood coals, three. Pound 
the gum into an impalpable powder, and diſſolve it 
into'a pint of common water. This done, knead your 
abovementioned powders with part of this gum water, 
ſo as to make a paſte or dough of them, as it were tor 
bread. With this dough form ink-ſtands, of the ſhape 
and form you like beſt, and in theſe ink-ſtands, while 
the compoſition is {till ſoft, you may ſtamp a few ſmall 
holes. | 

2. This done, dry theſe ſtands in an ardent furnace 
for four hours, or in the ſhade, a ſufficient time. When 
dry, bruſh them over with your aforementioned gum- 
water, till they, appear as black and ſhiny as jet, and 
as hard as marble, 

3- When you want to-uſe them, put a ſew drops of 
water in one of the holes, and put a pen to ſoak m it 
at the ſame time. If the water be bur juſt put in, the 
ink will not be quite ſo black ; but it jt have remained 
a little while, it will be as black as the blackeit oi 
any inks. 

IV. To aurite with c mme clear water. 


Take gall nut powder, and vitriol calcined in the 


ſun to whiteneſs, of each four ounces, and fandarak, 
one and a half. All being pulveriſed and mixed, rub 
our. paper with that powder; then ſteeping your pen 
in any common water, and writing with it, it will ap- 
pear black like any other ink. | . 


V. A goid ink, both for drawing and writing. 


1. Bruiſe with a hammer one pound of gall-nuts, and 
put it to infu.e for a fortnight in the ſun, in two quarts 


of clear water, ſtirring it now and then. Strain this in- 


luſion through a keve or cloth in a glazed pipkin. 
AE 2. In 
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2. In another veſſel put two ounces of gum-arabic» 
and half of the above infuſion. In the other half which 
remains to diſſolve two ounces and a half*of German 
green vitriol, and let it infuſe for four-and-twenty 
hours, Join afterwards both: infuſions together; and 
a week aiterwards, or thereabouts, the ink will be very 
god, and fit for ule, 


VI, To make very good ink nwithout gall-nuts ; which 
ewill be equally gad to waſh drawings and plans, and 
frike very neat lines with the pen. 


1. In half a pound of honey put one yolk of an egg, 
and beat it a good while with a flat (tick. Then aſperſe 
the matter Over with three drachms of gum-arabic in 
ſubtile powder, Let this ſtay about three days, during 
which, beat it often with a ſtick of walnut-tree wood. 

2, Next to this, put to it ſuch a quantity of lamp- 
black as will make it in conſiſtence of a dough, which 
you make in cakes, and dry it in the air, to render it 
portable. 

z. When you want to uſe it, dilute it with water, 
or with a lye made either of vine wood aſhes, or wal» 
nut. tree, or oak, or even peach tones, 


VII. Arn inviſible ink, 


1. Diſſoſve one ounce of ammoniac ſalt in a glaſs 
tumbler of water, and write, When you wiſh to make 
the writing appear, hold the paper to the fire, and it 


will become black. 
2. The ſame may be done with the juice of an onion, 


VIII. Ancther way. 
Diſſolve ſome alum, and write with the liquor. 
2 paper in water, and the writing will appear 
vw ite, 


IX. Jo make good India ink. 


Burn ſome lamp-black in a crucible till the fume 
which arites in doing it, has entirely ſubſided ; grind 
| It 
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it next on porphyry, or marble, with a pretty ſtrong 
water of gum-tragacanth. Add an equal quantity of 
indigo burnt, and grinded in the fame manner. Then 
mix them both together on the ſtone, and grind them 
for two hours. Gather up the compoſition, in a flat 
ſquare, of the height and thickneſs you are willing to 
give to your ſticks, Cut theſe with a knife to your 
intended ſize, and put them, if you chuſe, into an 
iron mould; and left the paſte ſhould ſtick to them, 
rub the infide of the mould with lamp or ivory black, 
or with peach ſtones duſt, which you burn in a cruci- 
ble flifled with a brick to {top it well. 


X. Ned ink, 


Diſſolve half an ounce of gum-arabic in three ounces 
of roſe water. Then with this water, dilute cinnabar, 
vermilion, or minium. 

Ink of any colour may be made in the ſame manner, 


by ſubſtituting only a proper colouring ingredient ts 


the aforementioned cinnabar, & c. 


XI. A green ink, 


Grind together verdigreaſe, ſaffron, rue juice, then 


dilute this paſte in the abovementioned gum roſe water, 


XII. To make an ink which appears and diſappears 


alternately. 


Write with an infuſion of gall nuts filtered through 
brown paper, and the writing will not be viuble. 
When you want to make it appear, fleep a little ſponge, 
or bit of cotton, into an infuuon of vitriol, and pass it 
over the written.place of the paper; the writing will 
immediately appear. Fo rul> it auff and make the pa- 
per look all white again, do the lame with ſpirit of 
vitriol. and all the writing will be gone. To make it 
viſible again, rub the paper over with oil of tartar; 
and thus continue for ever, 


XIII. 7% 
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XIII. The invg/iole me:bed of conveying ſecrets. 
1ſt. Ink. 


Inſuſe for twenty-four hours, half an ounce of gold 
litharge in half a pint of diſtilled white wine vinegar, 
and ſhake the bottle often during the fiiſt twelve hours 
of the infuſion. When all is well ſettled, decant the 
clear part into another phial, which you mult ſtop 
careſully, and throw the fæces away. 

Il yon have any ſecret to communicate to a friend, 
write it with this liquor. and it will be no more viüble 
than it you wrote 1t with clear pump water, 


XIV. An ink to write over the cther, 2d. Ink. 


Over the ſecret, written with the firſt inviſible ink, 
you write any indifferent matter with the following 
compoſition, 

Burn ſome corks in the firez and when they are ſo 
thoroughly burnt as to blaze no more, put them into 
a baſon, and ſoak them with brandy ; the? grind them 
into a paſte, which, when you want to uſe, you dilute 
with diſtilled water, till it is fit to write with lixe any” 
other ink. 


XV. Another ink which «faces the ſecond, and makes the 


firſt appear. 3d. Ink. 


Dilute roſe water and ſorrel juice ſeparately. Put 
half a pint of each together in a bottle, with two 
ounces of quiek lime, and one of auripigment. Stir 
this well, now and then, and let it intuſe during 
twenty-four hours, as you did the firſt. Decant the 
clear part, and throw the grounds away. 

When you want to find out what was written with 
the firſt inviible ink, and which lies concealed under 
the ſecond black one, ſteep a ſponge into this preſent 
liquor, and paifng quickly over every line; what was 
written in black vaniſhes at one ſtroke, and what was 
inviſible appears in its ſtead as black, and as much eſ- 
laceable as if written with common ink, 


XVI, 
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XVI. Ar ink which avill go off in fix days. 


Write with willow-wood cinders, pulveriſed and 
diluted with common water. 


XVII. Another which you may rub off when you pleaſe, 


Dilute gunpowder in common water, and write wick 
it on a piece of parchment ;. then when you want to 
efface it, take your handkerchief, and rub it off, 


XVIII. 8 ink, 


Take equal parts of black roſin, burnt peach, or 
apricot ſtones, vitriol and gall nuts, and two of gun» 
arabic. Put the whole in powder, or in a cake, az 
you like belt, 


XIX. As exceeding good writing ink. 


1. Boil half a pound of India wood ſhavings in two 
quarts of good vinegar, to the reduction of one half, 
Take off the ſhavings, and ſubſtitute four ounces ot 
gall nuts bruiſed, and put all into a ſtrong bottle, 
which you expoſe in the ſun for three or four days, 
ſhaking it during that time three or four times a day, 


Then add a diſſolution of two ounces and a halt ot 


— in halt a pint of either water or vinega!, 
et the whole ſtand again in the ſun tor a week, Ihik« 
Ing it ſeveral times every day, during that term; {rain 
the liquor aſterwards, and keep it for uſe, 

2. It you ſhould want to render this ink ſhiny, you 
mult diſſolve both the vitriol and gum arabic in an in- 
fuſion of India wood, made as before directed, with 
the addition of one handlul of pomegranate vinds in the 
bottle wherein the gall nut is. 

3. If inftead of ſetting this compoſition in the ſun, 
you ſhould boil it, it will take but a quarter of au hout 


a- doing. But it is never ſo good, and beſides, always 


turns muddy, 
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XX. A gold colour ink, without gold, 


Put half a drachm of ſaffron, one of auripigment, 
and one ſhe-goat's, or five or fix jack galls, in a glaſs 
bottle; and ſet for a fortnight in hot horſe dung. At 
the end of that term, add a gill of gum-water, and: 
place it again for the ſame length of time in horſe dung, 
Then it is fit for uſe. 


XXI. Ansther way. 


pulveriſe into an impalpable powder one ounce of 
orpine, and as much cryſtal, Put this powder in five 
or fix whites of eggs beaten, then turned into water. 
Mix all well, and it will be fit either to write or to 
paint in gold colour. | 


XXII. To awrite in filver without filver, 


Mix ſo well one ounce of the fineſt pewter and 
two of quickſilver together, that both become quite 
fluid. Then grind it on porphyry with gum-water, 
and write with it, All the writing will look then as if 
done with ſilver. 


XXIII. A good ſbining ink. 


Infuſe for a day in a quart of good table beer half a 
pound of the blackeſt and moſt ſhiny gall nuts you can 
ind. Add three ounces of gum-arabic, and half an 
ounce of brown ſugar candy, with four ounces of green 
copperas. Then boil the whole in a glazed pipkin for 
about an hour, ſtrain it through a cloth, and put it in 
the cellar to keep it tor uſe, | 


XXIV. A 8/ue znk. 


Dilute half a pound of indigo with ſome flake white 
and ſugar, iu a ſufficient quantity of gum- Water. 

The ſame may be done with ultramarine, and gum- 
Water, 
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XXV = zelloaw ink. 


Dilute in gum-water ſome ſaffron, or French berrie;, 
or gamboge, and you will have a yellow ink. The 
ſame may be done with any other colouring ingredient, 
to obtain an ink of the colour one likes to have. 


XXVI. A greenink, which may keep tab years, 


Put a pint of water on the fire in a varniſhed pipkin; 
and when it is ready to boil, throw in two ounces of 
verdigreaſe pounded, and boil it gently on a flow fre 
for the ſpace of half an hour, ſtirring it oiten during 
that time with a wooden fpatula. Then add one ounce 
of white tartar, wel! pulveriſed, and boil it one quar- 
ter of an hour. Strain two or three times through a 
cloth, then ſet it before the fire to evaporate part of it, 
in order to make it more ſhiny. But obſerve, that the 
more it boils, the more it loſes of its green colour, and 
approaches to the blue. 


XXVII. A faining ink, 


Pat in a clean braſs caldron fix quarts of white wine, 
or beer, or rain water, with one pound of gall-nuts, 
and two ounces of roch-alum in powder, which you 
boil all together, to the 1edution of one half. 'Lake 
this liquor off from the fire, and ſtrain it through a 
cloth into a glazed pipkin, and ſet it on the fire again 
for two hours longer. Then for the three or four fol- 
lowing days, obſerve to ftir it well only with a little 
ſtick, without boiling it at all; it will be fit for uſe. 
Whenever you uſe it, it will be very pale, but in 
twenty-four hours after, it will be as black as jet. 


XXVIII. A way of aoriting which will not be wi/ible, 
unleſs you hold the paper to the ſun, or 10 the light of 


a candle, 


Take flake white, or any other whitening, and dilute 
it in a water impregnated with gum-adragant, If you 
write with this liquor, the writing will not be ow 
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able, unleſs you apply the paper to the ſun, or the 
light of a candle. The reaſon why it is ſo, is, that 
the rays of light will not find the ſame facility to pats 
through the letters formed with this liquor, as through 
the other parts ot the paper, 


XXIX. A ſecret to revive old writings, which are 
almoſt defaced, 


Boil gall-nuts into wine; then ſteeping a ſponge in- 
to that liquor, and paſſing it on the lines of the old 
writing, all the letters which were almolt undecypher- 
able will appear as freſh as newly done, 


XXX. To write in gold or filver letters. 


Take gold or filver in ſhells, and dilute it with ſome 
2um-arabic water. Then dip either a pen or a pencil 
in it, and write, 


XXXI. As iris on woite paper. 


Boil in a new iron pot any quantity of ſublimate with 
common water, and a handtul of ſinall nails. When 
the mercury begins to reviviſy, which happens after 
two or three hours boiling, throw the whole in a pan 
of cold water, half filled. and place it uncovered for 
one night, in a bog-houſe. Then the colours will 
ſwim on the top. Obſerve that the pan mult be per- 
ſorated at the loweſt part on one fide, and ſtop it with 
a cork, or any other common thing; and that a ſheet 
of white paper muſt have beea placed at the bottom of 
it, previous to the halt filling it with the cold water, 
in which you are directed to throw the boiling compo- 
ftion. Aſter this has been leit in the bog-houſe the 
ſpace of one night, and the colours do ſwim on the 
top, unſtop the whole, and let the pan empty itſelf. 
Then the colours will ſ>ttle, and fix .themſelves on the 
ſheet of paper; and when this begins to dry, take it 
quite out of the pan, to finiſh diying it in the ſhade. 
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XXXII. A fhining ink. 
1. In a quart of rain water ſettled, filtered and puri 
fied, infuſe for four or five hours, on a flow fire, one 
ound of gall-nuts, chuſing the ſmalleſt and bla, keſ, 
t them be previouſly bruiſed in a mortar, with ſong 
ranate rinds, and raſpings of fig-tree wood. 
Nut bo this make a lye of fix ounces of Roman vitrig], 
and\boil it for the ſpace of one hour at leaſt, ſtirring it 
with a ſtick of fig-tree wood ; then let it reſt tu oy 
hours, and ſift it. 
OD the ſame £ round you may add the ſame quan- 
water, and let it inſuſe three days; then boil i, 
as above directed, with new 2 


9 
BEES, 


2 „ XX UI 4 s ink. 


1. Bruiſe fix ounces of gall-nuts and as much gun 
arabic, and nine of green vitriol. Put them alter. 
wards in three quarts, at leaſt, of river, ſpring, or 
rain water, Stir the compoſition three or ſour times a 
day. And aſter ſeven days infufion, ſtrain all through 
a Cloth, your ink is made. 

2. This ground, as well as that above, will admit 
of ſreſh water being put to it, with an addition 0! 
vitriol alſo. k 


XXXIV. Hex to prepare eviaters ink, 


. Take one pound of common turpentine, made 
with the fandarak of the aucients, which is nothing 
elſe but juniper and Jintfeed oil. Add to it one ounce 
of roſin black, which is the ſmoke of it, and a fuß- 
cient quantity of oil of nuts. 

2. Set this compoſition on the fire, and boil it toa 
good confiſtence. Such is the whole ſecret. Obſerve 
however, that in the ſummer it muſt boil a little more, 
and a little leſs in the winter. For in the ſummer thc 
ink mult be chicker, and thinner in the winter; be. 
cauſe the heat makes it more fluid. In which caſe itis 
therefore proper to boil it a little more, or to diminiſh 
the quantity of oil, allowed in the proportion to t at 
ol the turpentine, 


XXXV. Th 
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XXXV. The preparation of the ink which ſerves to aurite 
inſcriptions, epitapbi, Oc. on flones, marbles, &c, 


This ink is made with nothing elſe but a mixture of 
fintſeed oil black, and black pitch diſſolved over a ſmall 
fire, They call this alſo ffuccs. 


XXXVI. The warious ways of making an ink for writing, 
1ſt, Method, _ 

Put three ounces of gall- nuts, bruiſed on a ſtone, in 
thirty ounces of warm rain water, Let this be expoſed 
in the ſun for two days, aſter which time add two 
ounces of the fineſt green vitriol reduced into a ſubtile 
powder, and ſtir the liquor with a fig-tree ſtick. Let 
then the whole be expoſed tor two days longer in the 
ſun again. Then .put one ounce of gum-arabic, or 
cherry-tree gum, and ſet it in the ſun again for one day, 
alter which boil it one bubble, and ſtrain it directly 
through a cloth. It too thick, add ſome water to it ; 
it too thin, gum arabic. 


XXXVII. Azc:her way," 2d. Method. 


1. Take one pound of gall-nuts, and half a pound 
of gum-arabic, and as much of /zgufrum berries. Inſuſe 
this, for a week, in three quaits ot common water; 
then, by boiling, evaporate one quart of it or there- 
abouts. Then take it off ſrom the tire, jult boiling hot 
as it is, and throw in one pound of vitriol ; ſtir well, 
and let it thus fland for a week or ten days. Strain it 
alter wards, and you will have a very fine ink. 

2. You may add to this ſome pomegranate 'rinds, 
either whole, or bruiſed, but by no means in powder, 
Should it grow too thick, a little male chamber lye, 
vinegar, or roſe water, will thin it and give it a pro- 
per fluidity. | 


XXXVIII. Another way. 3d. Method. 


Infuſe pomegranate rinds, in well water; boil it to the 
liminution of one third. Then to every one pound of 
this infuſion add two ounces of green vitriol, and half 

L an 
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an ounce of gum-arabic in powder. Incorporate all on 
the fire, then you may ſtrain it, and keep it for uſe, 


XXXIX. Another way. 4th. Method. 


t. Some people have a very cheap way of making 
ink, with the liquor with which the curriers waſh their 
leather, to blacken it. To that Tiquor they only add 


a little vitriol and gum- arabic, and boil the whole one 


minute. 
2. The.currier's dye for leather is made with com- 


mon or rain water, in which they boil thoſe little cups 
Which carry the acorn on the oak tree. 


XL. Another way. 5th. Method. 


1. Bruiſe on a ſtone, ſome gall- nuts, and roaſt them 
in an iron pan with a little olive oil. Put one pound 
of ſuch gall-nuts, thus prepared, in a glazed pipkin. 
Pour over it white wine, fo as to cover the gall-nuts 
over by four fingers breadth ; then add half a pound of 
 gum-arabic, and eight ounces of vitriol, both in pou- 

der. Set the whole in the ſun jor ſome days, ſtirring 
often the compoſition with a ſtick, after which, boil it 
for a few minutes on a flow fire, then ſtrain and keepit. 
2. On the ſæces you may put again the ſame quantity 
as above of white wine, boil and ſtrain it; and repeat it 
as long as the wine gets any tinfture from the grounds. 


XLI. Another way. 6th, Method. 


There is again another very good method of making 
ink, which is this. In twenty ounces of white winc 
infuſe three of bruiſed gall-nuts; and in thirteen other 
ounces of ſimilar white wine, diſſolve half a one of 
gum-arabic. Every day for a whole week, never fail 
to give ſeveral ſtirrings to the infuſion of gall-nuts, 
then ſtrain it; and add the diſſolution of gum, and mix 
with all two ounces of Roman vitriol. Now and then 
give a ſhake or two the bottle, and guard from letting 
it approach either the fire or the ſun, This com poſi- 


tion will prove a very good ink. 
XLII. Ani ber 
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XLII. Another way, 7th. Method. 


Take three ounces of gall- nuts; new elm, or wild- 
aſh bark, and pomegranate dry rinds, equal quantities. 
luſuſe all in thirty ounces of white wine expoſed for 
fix days in the ſun, and ſtir it ſeven times a day. Then 
add two ounces of gum arabic, and one of Roman 
vitriol, which infuſe four days before ſtraining, and 
the ink 1s done. 


XLIII. Another way. 8th. Method. 


Take three ounces of gall-nuts, a handful of aſh-tree 
bark, two pounds and a half (or three pints) of white- 
wine, and mix all over a flow fre. When it begins to 
boil, take it off, and ſtrain it. Replace it on the fire tilt 
it begins to boil again; then take it off, and add two 
ounces of gum-arabic, and as much Roman vitriol. 
Stir with a {tick for half an hour, then let it reſt for 
four days, taking great care that your liquor be well 
covered; then (train it again, and keep it for uſe, 


XLIV. Another way. gth, Method. 


Put in four pounds, or two quarts of white wine, a 
glaſs of the beſt vinegar, and two ounces of bruiſed 
call-nuts. Let theſe intuſe thus for four days, then boil 
away and evaporiſe one fourth part of it. Strain it, and 
add two ounces of gum-arabic in powder; mix well, 
and boil it for the ſpace of five minutes. Take it off 
from the fire, and add again three ounces of Roman 
vitriol, ſtirring it well till all is quite cold. Put it then 
into a glaſs bottle well ſtopped, and expoſe it tor three 
days in the ſun, Then ſtrain the ink, when it will be 
ht lor uſe, 


XLV. An ink which may be made inſtantly. 


Take gum-arabic, and vitriol, of each one ounce; 
bruiſed gall-nuts one and a half. Put all in ten ounces 
of white wine, or vinegar; and, no longer than one 
hour after, you may ule it, 


XLVI. Another way to the ſame furpo/e. 


Put in about eight __ of the beſt white wige half 
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au ounce of gall-nuts, as much gum-arabic, and eight 
drachms of Roman vitriol. Warm it a little on the 
fire, and the ink will inſtantly be done. 


XLVII. A portable ink, awithout either gall-nut or vitriol. 


1. Take one pound of honey, and two yolks of raw 
eggs. Dilute and mix them all well with the honey, 
Add three drachms of gum-arabic in ſubtile powder, 
Stir well the whole together during three days, and ſe- 
veral times a day, with a fig-tree ſtick flattened at one 
of the ends. Then, to that firſt compoſition add again 
as much of that ſort of lamp-black which is uſed in 
printers ink {/ee art. xxxiv. in this chap.) as may be 
required to thicken the whole into a lump, which you 
let dry, and keep in that ſtate, 

2. When you want to uſe it, take a bit of it and 


_ dilute it in any common water, or lye, and it will write 


like any other ink. 
XLVIII. Another portable ink, in pcauder. 


This is made with equal quantities of gall-nuts and 
vitriol; a little gum-arabic, and ſtill leſs of ſandarak of 
the antients. You pound or yrind each drug well, and 
mix the powders together, which are to be very fine, 
Lay fome of this compound powder on your paper, 
and ſpread it well with your fingers. Then dipping 
your pen into clear water, you may write on this pre- 
pared paper, and it will appear as black as any other ink, 

bl 


XLIX. Another portable paauder, to male ink inflantly. 


Take and reduce into ſubtile powder ten ounces of 
gall-nuts, three of Roman vitriol, otherwile.green cop- 
peras; with two ounces of roch-alum and as much of 

um-arabie. Now when you want to make ink, put a 
little of this mixture into a glaſs of white wine, and it 
will inſtantly blacken, and be fit tor ule. 


I.. Anniber fart of powder 1 the Same pur paß. 


1. There is another method, by no means inferior to 
| the 
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the others preceding, to make a powder fit for travel- 
lers, nay, Which has the quality: of mending any pale 
common ink, by giving it inltantly a degree of conſiſt- 
ence, blackneſs, ; and beauty, which it wanted 
before. To uſe this powder, you only diflolve it in any 
liquor you like; fuch as water, whether ſoſt or falt, in 
wine or vinegar. Whether warm or cold, it does not 
ſignify much, though the warm is ſomewhat preferable, 
This curious powder is made as follows, 

2. Take peach ſtones with their kernels in, put them 
in the fire till perfectly reduced into coals. Then 
take them off, and when they are quite dead and black, 
mix part of them with ſome lamp-black. Add two parts 
of bruiſed gall-nuts fried in oil and dried up: four 
parts of gum-arabic, all pulveriſed impalpably, and 
fitted through a fine ſieve. | 

3- Ob/ervation. There is nothing which dyes ſo fine 
a black, It is alſo good for the human body; for, 
taken internally, it diſſipates all obſtrudions, and pro- 
motes urine. No Ol. 


EI. A yellw ink. 


Grind, on the ſame ſtone, ſome dry ſaffron, and an 
equal quantity of the finelt orpize you can find, with 
carp's or jack's gall. Put all into a bottle, which you 
mult ſtop well and place tor ſome days in hot horte 
dung. hen you take it out you will nnd a fine gold 
colour ink, | 

Note, When the apportunity may be had, it is 
ferable to employ the juice extraded from treh kaff on 
flowers, that is to ſay, from the picked ſtaminas of 
that flower. | 


LII. Another way, 


Some take the yellow and ſuperficies of orange peels, 
and very pure flour of brimſtone, mixing all upon the 
ſtone, then put it in a glaſs bottle, which they ſet in 
the damp for ten days. Before uſing this it requires to 
be warmed, and the letters which are traced with it are 
uot of a bad yellow, 
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LIN. Another Way. 


Chuſe the fineſt orpine, of a beautiſul gold colour, 
ſhiny, ſhelly, and perfeQly freed and purißed of all it 


_ earthy particles. Mix it with an equal quantity of 


cryſtal-perſeRly grinded, and whites of eggs in a tuff. 
amit of Writ- 


LIV. Another fort of yellow liguor. 


A certain golden diſtilled water may be made, with 
which gold letters could be traced. The procels. is as 
follows. Put ſome orpine reduced into impalpable 

owder in roſemary water, drawn by diſtillation... 
hen diſtil it again, and the liquor which comes ſrom 
it will be fit to write in gold letters. 


LV. Another way. 


1. Take two ounces of pewter, and melt it in a cru» 
cible. When melted add one of quickſilver, and mix 
it well with the pewter. Then put all on the ſione, 
and grind it with one ounce of ſulphur. This compo- 
ſition will produce a very fine yellow powder. 

2. To uſe it, didolve only what quantity you want 
in the white of an egg; and, whatever you trace with 
it will appear of a very good gold colour, 


LVI. Another way, ſuperior to all the reſt. 
Of all the receipts which may be given for this pur- 
ſe, none approaches the purpurine powder. Ex- 
ept gold itſelf, nothing can imitate it nearer ; there- 
fore this is the moſt eſteemed. True it is, it does not 
ſtand the injuries of the weather ſo well as real gold, 
nor laſt ſo long. — This powder is made with equal 
ou” of pewter and quickſilver, or equal parts of am- 
oniac ſalt and ſulphur. And, to preſerve it, you 
keep it in little leathern bags. | 
LVII. Of the uſe of ſugar-tandy in ink. 
Sugar-candy has the admirable virtue of reſtoring bay 
in 
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ink into good. It blackens it, renders it ſhiny, and 
makes it run properly. Therefore it is moſt adviſable 
10 put ſome powder of white ſugar candy into the bot- 
tle or ink-horn, | 


LVIII. A fort of black ink fit for painting figures, and to 
write upon fluff, and linen, as well as on paper. 


Bruiſe onthe ſtone one ounce of gall-nuts, and put 
it in a pint of ſtrong white wine vinegar on the hre, 
with two ounces of iron filings. Evaporate away about 
one half of the liquor in-boiling it gently, ſtrain the 
remainder, and keep it for uſe. | 

It would not be improper to add a little gum-arabic 
to the above compoſition; however, it may as well be 
let alone. 


LIX. To prevent ink fron freezing in æuiuter. 


If inſtead of water, you make uſe of brandy: with 
the ſame ingredients which enter into the compolition- 
of any ink, that ink never will freeze. You may alſo 
put tome into the ink already made otherwiſe, and it 
will athit a good deal in preventing the ſroſt trom act- 
ing upon it. 9 


LX. How to renew old writings almoſt defaced; 


We ordered, art. xxix. of this chapter, to boil gall-- 
nuts in wine; but we mult aud here that it is far preter- 
able to intuſe them only twenty-tour hours in it, then 
put all into a retort and diſtii. Tue liquor which comes 
troui it being paſſed on the paper or parchment, will 
revive the detaced parts of the writings. 


Take fine verdigreaſe, and dilute it with a mixture 
of diſtilled water ot green gall- nuts and vinegar. Form 
it into drops ſuch as taole of contectioners. ry them, 
and when you want to uſe them, dilute them into 


gum-arabic water. 


L 4 LXII, Another | 
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LxII. Another <vay. 


Take the ſtrongeſt white wine vinegar, in which dit. 
ſolve verdigreaſe, rue juice, and a little roch-alum, 


LXIII. To write in gold letters, on iron or ſteel, 


1. Pound ſome gold marcafites in a mortar ; put it 
to infkuie twenty-four hours in vinegar, and boil it 
gently over the fire in a glazed pipkin, till the vinegar 
is almoſt vaniſhed away, which will take you nearly a 
whole day's time to boil, Then take the compoſition 
off from the fire, and aſter having leſt it to cool and «dry 
a little more in the ſhade, put it in a retort, and diſtil. 

2. With this liquor, write on iron and ſteel; the 
letters will appear black at firſt : but if, when dry, 
you rub over them with a piece of linen, they will turn 
gold colour, | 


LXIV. Ar ink which writes lite filver, without filver in it, 


1. Amalgamate equal parts of pewter and quick- 
filver, in the ſame manner as goldſmiths do; grind 
well that amalgamation on the ſtone. 

2. It youdilute of this powder in gum-arabic water, 
and write with it, your letters will appear like filver, 


LXV. To write on filver in black which æuill never go . 


Take burnt lead, and pulveriſe it. Incorporate it 
next with ſulphur and vinegar, to the confiſtence of a 
ain ing colour, and write with it on any filver plate. 
et it dry, then preſent it to the fire ſo as to heat a little 
the work, aud all is done, | 
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SECRETS relative to WINE. 


- 


I. To make a qwine to have the tafle and flavour of French 


muſcats 


you have only to put in the caſk a little bag of 
alder flowers when the wine is juſt done preſing, 
and while it boils ſtill, Then, a fortnight after, take 


out the bag. 


II. To make the vin-doux. 


When you caſk the wine, put in at the bottom of 
the caſk half a pound of muſtard ſeed, or a pound, it 
the caſk be double the common ſize. 


III. To make vin-bourru, of an excellent tafte. 


Take two quarts of wheat, which boil in two quarts 
of water, till it is perfectly burſted. Stir it well, then 
ſtrain it through a fine cloth, ſqueezing a little the 
whole, to get the creamy part out. Put two quarts of 


this liquor in a hogſhead of white wine, while it is {till | 


a-boiling, or in fermentation, with the addition of a 
little bag of dried alder flowers. 


IV. To imitate @ malvoiſie. 


| Take of the beſt galangal cloves and ginger, each 

one drachm. Bruiie them coarſely, and intuſe tor 
twenty-four hours, with brandy, in a well cloſed vel- 
ſel. n take theſe drugs out, and having tied them 


in a linen bag, let them hang in the caſk by the bung- 
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hole. Three or four days after, your wine will taſte 
as good and as ſtrong as natural malvorfte. 


V. To change red wine into white, and white into red. 


If you want to make red your white wine, throw 
into the caſk a bag of black vine-wood aſhes; and to 
whiten the red wine, you mult put a bag of white 
vine-wood aſhes. Forty days after, take out the bag, 
ſhake the caſk, and let it ſettle again ; then you will 
ſee the effect. 


VI. To prevent wine from fulling, otherwiſe taſting of the 
caſt, and to give it bath a taſte and flavour quite agreeable, 


Stick a lemon with cloves as thick as it can hold ; 
hang it by the bung-hole in a bag over the wine in the 


| caſk tor three or four days, and ſtop it very carefully 


tor tear of its turning dead, it it ſhould get air. 


VII. To make a wine produce a ſwert wine. 


One month before gathering the grapes, you mult 
twiſt ſuch branches as are loaded with them, ſo as to 
interrupt the circulation of the ſap; then ſtrip the 
leaves off entirely, that the ſun may act with all its 


power on the grains, and, by diſſipating their ſuper- 


fluous moiſture, procure a ſweetneſs to the liquor con- 
tained in them when they come to be preſſed, 


VIII. To make a faveet wine of à very agreeable flavour, 
and beſides very wholeſome. 


Gather the grapes, and expoſe them for three whole 
days in the ſun. On the fourth day at noon, put them 
under the preſs, and receive the firſt drop which runs 
of itſelt before preſſing. When this virgin drop ſhall 
have boiled, or ſermented, put to every fifty quarts of 
it one ounce of Florentine orrice in ſubtile powder. 
A few days after take it out clear from its lye, and then 


bottle it. | 


IX. To clarify in two days new wine when muddy. 
Take a diſcretionable quantity of fine and thin beech: 
ſhavings, which put into a bag, aud hang by the hung” | 
| J | * =_ 
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hole, in the caſk. Two days after, take out the bag; 
and if from red you want to make it white, you may 
do it by putting in the cafk a quart of very.clear whey. - 


X. To mate the wine leg mout or unfermented for 
twelve months, 


Take the firſt, or virgin wine, which runs of itſelf 
ſrom the grapes before preſſing ; caſk and ſtop it well, 
then ſmear the caſk all over with tar, ſo that the water 
could not penc<trate through any part of the wood into 
the wine. Plunge theſe caſks into a pond deep enough 
to cover them entirely with water, and leave them 
there for forty days. After which term you may take 
them out, and the wine contained in them will keep 
tor twelve months. 


XI. To make a wine turn black. 


Place in the cellar, wherein the wine is a ſermenting, 
two pewter pots, and it will turn black. . 


XII. To clarify a wine which is turned.” 

Take clean roch-alum in powder, half a pound; 
iuzar of roſes, as much; honey, whether ſcimmed or 
not, eight pounds, and a quart of good wine. Mix 
all well, and put it in a caſk of wine, ſtirring all as 
you pour it in. Take the bung off till the next day, 
then put it on again. Two or three days aſter this, it 
will be quite clear, . 


XIII. Ti corre a bad flavour in wine, 


Put in a bag a handful-of garden parfley, and let it 
hang by the bung-hole in the caſk, for one week at 
lealt, Then take it out. 


XIV. To prevent avine from Jpoiling and turning. 
Mix in the caſk a tenth part of brandy, or half an 
ounce of oil of ſulphur. | 


XV. To prevent thunder and lightening from burtine win. 
Put on the bung a handful of ſteel filings and ano- 


ther of ſalt, tied up in a bag. 
L.6 ; XVI. To E 
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XVI. To prevent wine from corrupting. 


Put to infuſe in a caſk a handful of gentian. root 
tied in a bag. | 


XVII. To reflors a wine turned four or ſharp. 


Fill a bag with leek-ſeed, or of leaves and twiſters of 
vine, and put either of them to intuſe in the caſk, 


XVIII. To reflore a wine corrupted and glairy. 


Put in the wine'cow'smilk a little ſaltiſn; or elſe the 
rinds and ſhells of almonds tied up in a bag; or again, 
pine kernels, 


XIX. To prevent wine from growing ſour, and turning into 
| Vinegar. 

Hang by the bung-hole, in the caſk, a piece of ba- 
con, ot about one pound and a halt, and replace the 
bung. Or elſe throw into the wine a little bagſul of 
aſhes of virgin vine. 


XX. To make a new wine taſte as an old wine, 


Take one ounce of melilot, and three of each of the 
following drugs, viz. liquorice and celtic nard, with 
two of hepatic aloes ; grind and mix all well together, 
put it in a bag, and hang it in the wine. 


XXI. To reflere a wine turned. 


Draw a pailful of it; or, take the ſame quantity of 
another good ſort, which boil, and throw boiling hot 
over that which is ſpoiled and ſtinking; then ſtop the 
caſk quickly with its bung. A fortnight after taſte it, 
and you will find it as good as ever it was, or can be, 


XXII. To reflore @ wine fuſted, er tafting of the caſt. 


Draw that wine intirely out of its own lye, and put 
it in another caſk over a good lye. Then, through the 
bung-hole, hang up a bag with tour ounces of laurel 

| | berries - 
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berries in powder, and a ſufficient quantity of ſteel 
filings at the bottom of the bag, to prevent its ſwim- 
ming on the top of the wine. Andin proportion as you 
draw a certain quantity of liquor, let down the bag. 


XXIII. To prevent wine from pricking. 


Put in the caſk half a pound of ſpirit of tartar. Or, 
elſe, when the wine is ſtill new and mour, throw in two 
ounces of common alum tor every hogſhead, 


XXIV. To make wine keep. 


Extract the ſalt from the belt vine branches; and of 


this put three ounces in every hogſhead at Martinmas, 
when the caſks are bunged up. | 


XXV. To clarify wine eofily, 


Put in the caſk two quarts of boiling milk, after 
having well ſcimmed it, 


XXVI. To prevent wine from turning. 
Put in the caſk one pound of hare's ſhut. 


XXVII. To corre a maſty tafle in wint, 


Knead a dough of the beſt wheat-flour, and make it 
in the form of a rolling pin, or a ſhort thick ſtick. Halt 
bake it in the oven, and ſtick it all over with cloves. 
Replace it in the oven to finiſh bating it quite. Suſ- 
pend it in the caſk over the wine wxhout touching it, 
and Jet it remain there; or elſe let it plunge in the 
wine for a few days, and take it quite out afterwards, 
It will correct any bad flavour the wine might have 
acquired. ; 


XXVII. Another methad, 


Take very ripe medlars, and open them in four quar- 
ters, without parting them aſunder. Then tie them with 
a thread, and fix them to the bung, ſo that by putting 
it in again they may hang and ſoak in the _ 
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One month afterwards take them out, and they will 
carry off all the bad taſte of the wine. 


XXIX. To correct a ſour, or bitter tafle in wine. 


Boil a quartern of barley in four quarts of water, to 
the reduction of two. Strain what remains through a 
cloth, and pour it in the caſk, ſtirring all together with 
a ſtick, without touching the lye. 


XXX. To reſtore a ſpoiled wine; 


Change the wine from its own lye, upon thatof good 
wine. Pulveriſe three or four nutmegs, and as many dry 
orange peels, and throw them in. Stop well the bung, 
and let it ferment one fortaight. Aſter that term is over, 
you will find it better than ever, This method has gone 
through many experiments, 


XXXI. To ſſuceten a tart nine, 


put in a hogſhead of ſuch a wine, a quarter of a pint 


of good wine vinegar, ſaturated with litharge; and 1t 


will ſoon loſe its tartneſs. 
XXXII. Another way, 


Boil a quantity of honey in order to get all the waxy 
part out of it, and ftrain it through a double clath Ot 
ſuch a honey thus prepared put two quarts to bait a 
hogſhead of tart wine, and it will render it pertecily 
agreeable, If in the ſummer, and there be any danger 0: 
its turning, throw in a ſtone of quick lime. 


XXXIII. Toa prevent tarineſs in wine, 


Take in the month of March, two baſonfuls of river 
ſand; and, after having dried it in the ſun, or in the 
oven, throw it in the caſk. 


XXXIV. To heighten a wine in liquor, and give it an 
| agreeable flavour, 


Take two dozen or thereabouts of myrtle berries, 
| | | very 
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rery ripe. Bruiſe them coarſely, atter having dried them 
and put them in a bag, which ſuſpend in the middle of 
the caſk. Then ſtop this well with its bung. A fortnight 
aſterwards take off the bag, and you will have a very 
agreeable wine. 


XXXV. To give wine a mofl agrreable flavour. 


Take a pailtul of nut, which boil and evaporate to 
the couſiſteuce of honey. Then mix with it an ounce of 
Florentine orrice, cut in {mall bits, and one drachm of 
ftus, Put all into a bag, and let it down in the caſk 
by the bung-hole, after having previouſly drawn out a 
ſufficient quantity of wine to prevent the bag from com- 
ing at it. This bag being thus ſuſpended by a ftring, 
which will hang out of the bung-hole, ſtop it well and 
there will drop from the bag into the wine a liquor 
which will give it a molt agreeable taſte, 


XXXVI. Heu to find out whether or nat there be water 
mixed in a caſt of wine. 


Throw in the caſk one wild pear or apple. If either 
of theſe fruits ſwim, it is a proof there is no water in 
the wine; for if there be any, it will fink. 


XXXVII. To ſeparate water from wine. 


Put into the caſk a wick of cotton, which ſhould ſoak 
in the wine by one end, and come out of the caſk at 
the bung hole by the other ; and every drop of water 
which may happen to be mixed with the wine, will still. 
out by that wick or filter. 

You may again put ſome of this wine into a cup 
made of ivy wood, and then the water will perſpire - 
through the pores of the cup, and the wine remain, 


XXXVIII. To wngreaſe wine is leſi than twenty-four bert. 


Fake common fait, gum arabic, and vine bruſh aſhes, 
of each halt an ounce. Tie all in a bag, and fix it to a 
hazel tree ſtick ; then by the bung-hole {tir well the 
wine for a quarter of an hour, alter which take it out, 
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and ſtop the caſk, The next day the wine will Le 23 
ſound as ever. | 


XXXIX. To reflore a wine. 


Put in the caſk one pound of Paris plaiſter. Then 
make a piece of ſteel red hot in the fitè; and by means 
of a wire fixed to one of its ends, introduce it by the 
bunghole into the wine. Repeat this operation for five 
or ſix days running, as many times each day. Then, 
finally, throw into the wine a nick of brimſtone tied 
in a bag, which you rake off two days after; and the 
wine will be perſectly well reſtored. 


XL. To corre# a bad tafle and ſournęſi in auine. 


Put in a bag a root of wild horſe radiſh cut in bits, 
Let it down in the wine, and leave it there two days; 
take this out, and put another, repeating the ſame till 
the wine is perfectly reſtored. 


XLI. Another way. 


Fill a bag with wheat, and let it down in the wine; 
will have the ſame effect. 


XLII. Another way. 


Put a drying in the oven, as ſoon as it is heated, one 
dozen of old walnuts; having taken them out along 
with the bread, thread them with a ſtring, and hang 
them in the wine, till it is reſtored to its good taſte; 
then take them out, 


XLIII. To cure thoſe who are too much addicted to drinking 
Wits | | 

Put in a ſufficient quantity of wine, three or four 

large eels, which leave there till quite dead. Give 

that wine to drink to the perſons you want to reform, 

and they will be ſo much uiſguſted of wine, that though 

they formerly made much ule of it, they wili now have 


quite an averiion to it. 


xLIV. Aube 
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XLIV, Another method, no leſs certain, 


Cut in the ſpring a branch of vine, in the time when 
the ſap aſcends moſt ſtrongly; and receive in a cup the 
liquor which runs from that branch. If you mix ſome 
of this liquor with wine, and give it to a man alread 
drunk, he will never reliſh wine afterwards. 


XLV. To prevent one from getting intoxicated with drinking, 


Take white cabbages, and ſour pomegranate juices, 
two ounces of each, with one of vinegar. Boll all to- 
gether tor ſome time, to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, Take 
one ounce ofthis before you are going to drink, and 
drink aiterwards as much as you pleaſe, 


XLVI. Another way. 


Eat five or fix bitter almonds faſting ; this will have 
the ſame effect. | 


XLVII. Another way. 


It is affirmed, that if you eat mutton or goat's lungs, 
roaſted, cabbage, or any ſeed, or wormwood, it will 
abſolutely prevent the bad effects which reſult from the 
excels of drinking. 5 


XLVIII. Another way. - 


You may undoubtedly prevent the accidents reſult- 
ing ſrom hard drinking, if beiore dinner you eat, in ſal- 
lad, four or five tops of raw cabbages. 


4 XLIX. Anarber method; 


Take fome ſwallow beaks, and burn them in a cru« 
cible. When perfectly calcined, griud them on a ſtone, 
and put ſome of that powder in a glaſs of wine, and 
drink it. Whatever wine you may drink to exceſs al- 
terwards, it will have no effect upon you. 

The whole body of the ſwallow, prepared in the 
ſame manner, will have the ſame effect. 
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L. Another way. 


Pound in a mortar the leaves of a peach-tree, and 


ſqueeze the juice-of them in a baſon. Then, faſting, 


drink a full glaſs of that liquor, and take whatever ex. 
ceſs of wine you will on that day, you will not be in. 
toxicated. 


LI. 4 method of making people drunk, without endangering 
their health. 


Infuſe ſome aloe wood, which comes from India, in 
2 glaſs of wine, and give it to drink. The perſon who 
drinks it will ſoon give ſigus of his intoxication, 


LII. Another Tdh. 


Boil in water ſome mandrake bark, to a perſect red- 
neſs of the water in which it is a boiling. Ot that li- 
2 iſ you put in the wine, whoever drinks it, will 
oon be drunk. | 


LIII. To recover a perſon from intoxication. 


Make ſuch a perſon drink a glaſs of vinegar, or ſome 
cabbage juice, otherwiſe give Yin ſume honey. You 
may likewiſe meet with ſucceſs, by giving the patient a 
glaſs of wine quite warm to drink, or a dith. of ſtrong 
coffee, without niilk or ſugar, adding to it a large tea- 
ſpoontul of ſalt. 


LIV. Jo prevent the breath from ſmelling of wine. 


| Chew a root of iris treglotida, and no one can diſcover 
by your breath whether you have been drinking wine 
or not. 


LV. To preſerve auine good to the laſt, 


Take a pint of the beſt ſpirit of wine; and put in it 
the bulk of your two filts of the ſecond peel of the al- 
der tree,. which is green. Aſter it has infuſed three days 
train the liquor through: a cloth, and pour it into a 
| hogſhead of wine, That wine will keep good for ten 
years, if you want it. Wo 
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CHAP, XII. 


Concerning the Compoſition of VixtGans, 


I, To make good wine vinegar in a ert time. 


HROW ſome Tawa wood, or yew-tree, in any 
wine, and it will not be long before it turns into 
viuegar. 


II. To change wine into frong vinegar, 


Take tartar, ginger, and long pepper, of each equal 
doſes. Infuſe all toc one week, in good ſtrong vinegar, 
then take it out, and let it dry. Whenever you want to 
make vinegar, put a bag full of theſe drugs in wine, it 
will ſoon turn into vinegar. | 


III. To:make wery goed and Hrang vinegar with the worſt of 


INES. 


Grind into ſubtile powder five pounds of crude tar- 
tar, Pour on it one pound of oil of vitriol. Wrap up 
the whole in a bag, tie it and hang it by the bung-hole, 
in a caſk of bad aud totally ſpoiled wine. Move and llir 
now and then that bag in the wine, and it will turn in- 
to very good vinegar. 


IV. Toturn wine into vinegar in leſs than three hours. 


Put in the wine a red beet, and it will be quite ſour 
and true vinegar, in leſs than three hours, | 


V. Ta 
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V. To reflore ſuch a wine to its firftl tafte, 


Take off the red beet, and in its ſtead put a cabhags 
root into that wine, and it will return to its primary 
talte, in the ſame ſpace of time. 


VI. An excellent preparation of vinegar, 


1. Take white cinnamon, long pepper, and cyprus, of 
each an ounce ; round pepper, half an ounce, and two 
nutmegs. Pulveriſe each drug ſeparately, and put them 
in ſo many diſtin bags. Put them in fix different and 
ſeparate quarts of the bet vinegar, and boil them two 
or three minutes. / 

2. Then boil ſeparately fix quarts of good wine, 
3. Seaſon a caſk, which is done by pouring a quart 
of the beſt vinegar into it, with which you rinſe it. 


Then pour in your boiled wine and vinegars, and fil 


half way the caſk, with the worſt and moſt ſpoiled wine, 
Stop the caſk, and keep it till the vinegar is done. Then 
draw from it, and refill the caſk with the ſame quantity 
of bad wine, as you take off vinegar. 


VII. To render winegar alkali. 
Saturate any quantity of vinegar with ſalt of tartar, 


VIII. To make in one hour, good roſe vinegar, 


Put a drachm of hare's marrow in a pint of wine, 
and you will ſee the conſequence. 


IX. Another method to make ſuch vinegar in an inflant. 


1. Take common roles, and unripe blackberries, 
which grow in hedges, of each four dunces, and of 
barberry fruits one. Dry them all in the ſhade, and re- 
duce them into ſubtile powder. ISS 

2. Mix two drachms of this powder into glaſs of 
white or red wine, Then let it ſettle to the bottom, and 
ſtrain it through a cloth. It will be a very fine rings 

| » To 
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x. To operate the ſame in me hour's time, on a larger guan- 
tity of Wine, 


1. Take the beſt rye-flour, which dilute in the ſtrong- 
eſt vinegar, and make a thin round cake with it. Bake 
it quite dry in the oven; then pound it into a very fine 
powder, with which and vinegar, make again another 
cake as before, and bake it like the firſt, Reiterate this 
operation three or four times, 

2. If you hang the laſt made cake in a caſk of wine 
quite hot, you will turn the whole into vinegar iu leſs 
than an hour. 


XI. The receipt of the vinegar, called the Grand Conſtable's 
+ Vinegar, 


Take one pound of damaſk raiſins, and cure them of 
their ſtones. Put theſe raiſins in a glazed jar, with two 
quarts of good rofe vinegar. Let all infuſe for one night 
over hot afhes, then boil it the next morning tour or 
five minutes only. Take it off the fire and let it cool, 
rain it through a cloth, and bottle it to keep for uſe, 
alter wards cork the bottle. 


XII. A\fecret to increq/e the flrength and Sarpnęſ: of the 


Vinegar, 


Boil two quarts of good vinegar to the evaporation 
of one; then put it in a veſſel, and ſet it in the ſun for 
1 week, Now if you mix this vinegar among ſix times 
as large a quantity of bad vinegar in a ſmall caſk, it 
will not only mend it, but make it very ſtrong and 


agreeable, | 
XIII. Armather way to de the ſame. 


The root of rubus ideeus, the leaves of wild pear-tree, 
acorns roaſted in the fire, the liquor in which vetches 
(peas) have been boiled, horſe chefnut powder put in 


2 bag, &c. &c. _ greatly to the ſharpneſs 3 
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XIV, The /ecret for making good vinegar, gives by a vinegar, 


mas at Paris. 


1. Pound coarſely, or rather bruiſe only, one ounce 
of long pepper, as much ginger and the fame quantity 
of pyrethra. Put theſe in a pan over the fire with fix quart 


of wine. Heat this only to whiteneſs, then put it in a 


ſmall caſk, and ſet it in the ſun, or over a baket's oven, 
or any other warm place. 

2. Now and then add new wine in your caſk, aſter 

having previouſly heated it as before, and Jet that 
quantity be no more than two or three quarts at a time, 
till the caſk is quite full. If you add a few quarts of real 
vinegar, it will be the ſtronger. Before caſking the 
wine, let it reſt in the pan in which it has boiled for 
two or three days. A glazed earthen pan is preferahle 
to a copper one for boiling the wine in; for during 
the three days infuſion, the copper might communicate 
a dangerous quality of verdigreaſe to the vinegar, 
When you put vinegar to meliorate this compoſition, 
inſtead of wine, you muſt take care to heat it over the 
fre, but not ſo much as the wine. Let the caſk be well 
rinſed and perſectly clean, before putting the vinegar 
in, 
3- The wild blackberries which grow in hedges are 
very good to make vinegar, but they muſt be uſed 
while red; then put them in the wine, heat this to 
whiteneſs, aad proceed in the ſame manner as you do 
with pyretbra, ginger, and long pepper. The doſe of 
blackberries is not determined; you may take any di 
cretionable quantity of them, and the vinegar which re- 
ſults from theſe is very good, 


XV. To make winegar with water, 


Put thirty or forty pounds of wild pears in a large 
tub, where you leave them for three days to fer- 
ment, then pour ſome water over them, and repeat this 
every day for a month. At the end of which it will 

make a very good vinegar, 


XVI. T7 
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XVI, To make good wintgar with ſpoiled wine, 


Put a large kettle ſull of ſpoiled wine on the fire; boil 
and kim it. When waſted of a third put it in a caſk, 
wherein there is ſome very good vinegar. Add a few 
handſuls of chervil over it in the cafk, and ſtop the veſ- 
ſel, perſeckly cloſe. You will have very good vinegar 
in a very ſhort time, 


XVII. A dry portable winegar, or the vinaigre en poudre. 


Waſh well half a pound of white tartar with warm 
water, then dry it, and pulveriſe it as fine as poſſible. 
Soak that powder, with good ſharp vinegar, and dry 
it before the fire, or in the ſun. Reſoak it again as be- 
fore with vinegar, and dry as above, repeating this 
operation a dozen times. By theſemeans you ſhall have 


a very good and ſharp powder, which turns water it- 


{elf intantly into vinegar. It is very convenient to carry 
in the pocket, eſpecially when travelling. | 


an apothecary's preſs, and put the juice in the cak, 


CH AP. XIII. 


StcreTs relative to Liquors and Essz N TIA 
Oirs. 


I. To make as good wine as Spaniſh wine, 


1. - Hyg one hundred pounds weight of dry rai» 
fins, from which pick off the ſtems, and open 

the fruit with a knife, Put theſe in a large wooden tub, 
very clean. Boil fifteen gallons of rain water, purified 
by ſtraining through the filtering paper. Pour it over 
the raifins, and cover it to preſerve the heat of the water, 


Twenty-four hours after take off the raiſins, which 


will be ſwelled, and pound them in a large marble 
mortar, then put them again in the tub. Heat fiſteen 
gallons more of water, which pour over the other with 
the raiſins, and throw in twenty-five pounds of coarſe 
ſugar. Stir all well and cover the tub over with two 
blankets. Three days after, by a cock placed at the bot- 
tom of the tub, draw out all the liquor, and caſk it, ad- 
ding fix quarts of brandy to it. Preſs the ground with 


+ 1 1 Wo 


with two pounds of white tartar pounded into a ſubtie 
powder, in order to promote the fermentation, and hie 


or ſix ounces of polychreſt ſalt, and a knot of garden t 
creſs ſeed, of about ſixteen or eighteen ounces weight, 
and another knot of ſeven pugils of alder flowers, g 


Theſe knots are to be ſuſpended by a thread in a caſk, 

2. If the wine look too yellow, you muſt ſtrain it 
through a jelly-bag, in which you ſhall put one pound 
of ſweet almonds, pounded with milk, The older 
the ine ſo much the better it is. 


3. To 


\L 
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3. To make it red, diſſolve ſome cochineal pounded 
in a certain quantity of brandy, along with a little alum 
powder, in order to draw the better the dye of the co- 
chineal, which put to digeſt on a ſand bath, Till the 
brandy has aſſumed a proper degree of colour, give it 
to your wine in a ſufficient degree, | 

4. It is preſerable to clarity the ſugar well, and to 
put it in the caſk inilead of the tub. 


II. Another way to imitate Spaniſh wine, 


Take fix quarts of white wine; Narbonne honey, 2 
pound, Spaniſh raiſins as much, coriander bruiſed, a 
drachm, coarſe ſugar, a pound, Put all in a kettle 
on a ſlow fire, and leave it there well covered, for 
three hours, Strain it through a jelly bag, bottle and 
{op it well. Eight or teu days after it is fit for drinking. 


III. To make the roſſolis. 


1. Boil firſt ſome water, and let it cool till it is no 
more than lukewarm. Take next all the forts of fra- 
grant flowers the ſeaſon can afford, well picked, keep- 
ing none but the petals of each flower, Infuſe theſe, 
ſeparately in ſome of that lukewarm water, to extract 
their odorous ſmell, or fragrancy. Then take them off, 
and drain them. Pour all theſe different waters in one 
pitcher, and to every three quarts of this mixture, put 
2 quart or three pints of ſpirit of wine, three pounds 
of clarified ſugar, one quarter of a pint of eſſential oil of 
aniſeed, and an equal quantity of eſſential oil of cinna- 
mon. 

2. Should your lis prove too ſweet and ſlimy in 
the mouth, add halt a pint, or more, of ſpirit of wine. 

3. If you think the eſſential oil of aniſeed ſhould 
whiten too much the roſolis, mix it with the ſpirit of 
wine, beſore putting it in the mixed waters. 

4. If you want to increaſe the tragrancy, add a few 
ſpoonfuls of eſſential oils of different flowers, with one 
pugil or two of muſk, prepared amber, and lump ſugar 


pulyeriſed, Then ſtrain 3 through a jelly bag 
| y to 


grains of muſk, and as much of ambergris in powder, 
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to clariſy it, bottle and ſtop it well. Thus may it keep 
for ten years and upwards, 


IV. To make à roſſolis which may ſerve as a foundation 15 
other liquors. 


Put three quarts of brandy, and one of water in a 
glazed earthen pot. Place this pot on a charcoal fre, 
adding a cruſt of bread and one ounce of aniſeed, and 
cover it till it boils. Then uncover it and let it boil five 
minutes, and put in a pound of ſugar, or more if you 
chuſe. Now beat the white of an egg with a little of 
your liquor, take the pot off the fire, and throw in the 
white of an egg. Let this thus reſt for three days. 


- 


> V. To make amborſy. 


In the above preſcribed rofolis water add three or 
four grains of paradiſe ; as much cochineal pulveriſed; 
one clove, a litt'e cinnamon and mace, fix grains of 


coriander, and a quarter of a lemon, 


VI. For the nectar. 


Add to the above Helis one quarter of an orange 
ounded ; ſome orange flowers, and the upper pelicula 
of an orange pounded in a mortar, with lump ſugar in 
powder, and diluted with the fundamental ry/olis water 


above deſcribed. 
VII. A common roſſolis. 


| — ace — WR. Y 


* 


Inſtead of one pound of ſugar, put only half a pound 
and as much of honey, To mutk it, put about fifteen 


and pounded with ſugar, and mix it in the liquor, 


VIII. Another roſſolis. 


1. Take a pound and a half of the fineſt white bread, 
uite hot, at coming out of the oven, put it in a retort, 


with half an ounce of cloves bruiſed, green * 
| an 
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and coriander, one ounce of each; a quart of good 
red wine, as much cow milk; lute well the receiver, 
and all the joints, with ſtarched paper. Let it dry for 
twenty-four hours, then diſtil the liquor by the heat of 
a balneum marie, and keep it. | | 
2. Make next a ſyrup, with brandy or ſpirit of wine, 
which burn over lump ſugar pulveriſed in an earthen 
diſh, ſtirring always with a ſpoon, till the lame has 
ſubſided. Mix one drachm of ambergris with an equal 
quantity of ſugar; and having pulveriſed the whole, 
put it in a ſmall matraſs ;, pour over it an ounce of ſpi- 
rit of wine, and- put all to digeſt for twenty-four hours, 
on a balneum marie, There will reſult a diſſolution which 
will congeal ayain in the cold. Wy . 
z. To form your reſelis, mix with your firſt compoſi- 
tion, the abovementioned ſyrup of brandy, and eſſence 
of amber. If you want the eis to be ſtronger, add 
ſome more ſpirit of wine to it, till it is as you deſire it. 


IX. Another way. 


Boil your ſyrup to conſiſtence after the common me- 
thod. Then add as much ſpirit of wine as you think 
proper, as well as of the abovementioned effence of am- 
ber, or any other ſort you prefer; and you will have as 
good rofolis as that which comes from Turin. 


X. To make Eau de Franchipane, 


Put half a pound of ſugar in a quart of water, add a 
quarter of a pound of jeſſamine flowers, which infuſe 
ior ſome time. When you find the liquor has acquired 
a lufficient degree of fragrancy, ſtrain it through a jelly 
bag, and add a few drops of eflential oil of ambergris. 


XI, Orange flower water made inflantly. 


Put one handful of orange flowers in a quart of water, 
with a quarter ofa pound of ſugar. Then beat the liquor 


by pouring it from one veſſel to auother, till the water 
has acquired what degree of fragrancy you with it. 
M2 XII. Muſcading 
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XII. Maſeadine roſe water. 


Put two handfuls of maſculine roſes in one quart of 
water, with one quarter of a pound of ſugar, For the 


reſt proceed as before. 


XIII. To make raſpberry, firawberry, cherry, or other ſuch 


alter. 


1. Take the ripeſt raſpberries, ſtrain them through a 
Unen cloth to expreſs all the juice out of them, Put 
this in a glaſs bottle uncorked, and ſet it in the ſun, in 
a ſtove, or before the fire till cleared down. Then de- 
cant it gently into another bottle, without diſturbing 
the Feces which are at the bottom. 

2. Lo half a pint of this juice, put a quart of common 
water, and a quarter of a — 4. of ſugar. Beat all to- 
gether, by pouring backwards and ſorwards, from one 


veſlel into another, ſtrain it through a linen cloth, and 


ſet it to cool in a pail of ice. It is a fine cooling draught 
in the ſummer. 7 
3. Strawberries, cherries, &c. are done in the ſame 


manner. 
XIV. Lemonade water at a cheap rate. 


Diſſolve half a pound of ſugar in a quart of water; 
Taſpoverit theyellow part of one, two, or three lemon, 
as you like, and mix a few drops of eſſential oil of ſul- 
phur in the liquor. Then cut three or four ſlices of le- 
mon in the bowl, when you put the liquor in it. 


XV. Apricot water. 


Take a dozen of apricots, very ripe. Peel and ſtone 
them. Boil a quart of water, then take it off from the 
fire and throw in your apricots. Half an hour after 

put in a quarter of a pound of lump ſugar, which being 
diſſolved, firain all through a cloth, and put it to coo! 


in ice as the others. 
XVI. 7. 
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XVI. To make exceeding good lemonade. 


On a quart of water put the juice of three lemons, 
or two only if they be very juicy. Add ſeven or eight 
zeſts of them beſides, with one quarter of a pound of 
ſugar, When the ſugar is diſſolved, ſtrain the liquor, 
and cool it in ice as before mentioned, 


XVII. To make orangeade the fame way. 


You proceed with your oranges as with the lemons. 
If theſe be good, but. little juicy, you mult {queeze 
three or four oranges, with the addition of eight or ten. 
zeſts. If you love-odour,. you may add ſome muſk, and 
prepared amber. 


XVIII. To make Eau de Verjus.“ 


Put on a quart of water three quarters of a pound of 
Verſus in grapes picked from the (talks. Squeeze it firſt 
in a marble, or wooden mortar, without pounding it, 
for fear the ſtones ſhould give it a bitter taſte. After 
having put fruit, juice and all in the water, handle it 
in the water, then-(train:it. to purge it from the coarſeſt 


—— add about five ounces of ſugar to the ſtrained 


iquofemwyr more if wanted, according to the ſourneſs of 

the fruit. As ſoon. as the-ſugar is diſſolved, paſs and re- 
paſs it through the jelly-bag to clarity it; then cool. it 
in ice, as uſual for drinking. 


XIX. To make orgeat-water. 


Take one ounce of melon ſeed; with three ſweet and 
three bitter almonds. Pound altogether: in, a marble 
mortar, adding a few drops of water to it while ycu 
pound to prevent its turning into oil, Make all int); a 
paſte with a pelile-in- the mortar, then add a quarter of 
a pound of fine white lump ſugar in powder, which 
mix with the paſte. Dilute this in a quart of water, and. 

M3 - alter 


— 


® A ſour grape uſed in France as a fine acid. 
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_ aſter having mixed it well, ſtrain it through a flannel, 


Squeeze well the grounds in it till quite dry, add in 
the liquor ſeven or eight drops of eſſential oil of orange; 
and if 2 like it, a quarter of a pint of milk pure a: 
from the cow. Put this to cool in ice, and ſhake the 
Phial when you ſerve it in a glaſs to drink. 


XX. Other wakers. 


The pigeon, the piſtachio, and the Spaniſh nut wa- 
ters are made in the vie 4 ſame manner, the milk and al- 
monds of either ſorts, being excepted. 


XXI. To make a cooling cinnamon water. 


Boil one quart of water in a glaſs veſſel before the 
fire, Take it off, and put in two or three cloves, and 
about half an ounce of whole cinnamon. Stop wel! 
the bottle, and when the water is cold, put half a pint 
only of it in two quarts of water with ſugar to your 

alate, a quarter of a pound is the proper quant:ty, 
hen cool it as uſual, in ice before ſerving. 


XXII. To make coriander water. 


Take a handful of coriander, which ſhell, and put it 


2 2 of water half cooled again, after having boiled. 
A 


d one quarter of a pound of ſugar, and when the 
water has acquired a ſufficient degree of taſte, ſtrain, 
cool, and ſerve it as uſual. 


XXIII. Aniſced water, 


The aniſeed water is made in the ſame manner as 
the coriander water. 


XXIV. Citron dualer. 


Take a citron which ſtrip of its peel, and cut in ſlices 
croſs-ways. Put theſe ſlices. in a quart of water, with a 
quarter of a pound of ſugar, Beat well this water by 
pouring it backwards and forwards from one veſſel into 


another, 
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another, and when it has a ſufficient taſte of the citron, 
rain it, & e. : 


X X V. C Innamon waler. 


Bruiſe a pound of the fineſt cinnamon, and put to 
infuſe for twenty-four hours in four pounds of diſtilled 
roſe-water, with half a pound or a pint of white wine, 
which put all together during that time in a glaſs ma- 
traſs on warm aſhes, and top well the veſſel, ſo that 


it breathe no air. At the end of twenty-four hours in-. 


creaſe the fire ſo as to procure a diſtillation, by putting 
the matraſs in the Salseum marie, and keep this liquor 
in bottles well ſtopped. | 


XXVI. To make cedrat water, 


Have a dozen of fine lemons, which ſplit in two 
parts. Take out all the kernels, and keep nothing but 
the pulp wherein the juice is contained. Put them in 
a new glazed earthen pan. Boil one pound of ſugar to 
the plume degree, then pour it in the pot over the le- 
mons. Set this on a good charcoal fire, and boil it till 
the ſugar comes to the pearl degree, then bottle it. 


XXVII. To make cedrat another way, 


1. Squeeze the juice out of thirteen lemons, which 
-ftrain through a doth, and put them afide. "Then put 
two quarts and a half of water in a pan, In a piece of 
linen put three other lemons parted into quarters, which 
tie and ſuſpend in the water, then boil them till the 
water has entirely extracted the taſte of the lemons, 
and take them out. : 

2. In this water thus prepared, put four pounds of 
ſugar, and make a up, which clarify according to 
art, with the white ot g Then put in this ſyrup the 
juice of your thirteen lemons, and boil all together te 
0 conſiſtence of a ſyrup to the pearl degree, then bot- 

Ic. 


M 4 | 3. When 
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3. When you want to uſe it, put four or five ounces 
of ſugar in a quart of water, ſtrain it through a jelly 
bag, then put in a table ſpoonful or more ot your ſy- 

rup, beat, cool, and drink it. 


XX VIII. Juniper water. 


Put two pounds of juniper berries with two quarts 
of brandy in a ſtone bottle, which ſtop well and place 
on hot aſhes to infule ſor tu enty-tour hours. Strain the 

liquor, and add one pound of ſugar, half an ounce of 
cinnamon, as much cloves, a preierved halt peel of a 
lemon, and two pugils of aniſeed. Put theſe in the bot- 
tle, ſtop it well, and place it at two or three different 
times in a baker's oven, after the bread is out, and 
When you may bear your hand in it without burning, 


a SS anon Oc 


XXIX. To make good hydromel, otherwiſe metheglin. 


a1 
Take honey and water, equal quantities in weight? al 
Boil them together and ſkim the honey. When done d 
ſufficiently you may know by putting an egg in, which th 
muſt ſwim at top. Pour then the liquor in a caſk where gl 
there has been ſpirit of wine, or good brandy, well til 
| ſoaked with either, and ſtill wet with the ſpirit, and add in 
| two or three grains of ambergris. Stop well the caſk, to 
and ſet it in the ſun during the dog days. When it be- T 
gins to ferment, unſtop the caſk to let the ſcum out, 
which ariſes like that of new wine. During that time, al 
you muſt not ſtir the caſk. When the firſt fire of the ſer- is 
mentation has ſubſided, ſtop the caſk again, and the hy- 
dromel is fit for keeping. 
Note. Inſtead of the ſun, you may in other ſeaſons, 
make uſe of the top of a baker's oven, a ſtove, or a 
hot-houſe, N 
XXX. To make Eau d- Ange. — 
1. Take half a pound of the beſt cinnamon, and fiſ- Bo 
teen cloves; which pound into powder, and put into a 10 C 


in! 


guart of water, with a nut-ſhell full of aniſeed, 5 roſe 
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infuſe for-twenty-four hours, then boil on a charcoal 
fire, and (train. 

2. If you want to make it ſtronger, you may, after 
it is cold, put what quantity you like of braudy, with 
a proportionable quantity of Gm, 


XXXI. Another Eau d'Ange. 


Put a quart of roſe-water in a glaſs bottle with three 
ounces of benjamin, and half an. ounce of ſtorax in 
wder, which incorporate all together for four or five 
ours on a ſlow fire. Decant the liquor by inclination. 
and add to this ce/ature ſix. grains of muſk, and as many 


of grey amber, 


XXXII. Another Eau d' Ange. - 


1. Take three pounds of roſe water, three of orange, 
and two of melilot lowers ; four ounces of benjamin, 
and two of ſtorax; aloes, and /artalum ci.rinum, one 
drachm of each ; cinnamon and cloves, of each one ; 
the bulk of a bean of calamus aromatica, with four 
grains of muſk. Bruiſe coarſely what may be ſuſcep- 
tible of the mortar, and then put all the drugs together 
in a varniſhed earthen pan, which ſet on a gentle fire 
to boil moderately to the evaporation of one third. 
Then ftrain it clear. 

2. With the grounds you may make lozenges, with 
a little gum adragant to compact them. — This ground 
is uſed alſo in making muſk vinegar. 


XXXIII. A light and delicate roſſolis, known under the 
denomination of populo. | 


1. Boil three quarts of water, then let them cool 
again. Add one quart of ſpirit of wine, one of clari- 
fed ſugar, halt a glaſs of eſſential oil of cinnamon, and 
a very little of muſk and ambergris. 

2. Obſerve the ſugar ſhould not be boiled too mueh 
in clarilying, for fear it ſhould cryſtalize when in the 
roſolis, and cauſe clouds in it. Obterve allo to boil the 

| M water 
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and the ſame quantity of red currants, ripe and ſound, 
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water firſt, as preſcribed before uſing it. to prom the 
corrupting of the liquor ; which would infallibly be the 
caſe were you to employ it unboiled. 


XXXIV. Angelic water, 


1. Take half an ounce of angelica, as much cinna- 
mon, a quarter part of cloves, the ſame you of 
mace, of coriander, and of green aniſe-ſeed, with half 
an ounce of cedar-wood. Bruiſe all theſe „ in 
a mortar, and ſet them to infuſe for twelve hours, with 
two quarts of genuine brandy, in a matrals. or retort, 
Then diſtil the liquor by balneum marie. 

2. Two or three ounces only of this eſſential ſpirit in 
two quarts of brandy, with the addition of a very ſmall 
quantity of muſk and ambergris, will make a very 
agreeable liquor. 


XXXV. The preparation of muſt and amber, ts have 


it ready when wanted to put in cordiali. 


Put in a mortar and pulveriſe four grains of amber, 
two of muſk, and two ounces of ſugar. Wrap this pow- 


der up in a paper, and cover it over with ſeveral others. 


With this powder you may perfume ſuch cordials as 
require it.— I be doſe is a pugil, taken with the point of 
a knife, ſhake lightly in it. You may however increaſe 
or diminiſh this doſe, according to your liking. 


XXXVI. T» make Eau-de-Cete. 


To three quarts of boiled water, cooled again, put 
a vill of effential ſpirit of anile-ſeed mixed into three 
pints of ſpirit of wine, Add one pint, or thereabouts, 
of clarified ſugar, 


xxxvn. To make the compounded Eau-clairette. 


Take fix pounds of the beſt and fineſt Kentiſh cherries 
very Tipe, ſound and without ſpots ; two of rafpberry ; 


and 


= — ac 
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and without ſtalks. Maſh the whole in a fieve over a 
an. To every one quart of that juice put one of 
brandy, with three quarters of a pound of ſugar, ſeven 
or eight cloves, as many grains of white pepper, a few 
leaves of mace, and a pugil of coriander, the whole 
coarſely bruiſed in a mortar.—Infule all theſe together, 
well ſtopped, for two or three days, ſhaking it now and 
then, to accelerate the diſſolution of the ſugar. Then 
ſtrain the liquor, firſt through a jelly-bag, next filter it 
through the paper, and bottle it to keep for uſe. 


XXXVIII. The cinnamon water. 


In three quarts of once boiled water, and then cooled 

again, put half a pint of eſſential ſpirit of cinnamon, 

. diſtilled like that of aniſe-ſeed. Add three pints of 

ſpirit of wine, and one of clarified ſugar. Strain all 
through the jelly-bag, c. c. 


XXXIX. Strong aniſerſied water, or animated brandye 


Put half a pint of eſſential ſpirit of aniſe-ſeed into: 
three quarts of the beſt genuine brandy, with one of. 
boiled water. If you want it ſweet, add clarified ſugar. 
Strain all gk the jelly-bag,. Cc. &c, X 


XL. To make white Rataſia, called etherwi/e Eau- de- 
Noaiu, er kernel water. 


Pound three quarters of a pound. of cherry-ſtones,. 
wood and kernels, or almonds, in a ſtone pitcher, with 
twelve quarts. of brandy. Add.one drachm of cinna- 
mon, a dozen of cloves, two pugils of coriander, and 
three pounds and a half of ſugar. Let all theſe infuſe 
together, till ſufficiently taſty, and ready to ſtrain, add. 
four quarts of water that has been boiled and is cool“ 
again, Then run it through the jelly-bag, and next a 
through the filtering paper; bottle and ſtop it for uſe. 1 
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XLI. Hypocras, beth the red and white fort. 


1. Take two quarts, more or leſs, of the beſt wine, 

whether red or white. Put in one pound of the beſt 
double refined lump ſugar, 4wo juicy lemons, ſeven or 
eight zeſts of Seville orange, with the juice ſqueezed out 
another of the ſame ſort, Add half a drachm of cinna- 
mon bruiſed in a mortar, four cloves broken into two 
parts, one or two leaves of mace, five or fix grains of 
White pepper bruiſed, half of a cag/icum's pod, and one 
ounce of coriander bruiſed, half a pint of genuine cow 
milk, a golden pippin, peeled and cut in ſlices. 
2. Stir well theſe ingredients together in your wine, 
and let it reſt twenty-tour hours. Then obtain the 
liquor through the flannel bay, repeating the fame till 
it comes clear. 

3. If you want to perfume that Hpocras, you muſt 
put in the bag when you run it, a little pugil of muk 
and amber powder prepared ; as mentioned in this 


chapter, Art. xxxv. This may keep for a twelvemonth, 


without ſpoiling. | 
XLII. To make good roſſolis. 


Diſſolve one pound and a quarter of ſugar in halt 
a pint of ſpirit of wine. Boil it to give an opportu- 
nity of ſkimming it. When done, put it in a large 
glaſs bottle, with three pints of good white wine, and 
a gill of orange flower water. Muſk and amber it as 
uſual, and at your liking. 


XLIII. An effence of hy pocras, to make ibis liquor in- 
flanily, and at will, 


1. Put in a pint bottle one ounce of cinnamon ; a 
little more than half an ounce of cloves; and on the 
point of a knife, a little muſk and amber mg power as 
in Art. xxxv. Fill it half way with the belt brandy; 
then ſtop it that nothing can evaporate. - Set all to in- 
fuſe for ſeven or eight days on warm aſhes. And, 
when it ſhall have waited two thirds, or thereabouts, 
preſerve carefully what ſhall remain. 

2. When 
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2. When you want to make hypocras inſtantly, melt 
half a pound of lump ſugar in a quart of good wine ; 
and, when perleQly diſſolved, let fall one drop or two 
of the above prepared eſſence, in a clean glaſs decan- 
ter, in which pour directly the wine with the ſugar 
diſſolved in it, then run it through the flannel bag. 


Bottle it again, or drink it, 


XLIV. A exceeding good Ratafia, 


On a quart of good brandy put half a pint of cherry 
juice, as much of currants, and the ſame of raſpberries, 
Add a few cloves, a pugil of white pepper in grain, 
two of green coriander, and a ſtick or two of cinna» 
mon, Then pound the ſtones of the cherries, and put 
them in, wood and altogether. Add a few kernels 
of apricots, thirty or ſorty are ſufficient. Stop well the 
pitcher, which mult be a new one, alter all theſe in-. 
gredients are in, let the whole infuſe a couple of months 
in the ſhade, ſhaking twice or thrice during that ſpace 
ol time, at the end of which run the liquor through 
the flannel bag, and next through the filtering paper, 
then bottle and ſtop it well for uſe. 

Note. In increafing in due proportion the quantity 
of the brandy, and the doſes of each of the ingredients 
preſcribed, you may make what quantity you like of 
this Ratafia. 


XLV. An efſence of ambergris. x 


Pound one drachm of ambergris, and put it on a 
pint of good ſpirit of wine, in a thick and green glaſs 
bottle. Add to it halt a drachm of muſk in bladder, 
cut very ſmall. Set this bottle in the full South ſun, 
on gravel, during the dog-days, taking it off eve 
night, and during rainy weather. Stir and ſhake well 
the bottle and its contents, two or three times a day, 
when the ſun ttrikes on the bottle, that the amber may 
diffuſe in the liquor, and the eſſence is made. Decant, 
bottle, and ſtop it tor ule, | 


XLVI, Another, 
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: XLVI. Another, and ſhorter way of making the Jam. 


Put two grains of ambergris, and three of muff, in 
a matraſs, with one gill and a half of good brandy, 
Stop the matraſs well, and put it in digeſtion in a 


Balneum marie, for two or three days, ftrain it through a - 


Piece of flannel, and bottle it to keep for uſe. 


7 
XLVII. A ſmelling water, 


1. Put in any quantity of brandy, benjamin, and 
ſtorax calamite, equal parts; a little cloves and mace, 
coarſely bruiſed. Set this a digeſting for five or ſix days 
on warm aſhes. When the liquor is tinged of a fine red, 
decant it gently from the reſidue in a glaſs bottle, and 
throw in a few grains of muſk, before {topping it. 

2. Three drops of this ſmelling water in a common 
glaſs tumbler of water, give it a very agreeable fra- 

rance. 3 

3. With the ground, or reſidue, you may make lozen- 
ges, in adding a little gum-adragrant to bind them. 


XLVIII. A receipt to compeſe one pint roſſolis, 
with which you can make forty. 


1. Take two ounces of galanga; half a one of cin- 
namon ; as much cloves ; one of coriander ; a penny- 
worth of green aniſe-ſeed; halt an ounce of ginger ; 
two drachms of mace, and two of Florentine orrice, 
Bruiſe all, and put it to inſuſe with three pints of the 
beſt brandy, in a matraſs with a long neck. Adapt it 
to the receiver, and lute well all the joints, both of the 
Teceiver, and the bolthead, with paper and ſtarch. 

2. Twelve hours after it has been a digeſting, diſtil 
the liquor by the heat of a very gentle balneum marie, 
till you have got about one quart of diſtilled ſpirit, 
Then unlute the receiver and keep the liquor. 

3. You may adapt another receiver, or. the ſame 
again, aſter being emptied, lute it, and continue to diſtil 
as before. But what will come will be infinitely. weak- 
er, though perhaps not altogether yery indifferent, 


XLIX. To 
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XLIX. To make a roſſolis after that of Turin, 


Take fix quarts of water, which boil a minute or two 
then put in tour pounds of ſine lump ſugar, which ſkim 
and clarify with the white of an egg beat up with a 
little cold water. Boil that ſirup to the waſting of a 
third, then ſtrain through the flannel bag; and when 
cold, put in a gill of the above Helis, preſcribed in Art. 
xlviii. end of the firſt diſtillation. Add to it beſides a pint 
of ſpirit of wine, or for want of it, of the beſt genuine 
French brandy, in which you ſhall have put a cruſt of 
bread burnt, to take off a certain bitter taſte. Aſter all 
this, perfume the liquor with a few drops of eſſence of 
muſk and amber. 

Note. A pint of the /econd diſtillation is no more tha 
half a pint of the fr f. 


L. How to make a Sherbet, a P erfian ſpecies of punch, 


There are various ways of making ſherbet.Some make 
punch here with rum only, others with brandy ; others 
with arrack, and others with ſhrub. Some will have it 


mixed with two of theſe ſpirits, and others will make it 


with white wine, Some put acids, others do not ; and 
among the acids ſome chuſe tartar only, others lemons, 
and others Seville oranges; ſome ſqueeze a little of 
each of theſe two laſt tart fruits together in the ſame 
bowl of punch. | | 
It is the ſame with reſpeR to ſherbet, the famous Per- 
„an drink. They make it with the various firups ex- 
tracted from all the odoriferous flowers; and the doſe is, 
one part of ſuch a ſirup to ten parts of any ſpirituous 
liquor. Or again, they make a weak raſſelis, with the 
zeſts of oranges and lemons boiled together in water 
with ſugar. Some will make it with the eſſential ſpirit 
of muſk and amber only, put in boiling water with ſu- 
gar, as we do our punch, 


LI, An 
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LI. Ar exceeding fine gſence of Hy pocras. 


1. Take fix ounces of cinnamon; two of ſantalum citrie 
zum, One of galanga, one of cioves, two drachms of 
white pepper, one ounce of grains of paradiie. Or, if 
you would not have it ſoſlrong, put with the cinnamon 


and ſantalum, an ounce only of white difamam, and tour 


whole grains of long pepper. Pound well altogether, 
and ſet it to infuſe for ſive or fix days in a matrais along 
with half a pint of ſpirit of wine, on warm aſhes. De- 
cant it gently without diſturbing the grounds, which 
put in linen, and ſqueeze it, to get out all the liquor, 
which put again in the matraſs, with twenty grains of 
ambergris and fix of muſk. Stop well the veſſel, and 
ſet it in a cool place for five or hx days; then mix both 
liquors together, and filter them. 
2. When you want to make hypoeras, diſſolve half a 
ound of fine lump ſugar, in a quart of white Lon. or 
red claret, and let fall fiiteen or ſixtcen drops ol the 
above eſſence in it, ſhaie all together, and you will 
have a moſt admirable liquor. Lo render it more agree- 
able, you may train it through a flannel bag, at the 
bottom of which you ſhall have put ſome pounded al- 


monds. 
LII. To make Vin des-Dieux. 
Peel two large lemons and cut them in ſlices; do the 


ſame with two large golden pippins. - Put all a ſoaking 
in a pan with a pint of good Burgundy, three quarters 


of a pound of lump ſugar in powder, fix cloves and 


half a gill of orange flower water. Cover the pan, and 
keep it thus for five or fix hours, then ſtrain the liquor 
through the flannel bag. You may muſk and amber it 
like the 4ypecres if you will. 


LI I Burnt bine. 


Put a quart of good Burgundy in an open pan, with 
a pound of ſugar, two leaves of mace, a little long 


pepper, a dozen of cloves, two or three tops of roſemary 
| branches, 


| \ 
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branches, and two bay-leaves. Place that in the mide 
dle of a wheel-fie of blaſting charcoal. When the 
wine begins to be hot, let the fire to it with a bit of 
aper, and thus let it kindle and blaze til! it goes out 
of itſelt. This wine is drank quite hot, and it is an 
+a drink, eſpecially when the weather is very 
cold. 


LIV. To imitate muſtat Wine, 


In a caſk of new white wine (that is to ſay. beſore it 
has worked) introduce, by the bung-hole, five or fix 
tops of alder flowets dried up. Let theſe flowers hang 
by a ſtring, and eight or ten days aſter take them out 
again. You will obtain a wine which will not differ 


from muicat. 
LV. Eau-clairette ſimple. 


Infuſe for twenty-four hours three ounces of einna- 
mon, bruiſed in three pints of brandy. Strain it aſter. 
wards through a clean cloth, and add two ounces of 
good lump ſugar, with a pint of roſe-water. Stop 
well the bottle, and keep it ſor uſe. £ 

LVI. A violet water. 7 * 
Infuſe ſome violets in cold brandy. When theſe e, 
loſt their colour, take them out, and put in new ones. 
Repeat this till you are ſatisfied with your tincture. 
When you take the violets out, you muſt preſs them 
gently ; then ſweeten that brandy according to diſcre- 
tion; and, il you chooſe, you may add again a little 
orange- flowers tor the ſake of the odour. 


LVII. To make a clear and white hypocras, 


To every one pint of claret add eight ounces of 
ſugar, and nine, if it be white wine; half a lemon, 
four cloves, a little cinnamon, which ſhould be double 
the quantity of cloves, three grains ol pepper, four of 
coriander, a little bit of ginger, and eight almonds cut 


in bits, Let the whole be bruiſed and put into a ns 
wit 
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with the wine poured over it; ſtir, infuſe one hour 
and ſtrain through the flannel bag. 


LVIII. For the white hy pocras. 


To make the white hypocras, three pints of white 
wine; one pound and a half of ſugar; one ounce of 
cinnamon; twenty-three leaves of mace; two grains 
of whole pepper; with two lemons cut in ſlices. Then, 
when you ſtrain the liquor through the flannel bag, fx 
a grain of muſk in the pucked end of it. 


LIX. To make the true Eau-de-Noiau. 


Pound one pound of apricot kernels, without re- 
ducing them into oil. Then bruiſe another pound of 
cherry-ſtones, wood and kernels all together. Put all 
in à pitcher of five or fix gallons, in which put only 
three and a half, or four gallons. of the beft brandy, 
and two of water; five pounds of ſugar; to every one 
quart of liquor, add two grains of white pepper, and 
eight drachms of cinnamon, both bruiſed. Let all in- 
fuſe forty-eight hours, and then ſtrain the liquor 
through the flannel bag. 


LX. To make Eau-de-Fenouillette, ſuch as comes from tht 
Le of Retz. 


1. Take one pound of Florence ſennel, the greeneſt and 
the neweſt you can find. Put it in an alembic, with 
one ounce of good liquorice root, three quarts of 
brandy, and two of white wine. Diſtil by the ſaud 
bath, two quarts of good eſſence, which you muſt tate 
away as ſoon as the white ſumes begin to riſe, becauſe 
they would undoubtedly hurt the liquor by whites 
ing it. OED 
22. To every one quart of this efſence, perfectly clear 

and tranſparent, add fr of genuine brandy, and one of 
ſpirit of wine, with one of boiled water that has been 
cooled again, in which laſt, juſt before mixing it with 
the other liquors, you mult introduce one quart alſo ot 
clarified ſugar, or ſirup. 

3. Make this mixture in a large and wide glazed 

pan; 
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pan; and, when the doſes are thus introduced toge- 
ther, taſte the liquor, that you may judge whether or 
not all are right, and be in time to add either ſome 
more eſſence of fennel, or firup of ſugar, or brandy,&c. 
If it taſte bitter or rather tart, you may correct that de- 
ſect by the addition of a little more cold water which 
had boiled. 5 

4. Aſter this, bruiſe half a pound of ſweet almonds, 
which put in another pan, with five or fix quarts of 
crude water, and boil well with it, then ſtrain through 
a flannel bag, in order to ſeaſon it as it were, by pre- 
paring and greaſng it, When, therefore, the bag be- 
gins to run clear, and all which was in it is almoſt 
gone, (0 that it only drops, change the pan under it, 
put another clean one, and pour your preparation, 
ſuch as mentioned in the above n. 3, in the bag, over 
the ground of almonds which was left in. Should this. 
proceſs ſeem too troubleſome to you, you may at once 
mix the half pound of bruiſed almonds in your liquor, 
and then throw it in the flannel bag, ſtraining and re- 
ſtraining it over and over again in that fame bag, tilt 
at laſt it runs clear; to afhſt it even in which, you 
may add half a pint of pure and genuine cow milk. 
But in obſerving the firſt preſcription, there reſult leſs 
Je at the bottom of the veſſel in which you keep it 
or uſe. 

5. When you run it for the laſt time, which cannot 
be before it runs quite clear, obſerve to put a funnel 
on the mouth of the pitcher or bottle which receives it, 
and over it a crape, in order to. retain the ſpirits which 
might evaporate. 

6. Yon may amber afterwards the liquor, with a 
little powder of muſk and amber, prepared as men- 
tioned in Art. xxxvi. of this chapter. This liquor is 
of a ſuperior delicacy. 


LXI. To make an hypocras with awater, 


Take half a pint of white wine, and fix times as 
much water which has boiled; add the juice of two 
lemons, and five or ſix quarters; the juice of a Seville 
orange ; twenty-four grains of cinnamon ; two or three 

cloves 3 
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cloves; one leaf of mace; one pugil or two of bruiſed 
coriander; four grains of whole pepper bruiſed; one 
quarter of a pound of golden pippias cut in ſlices; 
half a pound of ſugar ; halt a Portugal orange, with a 
ſew zeſts, and a quarter of a pint of milk. Mix all 
well; two hours after the infuſion, ſtrain it through a 
flannel bag, and pertume it with a little prepared pow. 
- der of muſk and amber, Some, however, who do nut 
like amber, content themſel ves with increaſing only the 
doſe of cinnamon, 


LXII. Various liguors made with hypocras, 


You can.make hypocras with either of the following 
liquors; viz. Spaniſh wine, Muſcat, Rhine-wine, Her- 
mitage, Champaign, &c. adding to any of theſe wines 
the ſame proportion ol ingredients as above deſcribed, 
and clarify ing well afterwards by means of filtration, 


LXIII. 4 rifelis, Turin faſhion. 


l chree quarters. of a pint of orange-flower water 
* to infuſe a little ſtorax, a little muſk, a little amber, 
wenty-four hours aſter theſe ingredients have been 
— together, ſet them a boiling for hali a quarter of an 
our on the fire, then ſtrain it through a eloth. Add 
next a pint of genuine French brandy.. Should any 
tartneſs be prevailing,, add ſome honey or ſugar, ac- 
. corving to diſcretion. But if you. chooſe to have it 
ſtronger, chen you may add ſpirit of wine, till the taſte 
is come to the degree of ſtrength you would have it, 


LXIV. An admirable oil of JSugare 


Rinſe a matraſs with vinegar, put in it ſome dry 
powder ſugar, or lump ſugar pulveriſed. Keep that 
matraſs on hot aſhes, turning and whirling it round and 
flat ways, by means of the neck of the matraſs which 

ou hold in. your hands with a cloth, and ſtop it not. 
The effect is ſuch, the heat vccaſions the vapours to 
riſe about the matraſs, which by turning and whirling 
it, as above-mentioned, makes the ſugar which is in 
it reſoak and imbibe them again. This operation 

diſſolves the ſugar, and reduces it into a ſort of oil. 
LXV. Anotiz 


5 5x & we „ 
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LXV. Another oil of ſugar, without the aſſiſtance of fire. 


Take a lemon, which hollow and carve out inward- 
ly. taking out all the pulp as ſkiltally as poſſible. 'Then 
fill it up with ſugar candy in powder, and ſuſpend it in 
a very damp cellar, with a baſon under it. There will 
drop an exceeding good oil, which is endowed with the 
nolt admirable qualities for conſumptive people, or 
them who are affected with a difficulty of breathing. 

Mete. A little of that oil in liquors gives to any one of 
them, to which it is added, a very ſine flavour, 


LXVI. An admirable efſence of red ſugar, 


1. Pulveriſe five pounds of the beſt double refined, 
or royal ſugar ; which done, putalong with eight ounces 
of brandy in a large matraſs, over a ſand bath. Diſtil 
ſome part of this firſt, on a flow fire, to avoid burning 
the ſugar. Re- put the diſtilled liquor over the ſugar 
again in the matraſs. Continue to diſtil and pour the 
liquor again in the matraſs over the ſugar, till the ſugar 
becomes red, which will happen at the ſeventh or eighth 
eration of diſtillation. R 

2. Now diſtil out all the brandy, and on the remain» 
ing ſugar pour common water, which diſtil alſo, then 
add ſome more, continuing ſo to do, till you have 
drawn out all the tindture of the red ſugar, | 

3. Take next all theſe red waters, and run them 
through the filtering paper, then diltil the phlegm on a 
gentle fire to ficcity (or dryueſs). Put again this diſtil- 
led phlegm on the rehdue. Which place all together in 
a cold cellar. You will find ſome red chryſtals, which 
pick up, and when dry, pulveriſe; then pour brandy 
over to diſſolve. This admirable quinteſſence of ſugar 
has the virtue of preſerving the radical moiſtneſs of the 
inſide, and our health. 


LXVII. Another oil of ſugar, exce/ſively good. 


Cut off the end of a large lemon, of which ſqueeze 
out the juice; then fill it with fine ſugar, and apply to 
t again the cut-off piece. Put it in a clean glazed pl p- 
N in, 
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kin, which place to boil a quarter of an hour; put it in 
a bottle; it will never congeal, and that oiLis good for 
the ſtomach, colds, catarrhs, &c. The odour and tafe 
are both exceflively agreeable. 'The doſe is one table 
{poonful at a time. 


LXVIII. How to extra the eſſential oil from any flower, 


Take any flower you like, which ſtratiſy with com- 
mon ſea ſalt in a clean earthen glazed pot. When thus 
filled to the top, cover it well, and carry it to the cellar, 
Forty days aſter put a crape over a pan, and empty all 
on it to ſtrain the eſſence from the . by preſſure. 
Bottle that eſſence, and expoſe it four or five weeks in the 
ſun, and dew of the evening to purity. One ſingle drop 
of that eſſence is enough to ſcent a whole quart of 


liquor. - 


LXIX. Efence of jeſſamine, roſes, and other flowers, 


1. Take roſes of a good colour, and freſh gathered» 
Pick all the leaves, which expand in the ſhade on a pa- 
er, For two or three days, during which you are to 
eave them there, aſperſe them, morning and evening, 
with roſe water, ſtirring them each time, 

2. When this hath been performed, put them in a glaſs, 
or varniſhed veſſel, which ſtop as perfectly as you can, 
and place in the hotteſt horſe-dung,which renew every 
five days. A fortnight after this, place the veſſel in a 
balneo marie, adapting a bolt-head to it and a receiver, 
and lute all well. Diſtil the water, on which you ob- 
ſerve the efſence ſwimming. This you mult divide by 
means of a wick, or filtering paper. Put the eſſence in 
a glaſs phial well ſtopped. 


LXX. To draw the efſential oil of roſes. 


Pound in a mortar thirty pounds of leaves of roſes 
with three pounds of common decrepitated ſalt; 
then put all in a pot well luted, which ſet.in a cool 
place. Fiſteen or eighteen days after, moiſten well 


this matter with common water, ſtirring it till reduced 
into 


ſpirit 
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into a pap. Then put it in an alembic with its refrige- 
rator. Make a ſmart fire, which will ſend firſt the wa- 
ter, next the oil, ſuſceptible of congealing by cold, and 
liquifying again by heat. One drop of that oil gives 
more ſmell a hundred times than the diſtilled water from 
the ſame roſes, = 


LxxI. The oil of cimamon, 


Bruiſe firſt the cinnamon coarſely in a mortar, and 
put it a-ſoaking in water, in which adda little pounded 
tartar, with a table ſpoonful or two of honey. Eight or 
ten days aſter, place the veſſel on a ſand bath, and you 
will obtain by diſtillation, an excellent oil of cinnamon. 


LXXII. An eſſence of jeſſamint. 


Diſſolve over the fire, one quarter of a pound of ſu- 
gar in a quarter of a pint of common water. After have 
ing ſkimmed it, buil it to perſect evaporation; then 
take it off the fice, and fling two handfuls of jeſſamine 
flowers in it. Cover the veſſel, and two hours aſter, 
ſtrain the eſſence, and bottle it. It is an agreeable odour, 
The doſe is one drop only, or two per pint of liquors, 


LXXIII. Efince of ambergris. 


Set to infuſe, halfa dozen of lemon peels in three half 
pints of ſpirit of wine, ſet them thus in a cold place for 
tuo days, in a veſſel well ſtopped. After that time take 
off the peels, which ſqueeze through alinen, and put as 
many freſh ones in the itead, which reiterate three dif- 
ferent times, When you take off the laſt peels, grind 
three grains of ambergris and one of muſk, which put 
with the ſpirit of wine in a matraſs over a gentle fire, 
till the amber is perſectly diſſolved. There will fall 
ſome ground at the bottom of the matraſs, decant the 
clear part from it in a bottle, and keep it for uſe. | 

Note, This eſſence might be made with the burning 


ſpirit of roſes, 
LXXIV, Efnce 
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LXXIV. Efnce of capon and other fowls. 


Cure the inſide of any fowl, by taking away all the 
entrails. Fill it with lump ſugar, pulveriſed and mixed 
with four ounces of damalkk raifins, perſectly ſtoned, 
Sew the fowl up again, and put it ina pipkin, twhich 
cover carefully with its lid, and lute all round with paſte, 
Place this pot in an oven, when the bread goes in, and 
take it out along with it. Then uncover it, and ſtrain 
the liquor thro' a cloth, with expreſſion of the animal, 
This effence is the greateſt reſtorative tor old or enervas 
ted people; likewiſe to haſten the recovery of health 
aſter long illneſs. Take two large table ſpoonfuls early 
in the morning faſting, and as much at night alter ſup» 


Per. 
| LXXV. Firginal milk. 


1. Take one ounce and a half of benjamin; ſtorax as 
much, and one of eaſtern white balm. Put all in a thick 
glaſs phial, with three half pints of ſpirit of wine, which 
pour over. Put this in digeſtion over hot aſhes, till the 
ſpirit of wine appears of a fine red colour. 

2. To uſe it, put four drops in half a pint of water, 
and it inſtantly turns as white as milk. 

3. Exteriorly uſed, it whitens the ſkin, if you wah 
with it; it has likewiſe the ſame effect upon teeth, by 
rinſing the mouth, and rubbing them with it. Interior- 
ly taken, it cures the heats and burning of the extinc- 
tion of the voice. 


LXXVI. How to make the hi potique. 


To every quart of water, put onequarter of a pound 
of ſugar, which boil and ſkim carefully. Then add! 
few cloves, a little cinnamon, and ſome lemon zeſt, 
which boil altogether four or five minutes longer, and 
ſtrain it through a cloth. To colour it, you may pu 
half a pint of good red wine to each quart of water, and 
to give it a certain piguant, you may add a little brand) 


if you like, | | 
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LXXVII. An exceeding good pti/an. 


Boil well in ſix quarts of water, one pound of liquo- 
rice root; to which you may add one handful or two 
of coriander ſeed, and a few cloves. Two or three 
hours after this inſuſion, ſtrain the liquor through a 
cloth, and keep it to make ptiſan, when, you want it, 
by putting a difcretionable quantity of it into ſome com- 
mon water with a few lemon peels to give a points. 
The liquorice may ſerve twice. 


LXXVIII. Hoa to c'lonr any ſort of ligur, 


Bruiſe into a coarſe powder fome /antalum rubrum, 
which put into a bottle with a diſeretionable quantity 
of ſpirit of wine poured over it, In five or fix hours 
time the tincture will be very high; therefore it will be 
fit to give a colour to any liquor you chuſe, by pour 
ing ſome of it into the liquor, and ſhaking it till you 
find it is coloured to your liking. 


LXXIX. A ladies fine rouge not hartful to their ſein like 
other rouges, wherein there always enters a mixture of 
lead or quickſctver, 


he above preparation of /antalum rubrum, modified 
with common water to take off the ſtrength of the ſpirit 
of wine, and an addition of one clove, a little civet, 
a litcle cinnamon, and the bulk of a filbert of alum, per 
quarter of a pint of liquor, with ſafety, 


LXXX. A fine ſmelling water, at a ſmall expence. 


Take two quarts of roſe-water drawn by diſtillation 
i! halneo marie, Which put in a large bottle filled with 


ireſh roſe leaves. Stop this bottle well with a cork and 


wax, then expoſe it to the fun, for a month, or ſix 
weeks : alterwards decant the liquor into another bot- 
tle, in which, tor every one quart of liquor, add two 
grains weight of oriental muſk, and cork it well. This 
water is of a charming tragrancy, and laſts a great 
while. It communicates the odour to them you touch 
aſter having rubbed your hands with it, 
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LXXXI. Eau-imperial, or imperial water, 


1. Dry in the ſun for a fortnight, the rinds of twemy— 
four oranges. T hen pound a quarter of a pound of nut- 
megs, the ſame quantity of cinnamon and as much 
cloves. Soak all together in a large bottle with rote 
water, and expoſe it for ſeventcen days in the ſun, 

2. Then pound one pound of roſe leaves which have 
been gathered two days beſore, with two handſuls of 


ſweet marjoram, two pounds of lavender, two hand{ul. 
of roſemary, two pounds of cyprus, two handfuls of 


hyſop, as much wild roſes and as much betony. Put 


all theſe together in a bottle well ſtopped, and place it 


in the fun ſor two days; then having poured ſome roſe- 
water over them, ſet them again three days longer in 
the ſun. | 
When this is done, have an alembic ready, in 

which make a bed of one pound of roſes, and over it 
another bed of one halt of your aromates ; next, anoth: 
bed of one pound of violets of March, and over ita 
bed of the other half part of your aremates, with a ſcru;lec 
of muſk, and as much of amberyris. Adopt the receiver 
to the bolt head, and diſtil the liquor by gentle heat. 

4. When the water is entirely diſtilled, let the veſſels 
cool, then unlute them, and put on the feces a pint of 
roſe water. Lute the veſſel again, and diſtil this water, 
as you did the firſt. Unlute again and put vinegar in the 
alembic over the ſame feces, and diſtil it likewiſe as you 
did the preceding waters. That vinegar will have great 
virtues, and eſpecially that of preſerving you againſt an 
air inſected by contagious and peſtilential diſorders. 


LXXXII. The ſyrup of orgeat of Montpellier. 


1. Take a pound of barley ſoaked in water; peel ti 


grain by grain, make a knot of it in a bit of linen. Put 


this in a pot over the fire with about a quart of water, 
Boil it gently three or four hours, put into the water one 
pound of ſweet almonds, which mix and dilute well, 
Theu take off the knot of barley, which pound like the 
almonds and mix like them in the water. Strain all toge- 


ther through a piece of linen; then pound the grounds 
well, 


make 
lettin 
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well, and pour all the water over it again, which ſtir 
and ſtrain again. This water will look very thick. 
Put one pound of lump ſugar in powder to that liquor, 
and boil into a ſyrup. You will know that the ſyrup 
is done to its right degree if, letting one drop fall on 
the hack of your hand, it remain in the form of a pearl, 
Then take it off from the fire, and when cold, give 
it what flavour you chuſe, whether amber, muſk or 
other odour. Such is the ſyrup of orgeat, which bots 
tle and keep for ule. 

2. To make the draught which, in coffee-houſes or 
other places of refreſhment, is called orgear, put at the 
bottom of a decanter, one ounce of that ſyrup and 
pour common water over it, then ſhake the decanter 
well to mix the water and ſyrup together, It is fit for 
drinking directly. 


LXXXIII. Ts make an imitation of coffee. 


1. Take any quantity of horſe beans, which put into 
1 pan to roaſt over the fire till they begin to blacken. 
Then take a little honey with the point of a knife and 
put it among the beans, turning them well with it, till 
lvaked in the beans, repeating the ſame proceſs till they 
are of a deep brown cheſnut colour. Now take them 
[rom the fire, and while they are quite burning hot, put 
for every large handſul of beans, half an ounce of cafie 
ruxdata, with which imbibe them well by ſtirring and 
ſhaking in the pan as much as you can, and they ate done. 

2, 'Thele grind in the mill and make coffee of, it will 
have the ſame taſte and flavour as the true Moca- 
coffee, ſo as not to be diſtinguiſhed from it by the 
greateſt connoiſſeurs. 

Mete. This coffee may be drank either thick or clear, 
with ſugar as uſual. ; 


I. xxxIV. Another aray. 


Take a quart of rye, which clean and roaſt as the 
beans in a pan till of a fine brown, then grind it. To 
ue it, mix it half and half with the true coffee, and 
make it as uſual, by putting it in boiling water and 
ting it boil five minutes. 

N I F Note. 
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Note, This coffee is much uſed among the people of 
quality, who prefer it to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, eſpe. 
cially when taken before going to bed, 


LXXXV. Directions for preparing the true coffee. 


1. True coffee muſt be roaſted in au iron pan, or in 
a glazed earthen pan, over a clear charcoal fire with- 
out flames. Turn it with a ſtick while it is on the fire, 


to make each grain roaſt more regularly and equally, . 


: rat —D 
It is well roaſted when it is all of a dark brown. 


2. There is a much better method of foaſting it, by 
means of -a certain iron drum -made in the form of a 
ladies muff-box, with a handle at one end, an iron 
peg at the other, and a latch door in the middle. n 
this door you introduce the coffee, which you faſten 

in by means of the latch, Then propping it on the 


top of a. chaffingdiſh made on purpoſe, in which there 


is a charcoal fire, you roaſt the coffee by turning the 
drum over it with the abovementioned handle; and 
thus the coffee roaſts in the molt regular manner. 

3. When the coffee is roaſted, grind it, keep it cloſe- 
ly confined in lenden boxes, with a ſcrewing lid. How- 
ever, it is ſtill much preterable to grind no more at a 
time than what one wants to uſe at once. 

4. The liquor is made by putting one ounce of that 
powder to three quarters of a pint of boiling water to 
make three ſull diſhes. And, after an inſuſion of ten 
minutes, during which it is kept boiling, the coffee is 

fit tor drinking. 


LXXXVI. 7 rectipt for making chocolate. 


1. Diſſolve in a copper pan ſome pulveriſed roy: 
lump ſugar, with a little orange water, When the tugar 
is turned into a [ſyrup throw in the cocoa, the vanellu, 
the cinnamon. Mexican-pepper. and cloves, all, and 
every one of which, ought to have been firſi reduced into 
an impalpable powder. Stir all well while it boils; and 
when you judge it to be ſufficiently done, pour the paſte 
on a very ſmooth and poliſhed table, that you may roll 
it, aud give it whatever form and ſhape you like, 1 

* 2. 10 
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2. l'o prepare it with either milk or water, in 
which, when boiling hot, you firſt diſſolve it, then, 
with a box-mill, with a long handle, you mill it to 
roth in the pot in which it is making, and pour it 
afterwards in cups to drink, 


CHAP. AI. 


SECRETS relative to the ConfECTIONARY 
BusiNess, 


I. Preſerved nuts. 


t. FNATHER the nuts, before the woody ſhell begins 

to harden under the green rin. Cut 054.4 1d 
throw off that green rind; and throw immediately t ie 
nut into a pail of cold water, to preveat its blacken- 
ing. Boil them four or five minutes, and throw the 
firlt water away becauſe it is bitter. Put freſh water, 
which boil again, and throw away as the fir}, and re- 
peat this operation a third and fourth time, if cequired, 
to take off all the bitterneſs of the nuts. 

2. Aiter they have boiled. in their laſt water, take 
them out, and throw them into cold water, for fear 
they ſhould turn black itill. From this water chaage 
them again into another, in which put then one by 
one, as you take them from tie firit, and preſſing them 
between your fingers to purge them from all the bitter 
water they might {till contain. 

3. Now make a ſyrup as uſual, in which boil ſome 
lemon peels tor the ſake of ſragraucy only, taking them 
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apricots you can find. 


them ou a ſieve, then ſtrain them. 
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all out after a few minutes of their being in, then put 
the nuts in their ſtead, which leave to boil in the ſyrup 


as long as you think proper, 


II. Orange flewer-paſte, 


1. Boil in four quarts of water one pound of the 
bare leaves of orange flowers well picked. When theſe 
are deadened and ſoſtened by this boiling, take them 


out with a ſkimmer, and ſet them to drain. Then pound 


them in a mortar with the juice ſqueezed out of two 
lemons, more or leſs, according to your taſte. 

2. In the juice which comes from thefe flowers hy 
pounding, diſſolve one pound of ſug ar, and put tlie 
paſte in. Stir it a little, then let it cool, and ſhape i 


alterwards to your liking. 


III. Paſte of jeſjamine. 


Have one quarter of a pound of jeſſamine flowers, 
pick them. Boil them in water till ſoſtened, and they 
have given their odour to it. Then take the flowers 
out, which drain, and pound in a marble mortar, Put 


| ſugar in the water, and boil it to « ſyrup ; put the palte 


and ſpirit in while it boils, for two or three minutes, 
Now take it out, and ſhape it as you would like to 
Have it. | 


IV. Apricot pafte. 


Boil one pound and a half of ſugar into a ſyrup, Put 
in three pounds of apricots, deterged of their ſkin, and 
pounded in a marble mortar, &c. Then proceed as 
above for the reſt, obſerving only to chuſe the ripeſt 


V. Currant paſte, 


1. Weigh ten pounds of currants, which put into a 
pan with one of clarified ſugar, Skim them while on 
the fire, and aſter they ſhall have boiled a while, drain 


2, Now 
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2. Now put this liquor again in the pan and boil 
it, adding more ſugar in powder, till conſumed and 
waſted to the conſilience of a paſte. Then form the 
palte in the ſhape you like, 


VI. 4 verjus paſte, 


Chuſe verjus half ripe : cure it from all ſtones, and 
put it in a pan on the fire with a pint of water to every 
three pounds of fruit. After five minutes boiling take it 
out and drain it. Squeeze it through a ſieve, then waſte 


it to thickneſs for a paſte. Now boil as many pounds 


of pulveriſed lump ſugar to a ſyrup, as there are of 
ſrult. When done, abate the fire, and add the iruit paſte 
to the ſyrup, continuing to concoct all together on a 
mild fire, Then give the paſte, as ſoon as it is come to 
a proper conhſtence, what ſhape you like. 


VII. How t make ſyrups with all forts of flowers, which 
Gall be paſſaſed of all their taſte, flavour and fragrancy, 


Heat in a pan about half a pint of water, then put in 
it lugar in the proportion to the quantity of flowers you 
may have; boil, fkim and thicken it to a proper con- 
ſiſtence. When done, put your flowers in a glazed 
veſſel, and cover it over with linen, throug which 
pouring the ſyrup, you ſtrain this upon che flowers. 
Thee being thereby quite deadened, put all together 
again in the lame piece of linen, and {train it again in 
another veſſel, ſqueezing well the lowers. Theu bottle 
this ſyrup, and Kc ep it for uſe well ſtopped. Whenever 
vou want to give the flavour of thoſe flowers to any li- 
quor, {weeten it with this ſyrup, To every four ounces 
ot lowers, the quantity of ſugar requiſite to make that 
{yrup is generally one pound and a halt. Obſerve that 
ali flowers mutt be well pickedof all their cups, ſtaminas, 
Cc. and nothing but their leaves made uſe of, 


VIII. Raſpberry Grup. 
Maſh the raſpberries, and dilute them with a moderate 
N 4 addition. 
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addition of water, then ſtrain them to divide the thick 
from the clear part. To every quart of this clear liquo1 
put one pound of lump ſugar pulveriſed, boil all to. 
gether on the fire in the preſerving pan. Skim aud 
clarity carefully the ſugar, with the white of an egy 
beaten in water. When the ſyrup is come to its right 
degree (which you may know by throwing a drop of 
It in a glaſs of water, it the drop finks whole to the 
bottom, and fixes itſelf there, without running out 
along with the water, when vou throw this away) take 
at off the fire, and let it cool for bottling, 


IX. Apricot ſyrup. 

Cut in ſmall bits fix pounds of very ripe apricots, 
which boil in a gallon of water till they are reduced 
to a pulp. Let them cool, then ſqueeze them thou! 
a lieve, New firain again this liquor through the 
jelly-bag, and put it in the preſerving pan on the fre, 
with tour pounds of ſugar. Skim, clarity, and boil 
the whole to a iyrup, which try.as above directed in a 
glals of water; and, when done, let it cool, and bot- 
tle it to keep tor uſe, | 


X. The verjus fyrup. 


Have vctjus in grapes, which pick out oſits ſtalks, and 
pound in a marble mortar, Strain it 2 a ſieve firit, 
then through a jelly-bag to get it finer. Lo two quarts 
of this juice, put into a preſerving pan, add four pounds 
of ſugar, and boil it according to art to a ſyrup. 


XI, A general manner of making Hyrups, applicable io alme}? 
© all farts of fruits, eſpecially currants. 


1. Pick a quantity of red currants of all their ſtalks, 
and ſqueeze them through a ſieve in a commodious 
veſſel Carry this veſſel to the cellar, placing it on 4 
ſtool, or any ſuſpending ſhelf from the ground: and, 
alter that juice ſhall have worked three or tour days, 
ſtrain it through a ſieve in another veſſel, then through 
the flannel bag to vet it as clear as poſſible. 

2. Now tor every two quarts of ſuch liquor, have four 
X pounds 
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pounds of ſugar, which put in a preferving pan, and . 
melt over the tre, with a little common water to help 
the diſſolution of it. Boil it thus to the conſiſtence of 
caramel, without burning it; and, when at that degree, 
pour through the holes of the ſkimmer the meaſured li- 
quor, which mult boil alſo to a perieR ſyrup according 
to the afore-preſcribed trials.— All this being wel ex- 
ecuted, take it off, let it cool, and bottle it tar uſe. 

Nute. All forts of ſyrups, ſuch as cherries, ratpLer- 
ries, and others, may be made in the fame manner, 
with this difference only, that they are not to be put to 
work in the cellar, but employed direcly as ſoon as the 
juice is ſqueezed out of the fruits. 


XII. Te make liquid currant j am. 


Pick four pounds of currants, and clear them of their 
talks. Put aſide two pounds and a half of them in a 
dich, and ſqueeze the other one pound and a halt re- 
maining, Now, in a preſerving pan, diſiolve four 
pounds of ſugar ; and, when come to a ſyrup, put in 
the two pounds and a half ot whole currants along 
with one pound and a halt of juice of the fame, and 
boil all together to perſection. ä 


XIII. To make the ſame with cherries. 


Have two pounds of the fineſt cherries, take off both 
tail and ſtones. Prefs out the juice of them, and put it in 
a preſerving pan with a pint of water, and four pounds 
oi fugar. Boil all together, then add fix other pounds 
ot the finelt cherries, trom which the tails only, and nut 
the ſtones, have been picked, Boil all to a {yrup, and 
when this ſtands the trial of the glals of water, as men- 
tioned above, all is done, and fit for potting, 


XIV. Anather way to preſerve cherries, 


Put eight pounds of cherries either with or without their 
ones, in an earthen pan over a moderate charcoal fie, 
to evaporate their ſuperfluous moiſtneſs; keep incellant= 
ly licring, taking care to avoid maſhing them, Then 
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add four pounds of lump ſugar pulveriſed, continue to 
ſtir the cherries, and boil all, fo that the bubbles ſhould 
cover the fruit, and that the ſyrup might hereby be ſkim- 
med till done to perfection, when a drop of it runs with 


difficulty, being cold; then the cherries are fit to pot. 


XV. To make the liguid raſpberry-jam. 


Boil, to a ſtrong ſyrup, four pounds of ſugar. When 
done, take the pan off the fire, and put in four pound; 
of raſpberries well picked, and not maſhed in the leaſt. 
Put them in gently at firlt, and with a very particular 
care, for fear of ſqueezing them ; for, when the heat 
of the ſyrup has once ſeized them, they are not to apt 
afterwards to break. Stir them therefore a little in the 
ſugar, and when they have thrown in their juice, put 
— again on the fire, to complete che making of the 
yrup. 


XVI. The verjus gan. 


t. Open four pounds of verjus in grapes, with 2 
pen kniſe; and with the ſame, pick out all the ſtones. 
Throw theſe grains, as you do them, into a bowl of 
clean freſh water. When done, take them out again 
with a ſkimmer, and put them a-draining in a fiese, 
throw them next into a pan of boiling water. 

2. While this is in the water, let it ſimmer; and, 
when the ve begins to ſwim on the top of the water, 
take it directly from the fire, and cover it with a clean 
cloth to cool gently, while you diſſolve, boi}, and 
clariſy four pounds of ſugar to a {yrup. 

3. A little while before the ſyrup is ready, fet your 
werjus a-draining in a ſieve, then throw it ia the ſugar, 
when this is done to the proper degree. Continue to 
Leep up a gentle, regular fire, till you fee the werjus 
taking a good green ; and, when that is the cale, give 
it a briſk fire, and finiſh it quickly, elſe,it would fit 
turn black, and then yellow.— Take care not to dv the 
ſyrup too much, for it would be apt to candy. 


XVII. The 
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XVII. The ſame with powder ſugar. 


1. After the werjzs is picked, and the ſtones taken 
out as before, it muſt not be thrown in the cold water, 
but in a dry preſerving pan only, not to loſe the juice 
which comes out of it when cut. 

2. Then to every pound of venus, add another of 
ſugar, ſuch as was mentioned, powder this over the 
verjus which is in the pan, and ſet all on a gentle fire, 
to immer and not boil. This will make it come very 
fine and green, when you mult, as in the preceding re- 
ceipt, be very expeditious in finiſhing it, for the ſame 
reaſons therein mentioned already, 


XVIII. Peeled verjus. 


Chuſe ſome fine ripe werjus, which peel carefully 
with the point of a penknife and ſtone, then throw into 
a. dry bowl, to prelerve the juice, Then diſſolve, boil 
and clarity as many pounds of ſugar as you have of 
fruit, in which, when done to the confittence of a 
ſyrup, throw in the werjus from the bowl. Stir and 
boil it gently, till it turns green, and finiſh it with ſpeed. . 
Let it cool, and put it in very dry pots. | 


XIX. To preſerve March, double or fingle violets. 


March violets, you muſt as ſoon as they are come to the 
degree to make them liquid, take them out immediately 
from the fire, and while the ſugar is ſtill boiling, take the 
violets out of it with a ſkimmer, and put them a-drain- 
ing in a fieve, or table cloth, till they are cold, Then 
put them inceſſantly with your hand, tor the ſpace ot 
two hours, and powdering over them, at diſtances of 
times, ſome of the fineit royal loaf ſugar, in mall. 
quantities at a time, in order to dry and candy them. 


XX. Another way to make them liquid, 


If you want to make the beſt uſe of the ſame clarified 


ſugar, which ſerve to make dry preſerved violets, you 
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may do it by putting half a pound or thereabouts, of 
theſe flowers in the {ame ſyrup then boiling on the fre, 
and there let them ſoak and lie for five minutes, they 


will then be liquid, 


XXI. To preſerve apricots, 


Chuſe a quantity of apricots, juſt turned, but nat 
ripe, and the ſruit of which has ſtill all its hardneſs and 
greenneſs. Take out the ſtones, by means of a ſmall 


- bladed kniſe, which introduce at the point of the apri- 


cot, till you feel the ſtone, and then puſh to make it 
come out at the tail. When you have thus prepared tour 
pounds ofthem (weighed after ſtoning) have a large wide 
pan of boiling water on the fire, iu which throw them 
in order to blanch them, taking great care that they 
ſhould not ſpot in the water. When blanched, take 
them out with a ſkimmer, and ſet them a-draining ona 
fieve. Then boil and clarily tour pounds of ſugar into a 
ſyrup. When done, take it out, and put in your apricots 
loftly, ſet them again on the fire, and give them two or 
three bubbles ; take the pan from the fire and let them 


cool. By this means they throw off their ſuperfluous | 


moiſtneſs and take the ſugar, When cold, take them 
from the ſugar with a ſkimmer, and ſet them a-drain- 
ing, while you put the ſyrup on the fire to boil. When 
drained, put them again into the boiling ſyrup, and 
give them five or ſix bubbles more, aſter which let them 
relt till the next day, put them again on the fire, and 


finiſh them. "They will be what is called Liquid, and 


you may pot them in that ſtate, 


XXII. How to make à dry preſerve of them. 


Proceed as above- directed, till the time they are ſit 
for being potted in liquid, inſtead of which tage them 
again out of the ſyrep, and ſet them a-draining, then 


range them on flates at regular diſtances, ſo that they 


may not touch one another. When thus prepared, 
powder on them, through a ſilk fieve, ſome of the ſineſt 
loal ſugar-pulveriled, and put them in the ſtove to ve 

When 
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When dry on that fide, take them out from the ſlates, 
and turning them the other ſide upwards on a ſieve, or 
{ome fort ot ſmall light willow grates made on purpoſe; 
powder them with ſugar as betore, and when equally 
dried and cooled, you may put them in boxes with 
white brown paper. 

Nate, All forts of plums admit of the fame mode of 
operation, to make them into dry or liquid pre!erves. 


XXIII. To prcſerve green apricots, 


1. Gather apricots, when green and freſh, Then pound 
ſome ſalt in a mortar, and make it as fine as poſlible, 
and putting a handful of this ſalt in a napkin, with as 
many apricots as you can well manage, told the napkin 
lengthways, bringing the long ſides of it over the apri- 
cots, and taking the ends of it gathered one in each 
hand, ſhake and roll them backwards and forwards 
with the lalt in the napkin, adding a ſpoontul or two 
of vinegar, which pour over them when thus agitated, 
this is to cure them of their down, and when this is 
obtained, throw them in cold water, and continue ſo 
to do with the relt, 

2. Having well waſhed them in that firſt water, put 
them into new cold water, after which put them drain- 
ing on a fieve, Then boil ſome water, and throw 
them in, where they are to be kept boiling till they are 
ſoft, which try, now and then, by taking one or two 
with the ſkimmer, and thruſting in a fine ſkewer; if 
this gets an eaſy admittance in the apricots, they are ſuſ- 
ticiently done. Now take the pan from the fire, and 
with the ſcimmer take the apricots from that boiling 
water into ſome cold, | J | 

3- When yourapricots are in this condition, make a 
firup with as many pounds of ſugar as you have fruit, 
and having put in your apricots, let them boil very 
cently, 'They will immediately turn ofa very finz green, 
You muſt not preſs on the finiſhing of them; on the 
contrary, take them off the fire, and give them a cou ple. 
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of hours reſt, during which they throw off their moiſt. 
neſs, and take the ſugar. After they have thus relted, 
ſet them again on the fire, and finiſh them as faſt as you 
can, that they may preſerve their greennels. 


XXIV. To make the Cotignac liquid, 


Pare the quinces, and cut them ſmall, after having 
taken away the cores and kernels. Put a gallon of wa— 
ter a boiling, then put them in, and let them boil, till 
reduced almoſt to a pulp. Strain all through a cloth, 
and ſqueeze it well into a bowl. Then ſet it on the fre 
in the preſerving pan, with four pounds of ſugar, and 
boil it gently, till taking ſome with the ſkimmer, and 
letting it fall on a plate, it ſhall riſe up like a jelly, puſh 
— the fire, and in five minutes after the Cotignac is 
one, 5 
Note. If you put the peel and kernels into a knot, and 
boil them in that manner in the water, the jam will 


ſooner be red. 
XXV. Another way. 


Pare four pounds of quinces, which cut into bits, 
and put in the preſerving pan, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of water to ſoften them by boiling gently. Then 
add four pounds of ſugar, and continue boiling the 


whole till it is halt done. When this is the caſe, ſtrain 


all through a cullendar, and put it again in the ſame 
pan over the fire to boil it to perfection, which you 
know, when by flirring the jam hard, you may ſee the 
bottom of the pan quite plain, and entirely uncovered, 
Then it is time to take the pan from the fire, to let it 
cool, and pot the marmalade. 


XXVI. How to make the caramel, 


every half pound of ſugar, throw in one ounce of ſyrup 
of capillaire, and inmediately throw the whole into 


XXVII. 7. 


cold water. 


Boil ſme ſugar till it be almoſt in powder, then for 
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XXVII. To make Raiſinet. 


Take black grapes, the beſt and ripeſt, Pick the 
erains from the ſtalks, throw away thele and ſqueeze 
the others between your hands, and put both the hudds 
and the juice in the preſerving pan, t. boil on a clear 
ſmart fire. Neglect not to ttir well this liquor, all the 
while it is boiling, with a wooden ſpatula, for fear it 
ſhould burn at bottom. W hen you perceive it may have 
waſted a third, ſtrain it through :hear-ciot'1, to ex- 
preſs the juice out of the hudds. Put your juice again 
into the pan to boil, and ſki it, ſtirring as before 
with the ſpatula, eſpecially towards the end when it 
begins to thicken. lo know when it is done, put ſome 
on a plate, and it, by ooling, it becomes ſolid, it is 
{uficiently done. Jen take it off from the fire, let it 
cool, and put it into icone jars. 


XXVIII. To preſerve quinces in red. 


1. Chuſe the moſt even quinces not ſtony. Cut them 
into four or eight quarters as you like belt, then pare 


1 and core them. If you meet with any ſtones in the quar- 
A ters, cut them off two. As you prepare them thus, throw 
. them into cold water. Save the peels and cores, and 
4 ming among them, when all your fruits are prepared, 
4 ſuch of them as are ſmall, crooked, and otherwiſe ilt 
4 formed, and unt to go along with the others, boil all 


n a ſufficient quantity ot water to makea ſtrong decoc- 
tion, which pals when done, and ſtrain through a ſtrong 
cluth into a pan. 


it 1 ö 
2. In this decoftion, put other quarters, and boil 
them in the preſerving pan. When ſufficiently done, 
put as many pounds oi ſugar as you had iru:t. Boll | 
this gently, and in a ſhort time the quinces will b come if 
molt beautifully red, When they are come to perfection 1 
or 3 
* lace ti em off the fre, and pot them, but do not cover 
10 wem for a day or two after. 


XXIX. To 
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XXIX. To do the ſame in white. 


1. You muſt not make the decoRion of the parings. 
When the fruit is pared, you mult throw it into boiling 
water, and let it continue to boil on the fire, till fuff— 


cCiently done; then take it out with the ſkimmer, and 


put it draning on the fieve, 

2. While they are thus draining, make a ſyrup; and 
when this is ſkimmed and clarited properly, put your 
fruit in it boiling. Ten m:nutes aiter, take the pan from 
the fire, and let all reſt a while, then ſqueeze on it the 


juice of a lemon to whiten the quinces : and ſetting 


them again on the fire, ſiniſh them quickly. 
XXX. To preſerve rouſſelet, muſcadine, and other pears, 


1. Chuſe rouſſelet pears, which ſhould be neither too 
ripe nor too green; which pare very neatly, and boil 
in water till properly done, Before boiling them ob— 
ſerve to, ſtrike them to the heart trom the head, with the 

oint ofa knife. When properly done in the boiling 
water, take them out with the ſkimmer, and throw thei 
into treſh water. 

2. Make next a ſyrup, with as many pounds of ſu- 
gar as you have pears, in which put theſe and boil them 
five or 65x minute> at firſt, then take them from the fire, 


and let them reſt a white to throw out their ſupertiuous: 


moiſtneſs, and take the ſugar. That done, ſet them 

again on the fire, to compleat them quickly. | 
Note. By doing as above, you will have a liquid pre- 

ſerve of pears; it you want to have them dry, follow 


the directions in Art. xxit. with refpect to apricots, 


XXXI. A preſerve of green almonds. 


1. Prepare a lye of pearl aſhes, in which wafh your 
almonds to rub their down off, Wafh them in another 
v-ater, then in boiling water, where they are to boil till 
ſottened, but not to open, which try now and then, 
by thruſting a fine ſkew er in ſome ot them, When done 
enough, Kin them out from this water, and throw 


them into cold, then ſet them draining in a ſieve. 
2, Now 
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2. Now make a ſyrup, and throw your almonds in 
while boiling. They will immediately recover their 
green; then finiſh them as expeditiouſly as you can, 
tor fear they ſhould turn black, It you want to keep 
them, you mult put pound tor pound of fruit and ſugars 


XXXII. To make the ſame into a compote. 


Aſter having ſoftened them by boiling in water, put 
no more than hive or ſix ounces of ſugar to every pound 
of fruit. Then boil the ſyrup into a pretty ſtrong cone 
filience, becauſe it liquifies ſufficiently aſterwards by the 

moiſtueſs which the fruit retains. 


XXXIII. To mate dry portable cherries. 


Prepare four pounds of fine Kentjh cherries, by de- 
priving them of their tones and tails. Then have one 
pound ol lugar, which put a diflolving on the fire in a 
pint of water. When this begins to boil, throw your 
cherries quickly in, and make them boil thus in the ſu- 
gar till the ſyrup begins to thicken. When they are ſuffi- 
ciently done, take them from the fire, and let it cool, ate 
ter which put them a draining in a fieve ; then range 
them on ſlates, and powder through a fieve ſome ſugar 
all over them, and place them in the ſtove, or tor want 
of this conveniency in a baker's oven, aiter the bread 
nas been taken out. When dry on one fide turn them 
on the other, and powder them over with ſugar as you 
did before; dry them in the ſame manner, and box them 
when cold, to keep for uſe. 

Note. P:ums may be done in the fame manner. This 
tort of preferve is vecy agreeable, and may be carried 
any where, 


XXXIV. The preſerve of orange flowers, æuhetber in Loſe 


leaves, buds, or bunches. 


Have four or five pounds o! orange flowers; and that 
\ou may loſe nothing, but make the beſt you can of 
mem, put them in alembic with two gallons of water, 
Lute well the veſſels, and diſtil about two quarts: of 
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good water. Stop then the diſtillation, let then the vel. 


ſel cool; and unluting them, the orange- flowers drain- 
ing on a ſieve. When done, throw them afterwards in 
cold water, ſqueezing over them the juice of a ſmall le- 
mon to whiten them. Now take them out again from 
this water, and put them in a very light and thin ſyrup, 
lukewarm, to take the ſugar, When quite cold, ſkim 
the flowers out of this ſyrup, and ſet them draining in 
a ſieve placed over it. After they are all well drained, 
hoil that ſyrup for five or ſix minutes, then let it cool 
again, till lukewarm, and then put your flowers ſoaking 
again for twenty-tour hours in it. On the next day 
ſkim them off, and repeat the ſame operation as you did 
the day before. Then ſkim them out from the ſugar and 
put them draining for the laſt time, after which ſcatter 
them on tin ſheets, ſlates, or ſmall boards, and having 
powdered them over with ſugar, put them drying in 
an. oven; when dry on this fide, turn them on 
the other, and repeat the ſame, till all is done, and fit. 


to 7 in boxes. 
XXXV. A marmalad: of orange flowers. 


1. Take a pound of them, which waſh and dry in a 
cloth, baving put them in a mortar, give them a few 
ſtrokes of the Heſtle only to bruiſe them a little, not to 
maſh them quite, and to whiten them, ſqueeze the juice 
of a lemon over them. : 

2: Now clarify three pounds of royal ſugar ; and when 
come to a proper ſyrup, throw in the orange flo wers, 
which boil five or ſix minutes, and let it coo]. When 
cold, ſtir all well with a ſpatula, in order to mix equally 
the flowers with the ſyrup, then put the jam into pots 
and having leſt them twenty-four hours uncovered, pa- 
per them ayer as uſual, 


XXXVI. To make an apricot, or peach jam. 


1. Chuſe the ripeſt apricots, which clean of all hard 
knobs, ſpot- and rotted parts, Cut them in ſmall bits 
ina preſerving pan, which have previouſly wergner. 

. 1 
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If you have put four pounds of apricots in it, reduce 
them by boiling over a gentle fire to two pounds only, 
which you mult find out by weighing pan and fruit to- 
gether, now and then till you find your right weight. 
When this is the cafe, put among your apricots thus 
reduced to one half, two pounds of lump ſugar pulvers 
iſed, and mix all well for the ſpace of five minutes over 
the fire, then take all off, let it cool, and pot. 

2. 'Uhis compoſition you may put into paſte, on 
fates or in tin moulds, There is not more exquiſite eat» 
ing. You may allo, with two or three roaſted, or baked 
apples, mix two ſpoonfuls of this marmalade, and make 
rxcefhive nice tarts with it, or again, with pears baked 
under aſhes. 


XXXVII. An apricot jam, afier the French way. 


1. Chuſe ſuch ripe apricots as are fit to eat. Peel 
their kin off very neatly, and give them a bubble or 
two in boiling-water, ſo as not to have them diſſolve in 
the water, and put them draining. When done, maſh 
them through a fieve, and let them reſt a time to eva» 
porate their ſuperfluous moiſtneſs. 

2. While this is doing, make a ſyrup with as many 
pounds of ſugar as you have fruit, and take it off the 
tire; when the ſyrup is cooled, put your fruit in, which 
ſtir well with the ſpatula, then put all again on the fire 
for ten minutes, in*order to make the fruit take well 
the ſugar, When the jam is well done, fine ard tranſpa- 
rent, pot it, : 


XXXVIII. To make raſpberry, current and cherry jam. 
All theſe fruits muſt be ſqueezed through a fieve, 


then clarily the ſugar, and throw in the juice, bring to 
perietionaſterwards as directed in the laſt receipt. 


XXXIX. To make a good currant jelly, 


Have four pounds of currants, aſter picking, Then 
diſlolve in water four pounds of loaf ſugar, which make 
into 2 pretty ſtrong ſyrup. Now put the currants in, 

and 
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and boil ſo as to have them covered with the bubbles, 
Six minutes aſter ſuch a boiling, take the pan from the. 
fire, and pour the contents in a fieve to ſtrain off all the 
liquid. Put this liquor again in the pan. and boih it, tilt 
taking a drop with the ſkimmer, and pouring it on a 
plate, it congeals as it cools, Then it is fit to pot. 

Fhey who want to ſpare the ſugar, and have a great 
deal ol jeily at a ſmaller expence, may employ tour 
pounds only of ſuꝑar to fixof currants, alter picking and 
proceed as above. They mult however obſerve to do 
the jelly rather more than in the preceding. caſe, when 
the fruit and ſugar are pound for pownd. 


XL. To make a verjus jelly. 


Take ripe werjus, which pick ſrom its ſtalk. Put it in 

_ pan with a couple of glaſſes of water, Let it boil tor 

two or three minutes, and when deadened, throw it 

in the ſieve to drain, then put the juice on the fire with 
the ſugar, and boil it into a jelly, to pot it afterwards, 


XLI. To mate an apple jelly. 
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r. Cut in ſmall bits a dozen of gold rennets, and put 
them in the preſerving pan, with three quarts ot water, 
which boil to the reduction of one half. Throw all in a 

cloth to ſtrain it through, and draw all the juice from 
the apples. Then to this, put four pounds ot ſugar, 
which boil to a jelly. 

2. To give a pointe to that jelly, you may add the 
juice of one lemon, aud even the raſping ot one hal 
of its rind. 


<> 


, 
—_— - 


XLII. To nale 1he conſerve of orange flowers. 


Take a quarter of a pound of orange flower-leaves 
well picked, which chop as ſmall as yon. can, and wet 
over by ſqueezing the juice of a lemon. In the mean 
while clarify, and make into a flrong ſyrup, two pounch 
of ſugar, then take it off the fire, and let it reſt a while. 
Some timo aſter, fiir it all round, and in the middle, 
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«with a ſpoon; and having thrown in your orange flow- 
er, prepared as before directed, mix all well with the 
ſame ſpoon, and put part of this compoſition into pa- 
per moulds, or caſes, and form the reſt into drops, or 
lozenges, on ſheets of paper, 


XLIII. A conjerve of wiolets. 


Pound in a mortar, a quarter of a pound of violets 
well cleanfed and picked, which while you are pound- 
ing, you muſt wet with a quarter of a pint of boiling 
water. When it is thus wetted and pounded, ſtrain it 
through a flannel cloth, then having melted and clari- 
fied two pounds of ſugar into a ſtrong ſyrup, take it 
off the fire, let it reſt, and pour in what you have ex- 
preſſed from the pounded vialets, ſtirring all well to- 
zether with the ſpoon, and proceeding in every other 
reſpe& as directed in the preceding article, 


XLIV. A conſerve with raſpings of Portupal oranges and 
| lemons, conjuintly or ſeparately, 


Put your raſpings to dry in a plate. Prepare ſome ſu- 
gar into a ſyrup, not quite ſo ſtrong as recommended in 
the laſt receipt. Take this from the fire, and ſtir it with 
a ſpoon, round the pan and in the middle ; then throw 
in your raſpings of lemon or orange, qr both together, 
and having fiirred all well, put it inthe moulds and 
make your drops. 


XLV. To make almma's a-la-praline, 


Make a ſtrong ſyrup with a pound of ſugar, Then 
throw in twy pounds of almonds, which ſtir well with 
a {patula, for ſear they ſhould ſtick to the pan till they 
hn ve conſumed all the ſugar; then place them over a 
fall fire to diſſolve all the little knobs of congealed 
ſyrup which remain about the pan, ſtir it till there is 
nine leſt, and all ſhould abſolutely tick tothe almonds, 
Jake care that they ſhould not turn into vil, and mind 
when they. pop, it is a fign they are done, Take the 
pan ſrom the fre, and cover them with a cloth; and 
when cold, put them in boxes, | 


XLVI. To 
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XLVI. To wwhiten cherries, currants, raſpberrits, grapes, 
ftrawberries and ſuch like fruit, 


Beat one or two whites of eggs with orange flower. 
water, then ſteep your fruit in, and roll it afterward: 
ima diſh wherein there is Jump ſugar pulveriſed and 
ſited very fine. When it is well covered over with ſugar, 
put it on a ſheet of paper, and ſet it in the ſun to dy, 
You may thus ice all ſorts of fruits ſuſceptible of icing, 


XLVII. To make ice marons, 


Slit the bottom ſkin of cheſnuts, and looſe it without 
peeling them yet, then throw them into boiling water, 
When you think they have boiled ſufficiently, take a tey 
and try whether or not a pin gets eaſily into ther by 
the ſlit you have made. It it do, take the maroons from 
the fire, then peel them one after another as faſt as you 
can, while burning hot, and put them in a dry fiere, 
Jn the mean, while, boil ſome new water, and when all 
are peeled, put them into it, to make them throw all 
their reddiſh liquor without putting them any more over 
the fire, but only into the boiling water which you juſt 
took out; when they have well cleanſed themſelves in 
this water, take them off with a ſkimmer, and put them 
in a light thin ſyrup, in which boil them gently for ten 
minutes, then take them off the fire, let them reſt fo that 
they may take the ſugar, then ſkim them out of it, and 
put them in a ſieve to drain. Now add ſome more cla- 
riſied ſugar to your thin ſyrup, which boil together to a 
ſtronger one ; then put your maroons in, one by one, 
ſet them on the fire again, and boil all till the ſyrup is 
what the conteRioners call a-la-plume, Ihen take them 
off the fire and let them reſt. Some time after, take a 
ſpoon, ſtirring it on one fide of the pan ſo as to cauſe 
a thick and muddy look in the ſyrup no farther than thc 
width of your hand. While the ſy1up looks thus, take 
your maroons gently one by one between two forks, 
and ſauce them well in that thick part of the ſyrup, then 


Put them on a ſie ve over a diſh, 
XLVIII. To 
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XL VIII. Tomake the royal maſſepins. 


r. Take a pound of ſweet almonds, which throw in 

a bowl filled with boiling water, to help the peeling of 
them. In proportion as you peel them, throw them into 
another bowl filled with cold water. Then drain them, 
and pound them in a mortar, watering them at the ſame 


in the preſerving pai a pound of * with a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of water to diſſolve it. Boll it to a-/a-plume, 
then take it from the fire to dilute your paſte into it. Set 
the pan again on the fire, and turn your paſte over and 


t over till it quits the pan without any adheſion at all, 
7 when paſſing your hand on the paſte, you ſee it ſmooth- 
\ ening without ſticking to your fingers, it is a proof it 
x is done. Now take it from the fire, and dreſs it with 
m your ſpatula on ſmall boards covered with ſugar, in the 
u ſorm of oblong cakes of what ſize yon like. 

e. 2, When the paſte is dreſſed in that form, let it grow 
il quite cold. Then take one cake aſter another, and give 
Wt each of them fix ſtrokes of the peſtle in a mortar to 
er render that paſte more delicate, adding as you pound it, 
ſt half the white of an egg pr pound ol paite; you may 
in likewiſe introduce a little orange or lemon peel pre- 
M ferved, Then roll it again in the pulveriſed ſugar, and 
en dreſs it on the ſame boards as before, either in oblong 
int eakes or in round rings. Then ſteep it in whites of 
nd eggs beaten with orange flower-.vater ; and draining it 
a- well when you take it out, roll it aggin in pulverited 
) a ſugar, then put it on a ſheet of paper. When every one 
10, bas thus been worked all through this proceſs, put the 


ſect of paper loaded with theft maſpins, in an oven, 
moderately hot to give them only a very faint colour- 
ter 

5 


ule 3. They who want their ins to, taſte of the bitter 
the almonds, may introduce a quarter of\a pound of bitter 
uke almonds among the pound of {weet ons, from the very 
ks, beginning, and for the reit, proceed as directed from 
hen the time of peeling. 


XI. Ix. 7, 


time ſo as to make them into a kind of paſte. Now 2 | 
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XLIX. To make Savoy biſcuits, 


. Separate the whites of ſour eggs from their volk; 
Beat them by themſelves to a very hard froth, at which 
time put the yolks previouſly well diluted, and continue 
beating all together. Now introduce half a pound ot 
ſugar pulveriſed, and beat them all together agair. 

2. When you are ready to dreſs your biſcuits, havea 
quarter of a pound of ſuperfine flour, which incorporate 
by beating well, then dreſs it on a ſheet of paper in the 
form you like belt, and ice them over with ſugar in pow. 
der to prevent their running. Put them in an oven, ny 
hotter than for maſſepins, and aſter a realnable time 
they will be done. : 


L. To make bitter almond biſcuits. 


Pound in a mortar, three quarters of a pound of hitter 
and one quarter of ſweet almonds. When thus pounded 
have eight or nine yolks of eggs, which beat up and 
mix with your-palte of almonds, and two pounds of 
pulveriſed lump ſugar. T his paſte muſt be a deal harder 
than that of the Savoy biſcuits. Theu with the end of 

. a knife taking ſome of that paſte, place it in rows on a 
ſheet of paper, in what ſorm or ſhape you like, and ice 
it with pulveriſed ſugar, then put it in the oven as you 
do the Savoy bifcuits or maſſepins, 


ea” ">. x * 7 — 
777 4 a. Sond. 5. 


Ny 


LI. To make meringucs. 


Beat well into a hard froth, ſour whites of eggs; then | 
introduce in them four large ſpoontuls of ſugar into a 
ſubtile powder, and a ten ſpooniul of orange flower WF | 
water, With a little muſs and amber prepared. Put thi: WE 
paſte on a table, and roll it with a rolling pin to tie WF 1 
thicknels of a crown piece. Cut it in the form and hz 

you like, bake it halt way, or little more, and take | 
out. Make a ſtrong icing with the white of an egg, ſu— 
gar pulveriſed, and the juice of a lemon, in order td 
whiten that ice, which thicken as a (ſtrong pap by WW 
means of the ſugar in powder, ſteep your pieces gal rs q 
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paſte one by one, and ſet them to dry under the lid 
of the ſtove, covered with fire, on the top of it. 


LII. The ſame with cinnamon, or chocolate. 


The meringues, with chocolate, or cinnamon, are 
made as follows. Pound and fift into ſubtile powder 
and diſtinaly each by itſelf, che cinnamon, and a quan- 
tity of the above deſcribed paſte, atter a thorough dry- 
ing. Then mix theſe two powders and a diſeretionable 
quantity of eggs beaten, continuing to pound the 
whole till the paſte be firm and however flexible. Now 
ſpread it with the rolling pin to the thicknels you like, 
and cut it in the ſhape and form you pleaſe, then bake 
and ice it as uſual. If you will not have your meringues 
too hard, bake them on one ſide only, and ice them on 
the other with orange flower water and ſugar, When 
you dry them, let it be with the lid of the ſtove, and 
take care not to make the fire too ſtrong, leſt it ſhould 
blow the ice. When properly dried, the ice is as clear 
and tranſparent as real glaſs. 

Note. With the chocolate the ſame proceſs is to be 
oblerved as with the cinnamon, 


LIII. Another away of icing. 


For the ſake of them who in the time of Lent have 
ſome ſcruple to eat meſſes wherein there enters any 


thing belonging to eggs, you may contrive the follow 


ing method of icing, Take ſome gum adragant, which 
put into a glaſs tumbler, with a little common water 
and orange-flower ditto, When perfectly diſſolved, * 
ſtrain it through a cloth, and uſe it inſtead of whites of 
eggs for pounding your paſte in the mortar as above 
ditected. Then tor the laſt icing, uſe orange flower- 
water and ſugar, pulveriſed as above, 


o 


LIV. To make gimblettes. 


Suppoſe you take one quarter of a pound of flour, 
then one ounce and a halt of ſugar in powder, will be 
quite ſufficient with two or three yolks of eggs and one 

O whit: 
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white only, then a little orange flower-water, with 2 
very little quantity of muſk and amber prepared. Knead 
all together, ſo as to make a ſtiff dough with it; to ob- 
tain which you diſcretionally increaſe the quantity of 
flour if neceflary. But ſhould it become fo ſtiff that 
you could not manage it to put in rings, then you muſt 
put in the mortar, and ſoften it with a few ſtrokes of 
the peſtle and a little orange flower. Then ſpin it in 
rings, which when made, throw into boiling water, 
and give a bubble or two, and afterwards dreſs it on 
Ceets of paper, and bake it till it is dry. 


LV. Te make biſcotins. 


Boil one potind of ſugar to a ſyrup a la plume; then 
throw in half a pound of flour. Stir quickly all toge— 
ther to make a dough, after having previouſly taken 
the pan off . ſfrom the fire, then take this paſte out of 
the pan, and dreſs it on a table, covered with pul- 
veriſed ſugar. Kuead it quickly, and pound it next in 
a mortar with the white of an egy, a little muſk and 
amber prepared, and orange flower-water. When it 
is thus kneaded and pounded pretty ſtiff, make it into 
ſmall balls of the fize of a ſmall apricot ſtone, then 
throw them into a pan filled with boiling water. Iirlt 
they fall to the bottom; but as ſoon as they riſe on the , 
top, you mult kim them out of this water, and put 
them draining in a ſieve. Then range them on a ſheet 
of paper, and place them in the oven to bake, and u 
make them take a finer colour. g 

Note. If, when baked, you find any difficulty in * 
taking them out of the paper, wet a napkin and wring * 
it, then ſet the ſheet of paper on it, ſoon alter they will 
eaſily come off, 


LVI. To make lemon lozenges. 


Take two whites of eggs, which beat with ſome 
orange flower-water. Then add as much pulveriſed 
ſugar as they will ſoak up, to make a pretty ſtiff paſte. 
Introduce alſo the raſpings of lemon peels. All being 


well incorporated, roll it all into ſmall balls, of the 
bigneſs 
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bigneſs of your thumb, which range on a ſheet of 
paper, and flatten afterwards a little, then put them 
into the oven to bake. : : | 


L VII. How to preſerve orange peels all the year, but gſbe- 
cially in May, 1 

Cut ſome oranges in four quarters and peel them. 
Then put the peels to ſoak in water fer about ten or 
twelve days; then dry them between two cloths, aud 
put them in a caldron with a ſufficient quantity of 
honey to half cover them. Boil them thus one minute 
or two, ſtirring them inceſſantly, Then take them off 
the fire, and let them reſt till the next day, put them 
on again, and let boil ten minutes or a quarter of an 
n hour. For ſix or ſeven days repeat the ſame opera- 
tion, taking great care inceſſantly to ſtir, turn them all 
the while they are on the fire. On the eighth day 
change the honey; and in the freſh honey boil them 
five minutes, then pot them with that new honey in 
which they boiled laſt, and keep them for uſe, aſter 
having added ſome cinnamon, cloves, and white gin- 
ger, mixed and both reduced into ſubtile powder. 


LVTII. To make a pafte with whatever fruit it may be. 


Take whatever quantity you pleaſe of any fruit, 
which peel and boil well in water, then ſtrain the 
juice through a ſieve or flannel. Now weigh ten pounds 
of that paſte of fruit, and ten more of ſugar pulveriſed, 
Mix firſt five pounds of ſugar with ten pounds of fruit, 
and put is a doing on the fire; then mix four more 
pounds of your ſugar. When done, put with a ſpoon 
(on iron plates preyiouſly powdered with ſome of the 
ſugar which was left) ſome of that paſte. Set theſe to 
dry on a chafing-diſh, in the ſun, or in the open air, 
turning and re-turning them often, and powdering 
them morning and evening with ſugar. When thele 
ſome Wlittle' cakes are perfectly dry, put them in Dutch deal 
riſed boses and in white papers, that they may not touch 
Male. Meach other. 
being Nie. In the ſame manner you may make the conſerve 


of the Wot roſes, bugloſs, burrage, red currants, 8&c. 
gnels O 2 LIX. The 


r 
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LIX. The Genoa paſtes 


Take equal quantities of quintes and odoring apple 


pulp. The pulp is prepared thus : peel theſe fruits, 
and clear chem of their kernels, Then pound them in 
a mortar with roſe water, and-ſtrain them through a 
fieve. Put the paſte on the fire to dry by degrees, ſtir- 
ring it all the while with a wooden ſpatula. Then add 
as much ſugar in powder as you have pulp, and go o 
in doing it, till it has acquired the conſiſtence of a 
paſte, | 
LX. Quinces jam, and other fruits, 


Boll in a ſufficient quantity of water, both the fleſh 
and the peelings of your fruits to perſect ſoftneſs. Then 
let the decoction clarify in the ſan, when ſettled, de- 
cant it, and adding to the liquor the proper quantity 
of ſugar, boil it to a jelly. 


LXI. Genoa biſcuits. 


Take four ounces of ſugar in powder, one pound of 
flour, a little coriander and aniſeeds in powder, which 
mix with ſour eggs and as much lukewarm water as 
needs to.make a dough of the whole. Bake it in the 
oven, and when baked, cut it in five or ſix ſlices, which 
you bake again. 


LXII. The gueens cakes or biſcuits, 


Take twelve ounces of flour, one pound of fine ſugar 
in powder, and twelve eggs, from which take out 
three yolks, with coriander and aniſeeds. Beat and 
mix all together, till it comes to a thick but running 
paſte. Some add yeaſt to make it lighter and rite 
higher, Divide this paſte into ſeveral paper caſes, ol 
the width of two fingers, and twice as long, which 
put in an oven to bake; but take care that it be not 
too warm. 


L XIII. Macaroons, 


pound well one pound of ſweet almonds, moiſtening 


them with roſe water. Introduce one pound of * 
| an 
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and beat all well in a ſoft paſte, which put round a diſh» 
and half bake in a lukewarm oven. When the paſte is 
half done, cut it in ſmall round pieces, and having 
ranged them on a ſheet of paper, finiſh baking them. 


LXIV. Particular method of making cakes. 


Waſh and clean well a dozen of eggs, and wipe them 
| thoroughly dry. Then break them and take their whites 
1 only, which beat in a mortar along with their ſhells till. 
theſe latter be perte&aly diſſolved. Now add ſugar and 
flour, though not ſo much flour as ſugar, When all is 
well mixed, ſpread the paſte, which ought to be a little 
firm, on a ſheet of paper, and aiter having glazed it, 


u bake it in a ſlow oven. 

n ; 

= LXV. Acream which cuts as a rice pudding. 
ty 


Beat in a dich two whites of eggs and one yolk, in 
which, while you beat, introduce by degrees a_quarter 
of a pound of ſugar in proportion as it melts and a pap 


of ſpoonſul of roſe water. When compleated, pour in 
ch the diſh, and ſtir, a quart of milk and cream mixed halt 
a and half, then ſet it gently on warm cinders to take 
the without boiling, not diſturbing it any moe. In an 
ich hour's time it generally is ſutficiently taken. Then co- 


lour it in pailing a red hot ſhovel over it. It is to be 
ſerved cold, aſter having raſped ſome ſugar on it. 


gar LXVI. To make an exceeding good boiled cream. 


Take cream from the cow, which boil with a crum 
of ſtale bread, raſped very fine, anda little freſh butter. 
As ſoon as it begins to quake, ſtir it continually with a 
ſpoon ; and having diluted ſome yolks of eggs, ſtrain 
them through a cloth. Put as much ſalt and ſugar in 
your cream as you think it requires. And when it boils 
and begins to riſe, pour the yolks of eggs in, never 
ceaſing to ſtir it in order to prevent its riſing ſo far as to 
run over. As ſoon as you ſee it begins to render the 
butter, take it out of the fire, and to ſerve, glaze it 
over with ſugar in powder. | 


O 3 LXVII. 2. 
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LXVII. To make whipped cream, 


Take a quart of good ſweet cream, in which add a 
ſ>oonful or two of orange-flower water, and a quarter 
of a pound of ſugar pulveriſed very fine. Whip it with 
a handful of fine white and dry willow twigs tied to- 
gether on purpoſe. In proportion as it comes to a froth, 
— it and put in a bowl, or dithes, to ſerve it on the 
table. 


§ II. Of Summer compottes, or ſtewed fruits, 


LXVIII. The raſpberries compotte. 


Boil half a pound of ſugar into a ſyrup to a-/a-plume 
degree, in which throw a pound of raſpberries well 
picked, c'ean and whole. Take the pan from the fire, 
and let all reſt. A little while after, ſhake the pan gently 
in which the frnit is, and ſtir it a little, then ſet it on 
the fire again to boil five minutes; after which, take it 
of and let it cool. Forget not to ſkim the fruit well 
when in the pan. Currants admit of the very ſame pre- 
Paration, and by the ſame proceſs. 


LXIX. The apricots compotte. 


Make a lye with pearl aſhes: and when that has 
boiled five or ſix minutes, put in a quart of green apti- 
cots, which ſtir in gently with the ſkimmer; then take 
them out and throw them into cold water. Clean them 
well one by one of all their down, and throw them into 
another cold water. Then boil ſome water in a preſerv- 
ing pan, and put them into blanch, till you can thruſt 
a pin into them eaſily, When this is the caſe, pour them 
all in a fieve and let them ſtrain. Then clarify a pint 
of ſyrup, and when it boils, put in the apricots, and 
boil them genily in that ſugar ſor ten minutes. Then 


take them out, ſtir and ſæim them; let it cool and ſerve. 
XX. To 
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LXX. To make a compotte of fruits as above, and 
even plums broiled. 


Take _ quantity of either peaches, plums, or apri- 
cots ; broil them on all ſides over a chafkngdiſh of 
bright and live coals, Peel them next as faſt as you 
can, and put them on a filver plate with one handful 
or two of ſugar pulveriſed, and ſufficient water only 
to help melting the ſugar. Set them next on the fire 
and boil them one minute or two, then take them out. 
and let cool. When you are ready to ſerve them, 
ſqueeze the juice of a lemon, or orange, over them. 


LXXI. To make a compotte of perdrigon plums. 


Take off the ſkin of about two pounds of perdrigas - 
plums, which throw in the mean while into cold water, 
then ſtrain it out and put into boiling one for about 
two or three minutes only, aſter which having taken 
them out of this water and drained, ravge them in 
three quarters of a pound of ſugar boiled into a pretty 
ftrong yrup. When they have boiled eight or ten mi- 
nutes in it, ſkim them, let cool them and ſerve. | 

Note. 'Uhe lit d:-verd-plums are made in the ſame 
way. Whenever a plum is not ripe enough, you may 
let it do a little longer in the water in which they 
are boiled previous to the ſyrup, taxing care however 
they ſhould not come to math in it. 


LXXII. The ſame for mirabelles, purvle and black da- 
maſt Sainte-Catherine and ether plums. 


Take any quantity of the abovementioned plums, 
we ſuppoſe two pounds. Paſs them in the boiling 
water without peeling them, eſpecially the mirabelles, 
then put them in a ſyrup of halt a pound of ſugar, and. 
finiſh them like the perdr:gons, 


LXXIII. — of verjus in grain, 


Take a pound or two of werjus in grain and the fineſt 
you can find; ſtone it carefully with the point of a tooth 


O4 pick, 
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ick, and throw it in the mean while into cold water, 
Vhen all is done, take it out with a ſkimmer, and put 
it into boiling water. Then take it out from the fire, 
and let it cool. Skim it out again and put it in a ſyrup 
oi one pound of ſugar, in which boil it gently over a 
Now fire; and when the ves begins to turn green, 
finiſh it quickly like the other comperzes, but take great 
care not to do the ſyrup too much, 


LXXIV. Compattes of peeled verjus. 


Take the ſcin and the ſtones out of two pounds of 
werjus, and put it in a bowl, in proportion as you do 
it. Then clariſy one pound of ſugar, which boil into 
a ſyrup to a lu-plume degree, and put in the peeled 
jus, Which boil a, ſo tili you find it ſufficiently done. 
Jake care not to do it too much in ſyrup for ſear it 
mould turn black. 

Note. Mujcadne grapes may be done juſt in the ſame 


manner. 
LXXV. Compottes of early pears called muſcat. 


Peel two pounds of theſe pears, ſcrape their tails, and 
cut off the ends o them. As you prepare them, throw 
them into cold water. When done, ta e them out and 
drain them. Tien put them in boiling water, aud, 
when they are lottened and almoſt done, take them out 
of that water to put them into cold again. When they 
have been there awhile, take them out to drain, and put 
them aiterwards in one pound of ſugar boiling, leave 
them till the ſyrup be almoſt compleated: then remove 
the pan from the fire ttir and ſkim them. Add the juice 
of half a lemon; then let cool and ſerve them. 

Prepare in the ſame manner the ſorts of pears called 
Reuſſelet, Martin-ſec, Fargonelle, and Blanguettes. But as 
they are larger than the mu/cat, you may blanch them, 
that is to ſay, boil them in water, before peeling. As 
for the reſt, there is no ſort of difference in the procels 
of making compultes of them, 


LXXVI. The 
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LXXVI. The tompotte of the large fort of pears, ſuch as 


Beurre, Meſſire-jean, Bergamotte, Vertelongue, 
Bzidery, Mouille-bouche, Amadotte, Double- 
fleur, Bonchretien-d'hyver, Franc- real, Sc. &c. 


Boil in water any quantity of the above mentioned 
pears, till they are done. Then peel them, core them, 
and throw them into cold water. Now melt a quantity 
of ſugar, proportionable to that of your pears, in 
which you put them and boil to a ſyrup, as for tie 
other torts of compottes, When done, take then 
from the fire, and ſkim them well. Squeeze over the 
juice of half a lemon, and ſerve them either warm or 
cold, as you like, 


LXXVII. A compotze of pears a-la-braiſe. 


To do this proceed as follows. Broil your pears 
over a chafingdiſh of bright and live coals : and When 
ſafficiently done, place them a moment on the naked. 
coals, that you may peel them the more eaſy and to 
colour them. Then peel and core them, and put them 
in a weak ſyrup, in which boil them a little while,, 
but not too much, 


LXXVIIL A compotte of apples a-la-bouillone. 


Cut a few apples into halves and core them. Range 
them in the pan, and for the quantity of fix or eight 
apples, put one pint of water and a quarter of a pound 
of ſugar. * Cover them over and ſet them on the fire to 
boil; when the liquor is almoſt waſted, dreſs them on 
a diſh and ſerve them. 

NM. B. The compottes of caluil apples are made in 
the ſame way. 
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CHAP, XV. 


SECRETS relative to the Art of PREPAR ING 
SNUFF, 


I. Hoaw to reduce tobacco into poauder. 
93 the tobacco, and ſpread the leaves to dry 


in the ſun. Then pound them in a mortar, and 
fiſt through a coarſe ſieve to get the coarſeſt powder out 
ot it. As for fiſting, obſerve to do it in due proportion 
as you pound it, and not to pound much at a time. 
You may alſo take another method, that of grinding it 
in one of thoſe ſmall mills which are made on purpoſe 
for grinding tobacco. By theſe means you may, with- 
out much trouble, make it as coarſe and as fine as you 
like, by ſcrewing tighter or flacker the nut. | 


II. How to purge ſnuff, and prepare it for admitting of 

0do0urs, 

Have a ſmall tub pierced with a hole at bottom, 
which you may ſtop and unftop with a cork as you 
want it. In this tub put a very thick and cloſe weaved 
cloth, which turn over the rim of the tub and fix there 
by the outſide. Put your ſnuff in it, and pour water 
over it. Aſter it has ſoaked thus twenty-four hours, 
unſtop the hole of the tub and let the water drain 
away, wringing the cloth in which it is to help the ex- 
preſſion of the water. Repeat this operation three dif- 
terent times o purge it the better. When this opera- 
tion is performed, ſet the ſnuff to drying in the tun. 
When dry, put it again in the tub in the ſame manner 
as before, and ſoak it again, not with common water, 
but with ſome ſmeiling ones, ſuch as for example, 
orange flower Water, eau d ange, &c. Twenty-iour 
hours after let the water run off and drain, then ſet 

it 
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it in the ſun to dry as before. In the mean while ſtir 
and aſperſe it again with ſmelling water. Such is the 
indiſpenſible preparation abſolutely requiſite to diſpoſe 
ſnuff to receive the odour of flowers. If you do not 
care to have it ſo perfectly nice, and ſhould not like to 
walte ſo much of it, you may give it but one waſh of 
the common water. This moderate purgation will do 
pretty well, eſpecially if, while it is a drying in the ſun,, 
you knead it the more oſten in proportion with your 
fragraut waters, and let it dry. each time between, 


III. How to perfume ſnuff with flowers. 


The tuberoſe, the jeſſamine, the orange flowers, &c; 
and thoſe which communicate the more eaſily their 
fragrancy to the ſnuff. To produce this, have a box 
lined with white paper perfectly dry, in which make a 
bed of ſnuff of the thickneſs of an inch, then one of 
flowers, another of ſnuff, and another of flowers again, 
continuing fo to do till you have employed all your 
ſnuff, After having let this ſtratification ſubſiſt for 
twenty-four hours, ſeparate the lowers ſrom the ſnuff 
by means of the fieve, and renew the fame ſtratifica- 
tion again as before with new flowers. Continue thus. 
to do till you find that your ſnuff has acquired a ſuffi» 
cient fragrancy from the flowers: then put it in lead. 


boxes to keep it. 
IV. Another way to do the ſame.. 


Incloſe their flowers between ſheets of white paper 
filled with pin-holes as thick as poſſible; this bed lay 
between two of ſnuff; and, as for the ſmall quantity 
which may have got in the paper through theſe holes, 
ſift it out by means of a ſheer horſe-hair ſieve. The 
flowers muſt be renewed four or five times. This me- 
thod ſeems the leſs troubleſome, and the ſnuff catches 


the odour nearly as well, 


v. Another method; 


A preparation of ſnuff may be made of an exceffive 
06 nice 


— 
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nice fragrancy with buds of roſes. The proceſs is this, 


Rob thoſe buds of their green cup and the piſtillun 


which is in the middle, inſtead of which, ſkiltully in- 
troduce a clove without damaging and breaking or 
looſening the roſe-leaves, which are cloſely wiapped 
up one in another. Such buds, thus prepared, put 
into a glaſs veſſel well covered over with a bladder and 
leather beſides, and expoſe them for a month in the 
ſun, atter which term make uſe ot theſe buds as before 
directed for the other flowers. 


VI. Swff F mille-fleurs. 


The mille-fleurs, or ſnuff of one thouſand and one 
flowers, is made by mixing together a number of vari- 
ous odoring flowers, managing the quantity of each ot 
them according to the greater or leſſer degree of tra- 
grancy they are empowered with, ſo that none could 
be found to have a predominancy over the other, 


When that is executed, you proceed, as before direct- 


ed, to the alternate ſtratification of this mixture and of 
the ſnuff powder. 


VII. The edouring ſnuff afier the method praftiſed at Rome, 


Take the ſnuff aſter its being perfumed with flowers, 
and put it in a large bowl or other proper veſſel. Pour 
over it ſome white wine with an addition of eſſences of 
muſk and amber, or any other ſuch like odours. Then 
ſtir your ſnuff and rub it all between your hands. In 
this manner you may have ſnuff of whatever odour you 
deſire, which, to diſtinguiſh from each other, you put 
into ſeparate lead boxes with a particular mark. 


VIII. The nu with the odour of civet. 


Take a little civet in your hand with a little ſnuff; 
ſpread that civet, more and more in bruiſing with your 
fingers, and an addition of ſnuff. After having mixed 
and remixed it thus in your hand with the whole quan- 
tity of ſnuff, put all again together in its box as betore, 
You may do the lame with reſpect to other odours. 


IX, Amber. 


_— Ma Om 
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IX. Amber-ſnu . 


Heat the bottom of a mortar, and pound in it twenty 
grains of amber, adding by degrees a pound of ſnuff to 
it, which rub and mix aſterwards with your hands to 
introduce the odour the better among it. 


X. The odoring ſnuff, Maltheſe faſhion. 


Take a ſnuff ready prepared with orange-flower wa- 
ter, (as directed art. 11) then perfume it with amber as 
we have juſt ſaid ; atter which with ten grains of civet, 
pound with a little ſugar in a mortar, introduce again 
your ſnuff, by degrees, to the quantity of a pound tor 
theſe ten grains, increaſing either the [nuff or the odours 
in the ſame proportion to each other. 


XI. The true Malthiſe method of preparing ſnuff. 


Take roſe tree and liquorice roots, which peel and re- 
duce them into powder and fitt it, then give it what 
odour you like, adding white wine, brandy or ſpirit of 
wine, and mix your ſnuff well with this, Such is the 
true Maltheſe method of preparing ſnuff. 


XII. The $p2ni/> method of preparing perfumed ſnuff 


1. Pound in a ſmall mortar twenty grains of muſk with 
a little ſugar. Add by degrees as much as a pound of 
ſnuff to it; then pound ten grains of civet, and intro- 
duce your muſked ſnuff to it in a gradual manner as 
before, and rub altogether between your hands, 

2. The Seville ſnuff is the ſame with only an addition 
of twenty grains ot villa, an ingredient which enters 
in the compoſition of chocolate, 

3. They who are fond of a milder and ſweeter odour 
in their ſnuff may increaſe the quantity of ſnuff for the 
preſcribed duiles ot odours, or diminiſh the doſes of 
odours preſeribed for the quantity of ſnuff, Take care 
not to let odouriug ſnuff be expoſed to the air, but keep 
it very clole for fear it ſhould loſe its fragrancy. 

4. As the Spaniſh inuff is exceiuvely nne and drawing 


towards 
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towards a reddiſh hue, to imitate it in the above pre- 
ſcription you muſt chuſe fine Holland well purged, red. 
dened and granulated, pound and fift it through a very 
+ fine ſilk fieve. Then give it whatever odour you like, 
| aſter haying.purged it in the manner we preſcribed in 


this 8 S 
5. There is no inconvenieticy in taking a ſnuff already 

prepared with flowers, to give it aſterwards, an odour 

of ambet. muſk, and other perfume. On the contrary, 


= = = - 


preſerve them ſo much the longer. 


ſuch a ſnuff is the readier to take the other odours, and 


0 


Pc 5 IE 2 
XIII. To give @ red or yellow colour to ſnuff. © 


3 . 


Take che bulk of a nut of red $r yellow ochre, with 


which mix a little white chalk to temperate the above 
colours at your pleaſure. Grind either of theſe ochres. 
with three dramsof bil of almonds; then continuing to 


grind it on the tone, add by a little at a time ſome wa- 
ter to it till you ſee the paſte admits of it ſreely and be- 


comes very ſmooth and equal. Now take [ome gum 


adragant water and jutroduce it to the above paſte, 


ſtirring continually, At laſt gather u in a large glazed 
bow], and dilute it in about a quart of common water; 
Then aa 

art. ii. and throw it in this bowl, whergin handle and 
rub it well to make it take the colour more regularly 


and equally. When it is thus made all into a lump, let 


it reſt twenty-four hours before putting it to dry in the 
ſun, which immediately aſter Beadng it on a dry 
cloth and turning it how and then to help its drying. 
Then gum it again by aſperſion with gum adragant 
pulveriſed and diſſolved into ſome ſmelliug water; or 
you may, again dip your hands into that water, and 
rub your ſnuff between your hands thus wetted; which 
laſt method is preferable, as it gums the ſnuff infinitely 
more regular. Laſtly, dy it again in the ſun; and when 


perfeQly dry, fift it through the finelt-fieve you can 


find, and then it will, þ& ready to admit of whatever 
. odour you pleaſe to impregnate it with. 


CHAP. 


your ſauff, well purged and prepared as in. 


CHAP. XVI. 


 SxcreTs of taking out Spors and STAINS. 


I. To take off iron-meulds from linen, 


PU boiling water into a bowl, and ſpread the ſtained 

parts of your linen over it, as to be well penetrated 
with the ſteam of the water. 'Then rub the places with 
ſorrel juice and ſalt till they are perfectly ſoaked. Such 
linen waſhed afterwards in the lye of wood aſhes, will 
be fonnd to return entirely free trom the iron mould 
ſpots it had before. 


II. To take off carriage wheel greaſe from clothes. 


Rub the place with butter. Then with blotting paper 
and a hot iron you may take all off as you would a drop 


ot wax or tallow on a cloth, 

III. Againſt piſs ſpots. 

7 . . 

e Boil ſome chamberlye and waſh the place with it. 
1 Then rinſe it with clear water. 

t IV. To take off ſpots from cloth of any colour. 

Jy CAN 

d Take half a pound of crude honey, the yolk of a 
h new laid egg, and the bulk of a nut of ammoniac alt, 
y Mix altogether, and put ſome on the ſpots. Having left 
N it there a while, waſh the place with clean water, and 


in the ſpot will diſappear. 


V. A receipt againſt all ſorts of ſpots u pen flu. 


A water impregnated with alkaline ſalt, black ſoap 
| and 


S 
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and bullock's gall, take off extremely well the greaſy 
ſpots from any cloth or filk ſtuff. 


VI. Againſt oil JSpotne 


Take a piece of white ſoap, ſhaved very fine, and put 
in a quart bottle with a wide mouth and neck, half filled 
with lye. Add to this the bulk of a nut of ammoniac 
ſalt, two yolks of eggs, cabbage juice and bullock's 
gall a diſcretionable quantity, one ounce nf ſalt of tar- 
tar in ſubtile powder fitted, Stop the bottle well, ſhike 
it and expoſe it to the ſun tor four days. After that time 
if you pour off that liquor on any oil ſpot, and rub it 
well with it in and outfide, then let it dry, and waſh it 
2gain with clear water. ; 


VII. A waſting ball to take out ſpots. 


Take fuller's earth, or ſoft ſoap incorporated with 
vine bruſh aſhes, white chalk, alam and tartar, pounded 
all together in a mortar and ſiſted through a fine ſil k 
fieve. When all is made into a paſte, form your balls 
with it, and let them dry in the ſhade. 'To uſe them, rub 
any ſpotted place with it, and waſh it afterwards with 
clear water. 


VIIL To take out pitch and turpentine ſpots. 


Rub well the ſpot with oil of olive, which ſet to dry 
for one day. Then with warm water and the above 
waſhing ball, you will entirely ungreaſe the place. 


IX. Againſt ink ſpots, whether on cloth or linen. 


Wet immediately the place with lemon, or ſorrel 
juice, or with white ſoap diluted in vinegar. y 


X. Another fimpl: remedy againſt ink when juft ſpilled. 


The time ſpent in lamenting over an accident jul 


happened, is but too often the only one which could 


have 
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have ſaved and prevented the dire conſequences of it, 
nay perhaps have repaired it entirely without leaving 
the leaſt ſcar behind had we ran inftantly to the remedy. 
It the ink be ſpilt on a ruffle or apron, &c. while you 
have it on, let one hold the affected part between his 
two hands over a baſon and rub it while another is 
pouring gradually water from a decanter, and let a 
whole pitcher full be uſed if neceſſary. If the ruffle, 
apron, &c. be at liberty and not on, the place dipped 
into a baſon full of water, and there ſqueezed and dipped 


| in again, may do, provided you change the water in 
abundance every two or three ſqueezes. It the ink be 
ſpilt on a green carpet table, it may immediately be 
˖ taken out with a tea ſpoon fo dexterouſly that any wa- 


ter at all ſhall hardly be wanted aſterwards, provided 

it was only that inſtant ſpilt, as the down of the cloth 

prevents che immediate {oaking of the ink or any other 

liquor, (except oil) but if it has laid ever fo long, pro- 
N vided it is (till wet, by pouring a little freh clean wa- 
1 ter at a time on the, place, and gathering it up each 
- time with a ſpoon, and preſſing hard to tqueeze it out 
4 of the cloth into the ſpoon again, you will at laſt bring 
b it to its natural colour, as it no ſuch accident had ever - 
N happened. "ets 


XI. Againſt oil /pots on ſatin, fuk fiuſfi, or paper. 


If the ſpot is freſh done, heat on the ſhovel ſome 

aſhes from calcined ſheep's trotters; put ſome under and 

y upon the place. Ihen laying ſomething heavy upon it, 

e let it ſtay tor one night; the next morning the ſpot 
ought to be gone; but it not quite renew the precept. 


XII. 4 preparation of balli againſt ſpots. 


Take half a pound of ſoap, ſour ounces of clay, and 
el one ot quick lime, Dilute all with a little water, and 
ma te it into pills or ſmall halls. With theſe rub the 

ſpots, and waſh the place atterwards. 


XII. For filks, 


at If you rub the ſpots which are upon a filk with ſpi- 
tit ot turpentine, they will diſappear ; becauſe the _ 
| | | tility 
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tility of that ſpirit exhaling into vapour, carries along: 
Wich it the oil of the ſpot to which on account of its 
homogeneous quality, it communicates its volatility, 
by penetrating and ſubdividing it infinitely, 


XIV. To reftore gold and filver lace to their former beauty, 


Mix equal quantities of water, bullock's and jack's 
. gall. With this compoſition, rub your gold or filver, 
and you will ſee it changing colour directly. 


XV. To reſtore Turkey carpets to their firſt blcom, 


Beat the carpet well with a rod, till perſectly free 
from duſt. Then if there be any ſpots of ink, take them 
out with a lemon, or with ſorrel, and waſh the place af. 
terwards with clear water. Shake the reſt of the water 
off, and let it dry, rub the carpet very hard all over 
with the ſmoaking hot crum of a white loaf; and 
when you find in the evening the ſkies clear and a like. 
hood of being a fine night, let the carpet be put out 


for two or three ſuch nights. 


XVI. To make tapeſtries reſume their firſt brightneſs, when 
their colours have been tarniſhed and jpaiied. 


Shake and clean well the tapeſtry by rubbing it all 
over with white chalk, which leave on it tor about one 
day. Next with a rough hair brum get all that chalk 
out again, and put on freſh, which leave as before. 
Then with the ſame rough hair bruſh get this out alſo, 
and beat it ſoundly with a rod, aud bruſh it afterwards 
with the ſoft cloth-bruſh. This operatiou will reſtore a 
tapeſtry to its priſtine ſtate. 


XVII. To take off ſpots of wax from velvet of any colour ex- 
cept the crimſon. 


Take the crum of a ſtale loaf, and cut a thick lice 
out of it, which toaſt and apply, while burning hot, on 
the ſpot of wax; when cooled, renew it till all- the 
Wax is ſoaked out of the velvet, 


XVI I, Te 
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XVIII. To take the ſame from fillt and cambiet. 


Put on each wax ſpot, ſome ſoft ſoap, and ſet it in 
the ſun till grown warm; then by waſhing the place 
with clean water, the ſpot will diſappear, 


XIX. To waſh a gold or filver, or fili embroidery, or any 
fluff whatever, and render it like new. 


Take bullock's gall, a pound, ſoap and honey, three 
ounces of each, and Florentine orrice, about the fame 
quantity in ſubtile powder. Put all in a glaſs veſſel, in 
which mix it well into a paſte, and let it be expoled for 
ten days in the ſun, When you are ready to uſe it, make 
au intuſfion of bran, which boil in water and ſtrain 
through a cloth. Then ſmear the work over with the 
above-deſcribed paſte, in ſuch places as you want ta 
clean, and waſh them afterwards with bran water, re- 
newing this till it receives no more alteration in 
its colour, Wipe well the places with a white cloth, 
and wrap the work in a clean napkin to ſet it in the 
ſun to dry, alter which pals it through the poliſhing 
and luſtring preſs, and the work will be as fine and 
bright as when new. 


XX. To tale the ſpots off from filk and auoollen fluff. 


Take French ſtarch without any mixture of indigo or 
blue whatever, which dilute in a cup with good brandy  * 
like a thick pap. Of this paſte, put on each ſpot, and 
when dry, rub it off and bruſh it. If the ſpot is not quite 
gone the firit time, renew the operation and it certainly 
will the ſecond. 


XXI. To colour velvet in red. 


Take four ounces of adragant, and one of arabic 
gums, both of which pulveriſe. Put this powder in 
clean water, wherein let it diſſolve for two or three 
days; then ſteep a ſponge in the liquor, and rub the 
wrong fide of the velvet. I' after being dry, you find 
it not high coloured enough, renew it, and the effect 
will ſurpriſe you, | 


XXII. Z. 
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XXII. To revive the colour of a clotb. 


Pour one quart of water on one pound of burnt pot- 
aſhes. Twelve hours after decant the water off in auo- 
ther veſſel, and put in a handiul of dry moth mullein 
leaves, with two bullock's galls. Boil altogether till 
the leaves go to the bottom. Then ſet this water for a 
few days in the ſun. Then putting in it whatever co- 
lour you want, boil it with the cloth in that lye, and 
let it thus ſoak afterwards fourteen or ftteen days, then f 
the cloth will have reſumed its primary colour. 


„ ak rn ad 


XXIII. To take the ſpots off from a white cloth. 


Boil two ounces of alum for half an hour, in a pint, . 
or a pint and a half of water; then put in a piece of 
white ſoap, with another pound of alum ; and having 
ſoaked thus three days in the cold, you may with it waſh 


all the ſpots of any white cloth whatever. 
2 


XXIV. To take off the ſpots frem erinſ. n and they welyets. 


1. Take a pint of lye made of vine branch aſhes, in 
which diſſolve half an ounce of alum dregs. When ſet- 
tled, ſtrain it through a cloth; then take another drachm 
ol alum, half a drachm of Spaniſh, and as much of ſoft 

\ . ſoap, a ſcrupte of common, and half a drachm of am- 
moniac ſalts, a calf's gall, and a little calendine juice. 
All being well mixed, ſtrain and keep it for uſe. 

2. Hefore uſing, take the quantity you think to have 
need of in a cup, in which put a little brazil wood and 
brurre d'ecarlatte (or goat's hair, from the dyers, dyed 
with madder) to boil a bubble or two, then ſtrain through 
a cloth. In that ſtate, your preparation will be fit to 
take off the ſpots from crimſon, either cloth or veltet, 

Note. For cloths or velvets of other colours, tinge your 
liquor with bexrre, or goat's hair of the ſame colour. . 


XXV. To take Fan oil ſpot from cloth. 


- Take oil of tartar, which put on the ſpot, then waſk \ 
it immediately with lukewarm water, then with two or 
three cold waters, and it will be perfectly cleanſed. bl 


XXVI. 4 
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XXVI. A compeſition of ſoap to take off all forts of ſpots. 


1. Take a pound of Venetian white ſoap, fix yolks of 
eggs and halt a ſpoonful of ſalt pounded. Incorporate 
all together with a ſufficient quantity of the juice from 
the leaves of white beet. Make this compoſition into 


ſmall cakes, which dry in the ſhade. 


2. To uſe them, wet the place of the cloth where the 
ſpot is, with clear water, and rub it over on both ſides 


with the ſaid ſoap, then waſhing it the ſpot will diſ- 
appear. 


XXVII. To take the ſpots from à aubite filk or crimſon velvet, 


Wet the place well with brandy of three red ifications 
or with the beſt ſpirit of wine, then ſmear it over with 
the white of an egg, and ſet it todry in the ſun. When 
dry waſh the place with clean water, paſſing and ſqueez- 
ing it between your fingers, and if the ſpot is not gone 
at the firſt operation, it will not fail at the ſecond, there- 
tore renew it. 


C iS A Fo. AV 


SECRETS relative to the ART of FisninG, 
BIRD CATCHING, &c. 


I, Hows to entice a great quantity of fp to reſert to a certain 
' plac k. - 


1 may draw all the fiſh into whatever place you 
find moſt commodious, by throwing in the follow- 
ing compoſition—Take bullock's, goat's, and ſheep's 
blood, which is found in curds among the entrails - _ . 

; ody 
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body of the animal freſh killed, thyme, origan, flour, l 
marjoram, garlic, wine-lye, and ſome ſuet or marrow 
of theſe ſame animals. Pound well all theſe ingredients 
together, and make them in ſmall pills, which ſcatter 
in that place of the river or pond where you wiſh to 


have the fiſh come, . 

, ; * 

II. Another receipt to the ſame purpoſe. 4 

Pound nettles with joubarbe, and ſome of that praf; e 

called guintefolium; add ſome wheat hoiled in marjoram, 1 
and thyme water well pounded with the reſt. Put ot 
that compoſition in your net, and it will ſoon be tull, 

* 

III. Another away. | 

| | 32 

Grind together coculas Indicus, cummin and ſome br, 

old cheeſe, make a paſte of it with wine-lye and wheat int 

flour. When all is well incorporated, make it into pills ſtir 

the ſize of a pea. Throw them into a river or pond, IM ite 

wherein you know there is a great quantity of fiſh, in WM per 

a part where the water is clear and undiſturbed. Every the 


fiſh who ſhall ſwallow thoſe pills will be ſo intoxicated ſuc 
that they will all come to the fide of the water, and you WM can 
will be able to take them with your hand. In a ſhort Wop; 
time their intoxication will go off and they will become | 
as briſk as ever they were betore eating that bait. 


IV. Another away. V 


Marjoram, marigolds, wheat flour, and rancid butter, Nail 
goat's ſuet, and Jumbrici terreni, (or earth worms) Nor 1 
pounded and mixed altogether, are of infinite ſervice to 
intice all ſorts of fiſn in the net. | 


V. How to get a good many birds. 


In 

Have an owl or chough, which tie in the night to a vill 
tree in the foreſt. Near him place a gn, hs cos can» bring 
dle, which ſhall blaze very much. Then let two or three Flake 
eople make a noiſe about the tree with drums. The lone. 
birds will come in crowds to rooſt near the owl, to fſtvo | 
make war againſt him, and you will thereby have an Vater 


opportunity 
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opportunity to kill numbers of them, by firing in the 
midſt of them with ſmall ſhot, | 


VI. Another way. 


Put a-ſoaking ſome birds ſeed in good brandy, with 
a little white hellebore, and place it in ſome part of 
your garden as a bait for the birds which frequent it, 
and thoſe that eat of that ſeed will be ſo ſuddenly intox- 
cated by it, that they will ſuffer themſelves to be taken 
by the hand, 


VII. Another away. 


"I you want to catch live ſwallows or crows, make 
papers in the form of a ſugar loaf, with ſome ſtrong 


, brown or blue paper, the entrance of which rub in the 
t inſide with bird-lime, and bait at the bottom with ſome 
5 Wl ftinking piece of meat or carrion to intice them. By 
, Wieſe means, when they thruſt their heads in thoſe pa- 
1 pers to take the meat, the lime catches hold of their fea- 
vers all about their neck and head, and caps them in 
4 auch a manner, that they find themſelves blinded, and 
u {MW cannot fly, when they go to riſe for it, which gives an 
t opportunity of taking them alive with the hand, 
le 
VIII. Another way. 

Mis a little aux vemica among the feed, which lay as 
„ . bait for birds. As ſoon as they eat any of it they will 
„ 


fall down into a ſwoon, and it will be eaſy to lay hold 
5) Wot them with the hand. 


IX. To prejerve and multiply pigeons. 


In a large dovecot, prepare the following food which 

a ral induce your pigeons to love their cot, alſo to 

n- Fcing you a great many (trangers when they go abroad. 
ee lake thirty pounds of millet, three of cummin, five of 
he oney, half a pound of biſhop's wart, otherwiſe coftus, 
to vo pound of agnus caftus feed, which boil in river- 
an Prater to the evaporation ofthe laſt, Then in its ſtead 


ity pour 
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pour a gallon and a half or two gallons of red Port, 
with eight pounds of mortar, well pulveriſed, which 
ſet on the fire for an hour to concoR. Thus all thoſe in- 
gredients will harden and form a lump, which if placed 
in the middle of the dovecot, willin a ſhort time amply 


reward you tor your expence. 
X. Another far the ſame purpoſe. 


If you hang in your dovecot a couple of the oldeſt 
ſinking and dry falt cod fiſh, you ,will by this means 
not only keep your pigeons fate at home, but cauſe a 
deſertion among thoſe of your neighbours; tor the ſme! 
of that fiſh, of which they are exceſſively fond, will 


reach them many-miles off. 


XI. How to fatten pigeons. 


Experience ſhews that nothing will keep pigeons in 
better order, and tatten them ſooner, than a paite made 


of fried beans with cummin and honey. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


SECRETS entertaining and uſeful, 


I. To whiten wax, 


ME! it in a pipkin without boiling. Then take a 


wooden peſtte, which ſteep in the wax two fin- 
gers deep, and plunge immediately into cold water to 
looſen the wax from it, which will come off like ſheets 
of paper. When you have got all your wax out of the 
pipkin and made into flakes, put it on a clean towel, 
and expoſe it in the air on the graſs till it is white, Then 
melt it and ſtrain it through a muſlin to take all the 


dirt out of it, if there be any, | 
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II. Another of whitening wax in large manufadorier. 


| t. Melt your wax in a large copper, ſuch as brewing 
or waſhing coppers fixed in mortar; have a kind ef 
trough, made of oak or deal, and fix or ſeven feet long, 
at the farther end of which a cock of cold water will be 
placed in the wall to fill it, and at the other, towards 
the copper, a tub laid upon it, to receive the wax from 
the copper. Let that tub have alſo a cock at four fingers 
breadth from the bottom, and in that tub pour the melt- 
ed hot wax from the copper. Cover it with a blanket in 
four doublets to make it retain its heat, and let it reſt 
thus a couple of hours, to give time to the dirt and naſti. 
neſs, which may happen to be in it, to ſettle at the bot. 
tom of the tub, When that is done, fill your trough 
with cold water; then have a kind of tin baſket to fit t 
width of the trough ſo as to ſit upon its edges, and bored 
** at bottom with twelve or ſixteen ſmall holes, at equal 
diſtances, ſo as to receive the melted wax from the cock 
of the tub, and render it in the trough through the ſaid 
ſmall hole of its bottom, while with a poliſhed wooden 
ſtick or roller, under the tub, and armed at both ends 
with iron in the form of a ſpit, and halt of the thickneſs 
of which enters into the water, while the other keeps 
above it, you keep continually turning equally and re- 
gularly. This proceſs will make the wax flake in the 
water into ſmall ribbons as thin as filver paper. Now 
in fine clean hampers, or hand-baſkets, made of white 
peeled wil'ow twigs, take your wax from the trough 
with a wooden ſhovel, and carry it to an open field, 
where lay it thick upon a coarſe cloth in the fun, and 
ake a turn it every other day for two weeks running, after 
fin- which time it will be of a very petſeck whitenels, 
ter to 2. Now clean well your copper, and put in alum- 
meets water to warm, in which throw your whitened wax, 
»f theſ and ſtir well, When melted, renew the operation as 
»wel,ſ before, and carry it again in the open field to expoſe it 
Then in the ſun. Ina week's time it will have its whiteneſs 
11 the] in the higheſt degree it can be carried to. 
3. Melt then tor the laſt time, aud put in ſmall 
Anil ö P | round 
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round cakes, which is done by caſting it in ſmall moulds 
carved purpoſely on ſeveral boards, 


III. How to multiply wax, 


Take bullock's ſnet, which pound well, and put a. 
ſoaking for ſeventy-two hours, in the ſtrongeſt French 
wine-yinegar, then boil afterwards for forty-eight 
hours, keeping perpetually ſkimming, as long as there 
appears any ſcum upon it. When that is done, let it 
cool a while, and throw it afterwards into a tub of cold 
water, wherein beat and ſtir it till it reſumes its wonted 
conſiſtence and firmnels. Then put it again into other 
freſh vinegar, and repeat _ very ſame proceſs three 
different times, Next to that, gather the tops of role- 
mary, ſage, bay, and mint, which pound and boil well 
in water, then ſtrain through a double flannel bag. In 
this water boil for the laſt time your prepared ſuet as 
before, and aſter it ſhall have boiled there one hour, it 
will have no more bad ſmell. To colour it you mult put 
one drachm of ſaffron to each pound of ſuet, and melt 
it afterwards with an equal quantity of real bees wax, 
then it will be impoſſible to diſcover the mixture, 


IV. To make mutton ſuet candles, in imitation of wax 
| candles, 


1. Throw quicklime in melted mutton ſuet ; the lime 
will fall to the bottom, and carry along with it all the 
naſtineſs of the ſuet, ſo as to leave it as pure and fine 


as wax itſelf. | 

18. Nov i with one part of that ſuet, you mix *lree 
of real wax, you will never be able to find out the 
mixture, not even in the moulding and caſting wax 
for figures or ornaments, 


V. To make ſoap. 


The white, or as it is called, the Geng ſoap, is made 
with wood aſhes, Mlicant kali, lime and olive oil. The 
| black is made of the ſame materials, with this exception, 
that 
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that it is made with the feces and tartar of the oils. 
The marble is made with Alicant kali, bourde, and lime; 
and when it is almoſt done, they take ſome red earth, 
which they call cinnabar, with copperas; they boil 
theſe together and throw it in the copper where the 
ſoap is. It occaſions a blue marbling, as long as the 
copperas keeps the better of the two ingredients; but as 
loon as the cinnabar has at laſt abſorbed the. vitriol, 
this blue hue ſubſides intirely, and the red alone pre- 
dominates. Therefore to form the ſoap, make different 
lyes with all theſe ſorts of matters, and when they. are 
fufticiently charged (which beginners know by their 
carrying an egg ſwimmi::g, without its finking to the 
bottom, and experienced ſoap-boilers are judges of by 
dejuſlation, and the time they have been at work) they 
put all theſe lyes in proper coppers, and pour at the 
lame time in Provence and Lang ueche, oil of olive; in 
Germany, greaſe; and in Engl2nd, oil of fiſh, Then boil 
all together with a great blaſting fire; and eighteen or 
twenty days aſterwards theſe oils have ſo well aſpired 
all the ſalts of the lye, that this is left quite flat and un- 
3 taſty, Then by the cocks which are at the bottom of 
the coppers, the water orlye is let out and the lump of 
ſoap taken out and placed to dry in houſes built on 
purpoſe to make it take a ſufhcient conſiſtence. - 


VI. To prevent any thing burning in the fre. 


ne 

he Pound into powder cherry tree gum and alum in equal 

ne quantities, and imbibe chat powder with ſtrong wine- 
vinegar, which leave thus a digeſting on warm afhes, 

ree for the ſpace of twenty-four hours. It with this compo- 


the fition you rub any thing and throw it in the fire, it 
as vill not be conſumed by it. 


VII. To prevent burning cue“ fingers in melted lead. 


Take two ounces of bel armenian, one of quickſilver. 
half a one of camphire, and two of brandy. Mix all 
together with a peſtle in a braſs mortar, and rub our 
hands with this compoſition, before leeping them into 
HR a pot 
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a pot of melted lead, aud this will have no effect upon 


them. 


VIII. Are which cannot be extinguiſhed by water, 


Take five ounces of gun-powder ; faltpetre three; 
brimſtone, two, camphire, roſin, and turpentine one of 
each. Mix all together, and imbibe it with rectiſied oil 
of roſiny fir- tree. If you fill balls with this compoſition 
and throw them thirty feet deep in the water, they will 
burn ſtill, even if you cover them intirely with mould. 


IX, To prevent the oil of a lamp from ſmoking. 


Diſlil ſome onions, and put of the diſtilled liquor at 
the bottom of the lamp, and the oil over it, then you 
will ſee the oil give no offenſive ſmoke. | 


X. To make an incombuftibJe wick, 


Take a long piece of feathered alum, which cut of 
what ſize you like, and bore in its length ſeveral holes 
with a large needle ; then put this wick in the lamp; 
the oil will aſcend through theſe holes, and if you light 


it, you will ſee the effect of it. 


XI, A fone aubich is irflammable with avater. 


Take quick-lime, refined ſaltpetre, Alexandrian tutty, 
and caliminary ſtone, in equal] quantities, with brim- 
ſtone and camphire, of each two parts. Put all into ſub- 
tle powder, and filt it through the fneſtſieve. Then 

ut all into a new piece of cloth, and tie it very tight, 
Put this knot into a crucible, Which cover with another 
crucible, and Jute well with greaſy clay. Let the lute 
and all be ſet in the ſun, or over a baker's oven to dry, 


Then place theſe crucibles in a brick kiln, and do not 


take them out before the bricks are baked. . Then you 
will find a ſtone which the lead drop of water will in- 


flame, ſo as to light a match iſ you put it to it, To put 


it out, only blow upon it, 
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XII. To make the true phoſphorus, extracted from urine, 


which is inflammable by the air, ſo that pieces of word may 
be hghted by it. 


Put a large quantity of chamber lye in bottles, ſet 
them in the ſun during the dog-days, till the urine be- 
come entirely feetid. As the urine diminiſhes by the 
evaporation the heat occaſions, let them be filled again 
by pouring from one into the other, but not by any freſh 
urine, When it is come to its utmoſt degree of corrup- 
tion, put it into aglaſs retort on a ſand bath; and having 
luted a bladder for receiver, there will ariſe firſt a ſpirit 
and next a phlegm. When the diſtillation is ended, and 
nothing more ariſes, let the retort cool, and unlute it to 
fill it again with urine of the ſame degree of corruption 
as the laſt. Lute and diſtil again as you did before, firſt 
the ſpirit and then the phlegm, continuing to unlute, 


fill again and diſtil till you find at the retort a good 


2 of feces, Be careful at every diſtillation not to 
orce the diſtillation beyond the phlegm. But when it. 
comes for the laſt time, re adapt the bladder, and give 
the gradual riſing fire till the oil a cends, in which caſe, 
keep up your fice to that degree, and when you ſee it 


ſtops, then is the time to increaſe your fire, to force out 


any thing which can be forced and diſtilled from it. 
That done, let the r<tort cool, and break it. Therein 
you will find two ſorts of matters; the one rare and 


ſpongy which occupies the upper part, and another un- 


er, very naſty and tartareous. Separate carefully, 
and dexterouſly, with a wooden kaite, or ſpatula, the 
uppermolt matter from the undermoſt. Put the ſpongy 
one in a new retort, and give a gradual fire on the ſand 
bath. The firſt which ariſes will be an oil, which put 
aſide; the next will be a matter not unlike melted ful- 

hur. Then take the oil which firſt aſcended, and mix 


it with that of the preceding diſtillation, which pour 


all together on the reſidue ot the ſecond one, and let it 


on a very flow fire, to exhault gently all the humidity 


1 
; 


from it, Then empty this humidity, or phlegm, out of 


the receiver, and replace it with clear and clean water; 
P 3 and. 
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and having re-adapted it to the retort, diſtil all your 
greaſy and bituminous oil; it will come out like ſtars 
} and tpangles of fire, which will fall into the receiver, 
hut then is the time to take care and not be too halty 
buy puſhing the fire too hard, for you would cauſe the 
N breaking of the retoit, and loſe at once all the fruit of 
your labour. The operation being well conducted 
throughout, you will find your matter at the bottom 
of the receiver; break it into ſeveral pieces, put itin a 
Phial with water, and cork it well. Such is the proce!> 
to be obſerved in making the phoſphorus from urine, and 
which we here publifh from experience, 


XIII. Fran. 


Do preſerve trees from being injured by avorms, cater pillars, 
Sc. Clear away the gum that iſſues out of the tree ai- 
feed by the worm; ſtrew a little flour of brimſtone 
around the root, and cover it with fine mould, that it 
may not be blown away, yet ſo that the ſun may ope- 
rate through and cauſe the brimſtone to fumigate, 

which will deſtroy the worm. One pound of brimſtone 
is ſufficient for near two hundred trees. The ſame kind 

_ « of ſulphur is deſtruQtive to caterpillars, Split the end of 
a pole or ſtick, put therein a few brimſtone matches, 
et them on fire, aud hold the pole under the neſt, 
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EL | XIV. To kill all forts of worms in cattle, 


4 Take ſaven, chop it ſmall, and beat it with ſreſh but- 
ter, make it in ſmall balls, and give it to the beaſt in a 
proportionable quantity. Sweet wort and a little black 
k | F N mixed together as a drink, maketh all ſorts of 
f * beaſts void the worms. 
ITY * . 


|= XV. To kill maggots in ſore. 

= - 
Laake gooſe greaſe, tar and brimſtone, mix them to- 
gether on the fire, and when cold anoint the troubled 

a places therewith, | oY 
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| Of the Art of Engraving. 
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Art. | Page 
1. A Wax to lay on iron or ſteel — L 
2. A mordant water to engrave on ſteel 1 
3. To engrave with aguefortis, ſo that the work _ 
„ may appear like a bag rel euo — 2 
— 4. Aguafortis for engraving — 2 
e 5. To engrave on braſs, or copper with zu- 
it fortit — — 4 
— 6. To engrave prints by aguafortis — 44 | 
2, 7. Another — — 5 
e 8. The method of engraving with ægu˙fjHꝰ . 
d 9. To engrave on wood — 6 8 g 
of 10. To e grave on copper with the graver VICE 2 
83 11. To engrave on ſteel, or iron, ſuch as blades of 
ſwords, knives, &c. — p 8 
12. A water to engrave on iron or copper 8 
13. Another more mordant water — 9 
14. An ardent water to engrave ſteel deeply, or 
it- even eat it off entirely — 10 
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7. Tranſmutation of iron into the fineſt German fleel i 
to- 2. To make tin — It 
led 3. To break an iron bar as big as the arm 12 


4. Another for the ſame purpoſe 
5. To compoſe a metal of a gold colour 
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P 4 6. Another 
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6. Another compoſition of metal — 13 
7. To diſſolve gold in your naked hand 13 


8. How to give ſome perſection to imperſect metals i3 
9. To melt all ſorts of metals in the ſhell of a nut, 


without burning it . 15 
10. To increaſe the virtue of a loadſtone 15 
11. To reſtore gold to its weight after it has loſt it 
in regal water — — 15 
12. To operate the tranſmutation of ſil ver into gold 15 
13. Fixation of gold into ſilver — 16 
14. To extract mercury from lead — 17 
15. Another mercury from lead — 18 
16. Permutation of lead into filver — 18 
17. Fixation of ſaltpetre — 18 
18. Tranſmutation of iron into copper 18 
19. Another to the ſame purpoſe — 19 
20. Another — — — 19 
21. To preſerve the brightneſs of arms 19 
22. To manage ſteel ſo that it may cut iron as it 
| were lead — — 19 
23. To ſoften ſteel — — 20 
44. To extract mercury from antimony 20 
25. A magical mercurial ring — 20 
26. To melt the aforeſaid mercury — 21 
| 27. The virtue of thoſe rings — 21 
28. A fixation of copper which will be found to 
2 yield ſix ounces out of eight on the teſt 22 
29. To whiten copper ſo as to make very fine fi- 
gures with it = 


30. To give the fineſt colour of gold to copper, in 

| order to make ſtatues, or other works with it 22 
31. To imitate tortoiſeſhell on copper —— 22 
32. To perform the ſame on horn — 
33. To ſoften metals — — 23 
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58. To give tools ſuch a temper, as will enable 
them to ſaw marble ; — 

59. To ſoften iron, and harden it afterwards more 
than it was before —— 

60. The tranſmutation of iron into damaſk ſteel. 


61. To guard iron againſt ruſting — — 

62, To cut pebbles with eaſe — 

63. To whiten copper 8 — 
64. A projection on copper — 

65. The preparation ot emery — 
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40. To melt iron ſo that it will ſpread under the 

hammer — — 26 
41. To give iron a temper to cut porphyry 27 
42. To often all forts of metals — 
43. To ſoften a ſophiſtie metal — 27 
44. A good temper for arms —— 27 
45. Another very hard temper — 28 
46. To melt iron and make it ſoft — 25 
47. To whiten iron like ſilver — 28 
48. To render iron brittle, ſſ, uind like glaſs 28 
40. Ingredients which ſerve iaeiting of iron 28 
$0. To melt or calcinate the blade of a ſword with- | 

out hurting the ſcabbard — 29 
51. A ſpirit which will diſſolve all ſorts of tones 29 
52. To rene pewter — — 29 
53. To fix mercury — 29 
54. To extract mercury from lead — 29 

55. The compoſition of caſt mirrors and cylinders 30 

56. The compoſition of metallic mirrors, or look- _ 

ing glaſſes uſed among the antients 30» 
57. To make convex and ardent mirrors 30» 


66. A ſactitious amiant,.or way to make incombuſ- 


tible cloth — 

67. To render tartar fuſible and penetrating 

68. To extract mercury from any metal — 

69, To dye in gold, filver medals, or laminas, 
through and through 4 


70. To make a perpetual motion. 3 


71. A ſecret fire 
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72. An oil, one ounce of which will laſt longer 
than one pound of any other — 37 

73. To make a coppel with aſhes —— 37 


74. To ſolder iron, or any other metal without fire 38 
75. To ſolder with fire : 38 
76. To make borax — — 39 
77. To render iron as white and beautiful as ſilver 39 
78. To calcine pewter, and render it as white and 


hard as filver — ; 39 
79. Another method — — 39 
80. To whiten brass — — 40 
81. Another method — 40 
82+ To extract gold from filver — 40 
r. III. 
Of the Composition of Varniſhes, &c. 
1. A gold varniſh — 42 
2. How to prepare the lintſeed oil with the hepatica 

aaloes, for the above purpoſe — 0 

3. How to draw the ti cture of rocou uſed in the 
compoſition ofthe above varniſh — 42 
4. A varniſh for icing 43 
5. An excellent varniſh — — 43 

6. For colouring and preſerving gates, poles, 
; barns, &c. — — 43 
7. A red varniſh | — 43 
3. A black varniſh — — 44 
9. To make ivory black ſor the above purpoſe 44 
10. A varniſh for floors — 1 
Ti. A varniſh from Flanders — 45 
12. A varniſh to lay on canvaſs ſaſhes — 45 
13. A varniſh of ſhell-lac for pictures — 45 
14. Another varniſh for pictures — 4; 
15. Another ſort — „ 
156. The Chineſe varniſh — — 45 
17. To imitate ja per, or variegated black marble 46 


18. Another wax — — 46 
. | Re 19. An 
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19. An excellent varniſh to give a fine gloſs to jaſ- | 
per or variegated black marble — 46 

20. A varniſh which dries in two hours time 47 

21. A varniſh for copperplate prints — 47 

22. An admirable varnith — 47 

23. A varniſh fit to lay on all ſorts of colours 47 

24. A varniſh known under the appellation of f 
Beaume-blanc, or white balin — 48 

25. A varniſh to be uſed on plaiſter, and any other 
ſort of materials — 48 


26, An excellent varniſh, in which may be put and 
diluted, whatever colour you like. It ſuits 
equally well, goldſmiths and limners 43 

27. A Chineſe varniſh ſuitable to all forts of colours 48 

28, Chine/e varniſh, more particularly, calculated 


tor miniature paintin — 49 . 
29. How to make a red, with a varniſh of a much 

higher hue than coral itſelf - — 49 
30. To mabe it gridelin colour — 49 
31. To make it green —— | 49 
32. Another way for the ſame — 49 
33. To make it yellow — 49 i 
34. To make it blue — — 8 
35. Another fort of varniſh — 50 


36. A tranſparent varniſh fit for all ſorts of colours 50 
37- To make ſaſhes with cloth, which will * very 


tranſparent 50 
38. The varniſh fit for the above ſaſhes — _*. 50 
39. A fine white varniſh — 8,8 


40. A varniſh to prevent the rays of the ſun from f 
paſſing through the panes of window glaſſes 51 
. To raiſe a relief on varniſh — 5.1 
. To render ſilk ſtuffs tranſparent, after the Chi- 
neſe manner, and paint them with tranſpa- 
rent colours likewile, in imitation of the 12 
dia manufactured filks — 
43. To make a r blue hue for the above 
purpoſe 52 
44. To make a tranſparent nt yellow hue forthe fame 
ule = 52 
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45- To make a tranſparent green — 53 
46. To give the abovementioned painted ſilks, all 
the ſmell and ſragraucy of the Iadia ones 53 
47. The true receipt of the Zxg/;þ varniſh, ſuch as 
is laid on ſticks and artificial-made canes 54 
48. A fine varniſh for all ſorts of colours 54 
45+ A varniſh to lay on alter the iſinglaſs 55 
50. A varniſh to gild with, without gold 55 
51. A varniſh water preof — — 56 
52. Callot's varniſh mentioned in chap, I. p. 2. 56 
53+ A varniſh to lay on paper — 57 
54. Another varniſh — 57 
55. L'Abbe Malot's varniſh os OE. 
56. A varniſh to lay over plaiſter-works or figures $7 
57. A very fine red varniſh — 58 


38. A varniſh to gild certain parts of ſlamped lea- 


thers, filvered in ſome places with pewter- 
leaves, and otherwiſe adorned with running 
ſtalks of flowers, various colours, figures, 


and other ſorts of embelliſhments 58 

59. To imitate porphyry — 59 

60. To imitate ſerpentine — — 
CHAP. IV. 


| Of Maſtichs, Cements, Sealing-wax, &c. 


1. A ſubtile maſtich to mend all ſorts of broken 


veſſels 1 — 6 

2. Another — — — 61 

3+ A maſtich to make rock-works — 61 

4. An excellent maſtich — 64 

5. A maſtich for broken wares — 61 

6. Another maſtich — 62 
7. Another — — 62 

8. A cement — ; 62 

9. A glue to lay upon gold — 62 

10. A ſize * r — 62 


11. An exceeding good ſize, called Orleans fxe 62 
12. A cement 
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12. A cement for delph and other earthen wares 02 
13. Another for the ſame purpoſe, which reſiſts 


water — 63 
14+ A cold cement for ciſterns and fountains 63 
15. A lute to join broken veſſels — 63 
16. A ſtrong glue with ſoft cheeſe — 03 
17. to make a ſtrong maſtich — 5 
18. To make corks tor bottles — 64 
19. To imitate rock works | 64 


20. To rub floors with, whether boards, brick, &c. 64 
21. A compoſition to make a relief fit to gild over 


or even to raiſe an embroidery — 
22. Sealing wax: Recipe 1 
23. Another ſealing wax: Recipe 2d — 
24. Another, Recipe 3d 
25. Another. Recipe 4th — 
26. Another, Recipe 5b — 
27. Another. Recipe 6th — 


28. Another, Recipe 7th. Exceſſively good 


29. Another. Recipe 8th _ — 67 

30. An excellent ſealing wax, by Girardet. Recipe 2 
gth 7 

31. A colour for the above wax — 67 


* 


CHAP. V. 


Of Grass ManvFactory, and the making | 
Compositions to imitate PRxxeious STONES, 
commonly called Fxznca Pas, _ 


1. The general compoſition of the paſte to make 
ſpurious precious ones, ſuch as emeralds, 
ſapphires, rubies, &c. — 68 

2. To make emeralds, and other precious ſtones 68 

3. To calcine calcedony ſtone and chryſtal, in ore 
der to compoſe precious ſtones with them 70 

4. To make emeralds — Af PX; 27420 2. of 

5. For topazes — 

6. For ſapphires — 
7. For amethy ſts — 
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8. For hyacinths — — 7 
9. For rubies — — — 7 

10. Another way to make emeralds — 71 

11, Another compoſition for hyacinths 72 

12. Another for rubies 72 
13. To make diamonds — 72 

14. A water to harden artificial ſtones — 72 

15. A dye to put under true and falſe diamonds 
| when they are ſet — 73 

16. How to make white ſapphires, to imitate true 

diamonds wn 13 

17. A better way for doing the ſame — 74 

18. A colour to make rubies — 74 

19. To whiten amethyſls — 75 

20. To make emeralds light and hard — 

21. To give cryſtal a ertect hardneſs — 76 


22. A cement to render cryfial like diamonds, and 
give the fapphires of Alenſen a hardneſs to 


cut glaſs with eaſe — — 76 
23. To make cryſtal throw off as much fire as 
| diamonds — — 76 
24. Another way of making diamonds — 76 
25. To give the white amethyſt the colour of a 
true diamond — 3 
26. To imitate calcedon x — 77 | 
27. To make a chryſolite — 77 | 
28. To make diamonds with zargons — 77 
29. To make gouble:s in rubies and emeralds, as 
| they do at Milan — 78 
30. To ſotten cryſtal — — 79 
31. Another to ſoften cryſtal, or any other co- 
| loured ftone, ſo that you may cut it like . 
cheeſe, and reſtore it afterwards to its pri- . 
mary hardneſs — 79 0 
32. Another equaily uſeful to ſoſten cryflal and 0 
iſteel wink — 80 t 
33. A paſte which will procure as beautiful eme- 6 
raſds as natural ones — 80 6 
34. Another way of making emeralds — 80 
35. To whiten imperfe& diamonds _ 81 


37. Various 


36. To counterſeit diamonds 81 
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37. Various dyes ſor precious ſtones — 82 
38. A colour ſor glaſſes and enamels — 82 
39. Another ruby colour = — 83 
40. Another of the invention of Sainte Marie the 
enameller — — 83 
41. A compoſition the ſundamental baſis of all 
enamels — — 83 
42. To make an enamelas white as milk 84 
43. To make an enamel, turquoiſe colour 85 
44. How to prepare the ſcories of copper for the 
a bove purpoſe — — 85 
45. To make blue enamel — 85 
48. To make g reen enamel — 86 
47. To make a black ſhining enamel — 86 
48. To make an enamel, purple colour — 86 
49. Another — — 87 
50. A yellow enamel — | — 87 
51. To make a chryſtalline matter which ſerves as 
a baſis to red colour enamels — 87 
52. How to make a fine preparation of Fufible Mag- 
neſta to be employed in the making of red 
enamel — 88 
53. To make red enamel of a beautiful ruby hue 88 
54. To make an enamel, true Ba/ais ruby colour 88 
55. To make a bright enamel, ea: boucle colour 89 
56, To give rock cryſtal the various colours of to- 
paz, rubies, opal, heliotrope, and others 89 
57. The method of counter drawing on artificial 
ſtones, the original cameos, intaglios, and 
other geins, which are kept and preſerved 
in the ſeveral muſeums of Europe 90 
58. To jaſper glaſs globes 2 91 
59. To give globe a ſilver colour — 92 
bo. A good method for tinning glaſs globes 92 
61. To make the ſame in colours — 92 
62. To ſtick theſe globes upon one another 92 
63. To make tranſparent frames — 93 
64. Another — 


65. Another 
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65. Another way, which will make the frame look 

as made of glaſs — —— 93 

66. A white paint to preſerve the putty round the _ 

panes of glaſs — — 93 

67. To clear glaſs — — — 94 

68. How to diſtinguiſh a true from a falſe ſtone 94 

69. Another to the ſame purpoſe — 94 
70. To make pearls, and ſwell them to what ſize 

you pleaſe — — 94 

71. To dye cryſtal ruby hue, with lake — 96 

72. To make a ſapphire — — 96 

73. Another compoſition for the ſapphire 97 

74. To make an amethyſt — 97 

CHAP. VI. 


Concerning Colours and Painting. 
981. To paint in varniſh on wood, (Uſetul to 
Carriage Painters, ) 


1. The preparations previous to the laying of 
colours, and the general proceſs obſerved in 


layi::g them on it — — 98 
2. To make a black —. 98 
3. To make a blue — +: 2 99 
4. To make the Gridelin = 99 

J II. To paint on paper. 

; 8 . For the red — — 99 

6. Lo make a fine yellow — — 99 


7- To make a green | 9 
8. To transfer a print on vellum, and then print it 99 


| J III, Com- 


Art, 


INDEX, 


' 


III. Compoſition for Liners. 


9. How to prepare colours ſor limning 


10. To make what is called lamp black 


11. Another way of making black — 
12. To make a blue — 

13. To make a turquin blue — — 

14. A fine green for limning 8 

15. Another for the ſame purpoſe — 
16. To make Sa- green, or blackberry green 
17. To make lake — — 
18. To make a liquid lake — 


19. Another way 
20. For the vermilion 


21. For the making of carmine — 


22. Colours fit for ex preſſing the various complex- 


1lons — — 


§ IV. To make tranſparent colours. 


23. For the green — — 
24. For the red — 

25. For the yellow — 

20. For the blue — — 


27. Another blue, very like ultramarine 


28. A pale red to paint on enamel 
29. Proceſs of making purple for painting on 

enamel — — m — 
30. How to make a fine fleſh colour 


31. A good way to make carmine — 


32. Another way 
33- The whole proceſs of making ultramarine 


34. Another very fine ultramarine — 


35. A very good and experienced paſtil to make 
ultramarine of — 
36. The way of mixing the lapis with the paſtil, to 
make ultramariue 


—— 


107 


108 


37. Another 
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37. Another ſecret to compoſe a fine blue, for waſh- 

ing in drawings, inſtead of ultramarine, 

which is too dear and too. ſtrong to be uſed 

for that purpoſe 109 
39 The true ſecret of making Tris green 110 
39. To make a dark green for miniature pictures, 
| waſhing on paper, or draperies and terraces 111 
40. To make the biſtre for the waſh _ 111 
4. The ſecret for a fine red for the waſh * — 112 
42. A ſecret to make carmine at a ſmall expence 112 


8 V. Compoſition of colours to dye ſkins or gloves. 


43. A lively Iſabel — — 112 
44. For a pale filbert colour — — 112 
45. For the gold colour — — 13 
46. For the fleſh colour r 113 
47. For the ſtraw colour — — 113 
48. Afinebrown , — | — 113 
49. To make a fine muſk colour — 113 
go. To make a ſrangipane colour — 113 


51. An olive colour 113 
52. How to make ſkins and gloves take theſe dyes 114 
53. To varniſh a chimney — _ 


& VI. To colour or varniſh Copperplate Prints, 


54. To varniſh copperplate prints — 114 
55. How to colour theſe prints, in imitation of 
pictures jn oil colours — — 115 


56. A varniſh which ſuits all ſorts of prints and 
pictures, ſtands water, and makes the work 
appear as ſhining as glaſs — 115 
87. To make appear in gold, the figure of a print 116 


58. A curious ſecret to make a print imitate the 


painting on. glaſs — | 116 
69. Another to the ſame purpoſe — 117 
60. The method of chalking for thoſe who are 
| not acquainted with drawing — 118 


61. To prepare a tranſparent paper to chalk with 119 


$ VII, For 


* 
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$ VII. For painting on glaſs. 


62. How to draw on glaſs 


63. A colour for grounds on glaſs — I — 
64. Preparations of lake for glaſs — 120 
65. Preparation of the blue purple, for glaſs 120 
66. Preparation of the green, for glaſs — 120 


67. Preparation of the yellow for the ſame — 120 
68. Preparation of the white 120 
69. The proper varnith to be laid on glaſs after 
painting | — 121 
70. dow to paint on glaſs without fire — 12 


vb VIII. Preparations of colours of all forts fe 


oil, water, and crayons, þ 


71. An oil to grind colours with, when the works 
are much expoſed to the injuries of the 
weather 


72. To marble and jaſper paper — 12 
73. To clean pictures 4 122 
74. Another for the ſame purpoſe — 2122 


75. A ſecret to render old pictures as fine as new 123 
76. An oil to prevent pictures ſrom blackening— 

It may ſerve alſo to make cloth to carry in 

the pocket, againſt wet weather 123 
77. A waſh to clean pictures | 
78. Another way — 123 
79. Another way —— — 123 
80. A very curious and ſimple way of preventing 

flies from ſitting on picture, or any other 

furniture, and making their dung there 123 
81. To make indigo 


— — 


— 124 
82. To make a yellow — 124 
83. An azure of mother of pearl — 124 


84. A white for painters which may be preſerved 
for ever — 124 
85. Another white for ladies' paint — 124 
86. A good azure — 125 
7 \ 87. An 


= _ — — — 
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87. An azure ſrom ſil ver, done in leſs than a fort- 
night — 125 
88. To make an azured water — 125 
89. Another way of making azure — 16 
go. A fine azure — — 126 
91. Another way — — 126 
92. Another way — — 126 
93. To make an admirable white lead, fit for oil- 
painting and colouring of prints 127 
94. The preparation of verdigreaſe — 127 
95. A fine liquid green 2 127 
96. To make the Sil de-grain, or brown pink 127 
97. To make a fine vermilion — 128 
99. A ſecret to draw without either ink or pencil 128 
99. To make an imitation of enamel on tin, for 
| chimney-brenches, & — 128 
100. A valuable fecret to make exceeding good 
crayons, as hard as red chalk. Diſcovered by 
Prince Rupert, brother to Prince Palatine 128 
101. To render the ſtone-cinnabar and vermilion 
finer, and at the ſame time to prevent them 
| from blackening ——— 129 
102, Proceſs uſed in making Eaſtern carmine 129 
103. The proceſs obſerved ia making the lake 131 
104. To make the fine columbine lake 132 
105. A fine red water for miniature painting 133 
106. The receipt of the fine Jenelian lake — 133 
10%. Directions tor colouring prints — 135 
108, Directions for the mixture of colours — 136 
109. Directions for painting freſco * 137 


of the colours employed tor the above purpole 137 


111. Directions for painting in oil on a wall. 


Method 1 _ — * 
112. Method 2 — — 


114. Direction painting in oil on wood 


115. Diredions4pr painting in oil on canvaſs | 
116. Which colours are uſed for the above purpoſe 14: 
_S 117, Which 


„ 
— 
22 
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117. Which oils are uſed in painting — — 


118. To take off iuſtantly a copy from a print, or 

a picture — 145 
119. Directions for making the Spaniſh carnation 145 
120. To make the Spaniſh ladies rouge — 145 
121. A fine lake made with ſhell-lac — 146 
122. Directions to make cinnabar, or vermilion 146 
123. Another method of making cinnabar — 147 


124. An azure as fine as, and which looks ſimilar 
to ultramarine 


125. The ſame as practiſed in Germany "one? 11 

120. Another very fine azure 149 

127. Another — — 149 

$ IX. Preparation of the lapis lazuli to make 
ultramarine, 


128. ½. The general manipulation of the whole 
proceſs: each ſingle part of which ſhall be 
treated of in particul .r aſterwards — 150 

129. 24. Directions to be obſerved in the proceſs 

of preparing the ſtrong cement, in which 
the /apis laxuli is to be incorporated, to 
draw afterwards the azure from it — 152 

30. Another cement, of a ſoſter nature — 153 

131. Directions to prepare and purity the lintſeed 
oil for the azure 

132. The lye to waſh the ultramarine with — 154 

133» Another ſort of lye for the ſame purpoſe 155 

134. Directions for the choice of the veſſels in which 
the molt impure ultramarine is to be Waſh- 
ed, &c. 

135. Obſervations for diſcerning the good or bad 
qualities of the lapis laxuli, from which you 
intend to compole ultramarine — 156 

136. The method of calcining, and preparing _ 
lapii laxuli, in order to grinthat afterwards 157 

137. DireQions for making the lauge fit to grind 
che lapit with, in order to make the ul- 


tramarine — — 158 
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138. The method of grinding the /apis /aznli on pore 
phyry, and the figns which attend it 159 


139. The method of incorporating the grinded 
39 . . © 8 8 © 
lapis lazuli, with either of the ſtrong or ſoſt 


cements | — 160 
140. Directions for extracting the azure out of the 
| cement — 161 
141, Obſervations on the colours of the azures at 
- their coming out of the cement, and the 
| ſigns which attend them 162 
142. The waſhing and puritying of the azures aſter 
they are got out of the cement — 163 


143. Another way of puriſying the fame — 163 

144. Another ſecret for purilying azures — 164 

145. How to run the azures, after having been thus 
cleanſed, waſhed and purified —— 164 


146. The method of making the green azure - 165 
147. Another fort of green azure —— 165 
148. A very fine method for marbling paper 166 


CH AP. VII. 
Relative to the Art of Gilding. 


1. The method of gilding with ſize or oil 167 
2. To gid with ſize, or what is called burniſh gold 168 
3. To gild with gold — — 172 
4. Another to the ſame purpoſe — — 173 
g. A gold without gold. — 173 
6. The preparations of the gum-water — 173 
7. To write in gold or ſilver — 173 
8. To gild on glaſſes, earthen, or china wares 173 
9. Lo write or paint in gold colour — 174 
10. To write or paint in ſilver, eſpeclally with a 
encil — — 174 
11. To whiten and ſilver copper medals — 1 4 
12. A water to gild iron | 175 
13. To whiten exterio-1y copper flatues — 
14. To write in gold letters on pets or boxes 175 
15. To gild ſilver in water-gilding without the 


alliſtance of mercury — 176 
HR | 16, The 
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16. The ſauce which is to be uſed ſor colouring 

ſilver plates, gilt with the above deſcribed 

powder 176 
17. A water which gilds copper and bronze. A 

ſecret very uleful for watch and pin-makers 177 

18. Another 177 
19. To gild ſteel or iron, aſter being well poliſhed 177 
20, To | gk copper figures — 177 
21. To ſilver or gild pewter — 178 
22. A compoſition to lay on lead, tin, or any 

other metal, in order to hold falt the ready 

gilt leaves of pewter which are applied on 
it; uſeſul for gilding on high ſteeples, 

domes, &. — 178 

23. To clean and whiten ſilver — 179 
24. The preparation of gold in ſhell — _ 179 
25. To bronze in gold colour — 179 
25. Another to the ſame purpoſe: — 179 
27. How to matt burniſhed gold — 180 
28. How to do the ſame to burniſhed ſil ver 180 
29. The method of applying gold, or ſilver in 

ſhell, on the wood — 180 

30. To gild ſandy gold — 1 

31. The varniſh fit to be laid on gilding and ſil- 
vering — — 10 

32. The method of bronzing — 181 
33. A Water to gild iron with — — 181 
34+ To make the fine writing gold — 188 
35, How to get the gold or filrer out of gilt plates 182 
36. Lo gild paper on the edge — 182 
37. To gild on vellum — =, 200 
38. Another way — — 182 
39. Another way — — 182 
40. A gilt without gold — 183 
ar. To gild without gold — 183 
42. To gild on cali and ſheep ſkin — 183 
43. Gold and ſilver in ſhell — 183 
44. To gild marble — — 183 

45. To 
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45. To apply gold on glazed wares, cryſtal, glaſs, 
china, &c. — 183 
45. Matt gold in oil — — 184 
47. To dye any metal, or ſtone, gold colour, witb- 
out gold 184 
48. To whiten copper 184 


49. To whiten filver without the aſſiſtance of fiie 184 
50. To whiten iron like ſilver — 184 


CH AP. VIII. 
The Art of Dying Woods, Bones, &c. 


1. Compoſition for red 185 
2. Another red — — 185 
3. Another way — — — 18; 
4. To dye wood in a purpliſh colour — 186 
5. A blue purple — — 186 
6. Another — 186 
7. A blue ſor wood —— 186 
8. A green —— — 186 
9. A 'ellow — — 186 
10. Another yellow — — 187 
11. Another finer yellow — 187 
12. To dye wood in a fine poliſhed white 187 
13. To dye in poliſhed black — 187 
14. Another way — 187 
15. To imitate ebony — 187 
16. Another way — — „ 
17. Another way — — 188 
18, A fine black, eaſily made — 188 
19. To dye wood filver faſhion — — 188 
20. To dye in gold, filver, or copper — 188 
21. To give nut, or pear tree, what undulation you 
like — — 188 
22. To imitate the root of nut- tree — 189 
23. To give a fine colour to the cherry-tree wood 189 
24. To marble wood — 189 
5. To imitate white marble — 189 


#5 To imitate black marble — 189 


27. A 
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27. A counter- ſadtion of coral — 190 
28. To take the impreſſion of any ſeal — 190 
29. Another way — — 191 
30. To get birds with white feathers — 191 
31. To ſoften ivory — — 191 
32. To dye ivory thus ſoſtened — 192 
33. Another way to ſoſten ivory — 192 
34. To whiten ivory which has been ſpoiled 192 
35. To whiten green ivory: and whiten again that 
which has turned a brown yetlow — 192 
36. To petrity wood, &c. 193 
37. To imitate tortoiſeſhell with horn — 193 
38. A preparation for the tortoiſeſhell = 193 


39. To dye bones, and mould them in all manner 


of ſhapes — — 3 
40. To dye bones in black — 194 
41. To ſoſten bones — — 194 
42. To dye bones in green — 194 
43. A alt for hardening ſoſt bones — 0 
44+ To make figures, or vaſes, with egg ſhells 195 
45+ To dye bones and ivory of a fine red — 195 
45. To make a paſte in imitation of black marble 195 
47+ To dye marble, or alabaſter, blue or purple 196 
CHAP.: IX. 
Of Caſting in Moulds, 

1. How to caſt figures in moulds — 197 
2. To caſt a figure in bronze — 197 
3. How to gild ſuch ſorts of figures — 205 
4+ Of the choice and compoſition of metals.-, 206 
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1. A good ſhining ink — 207 
2. To write on greaſe, and make the ink run on it 207 
3. An ink-ſtone, with which ink- ſtands may be 

made, and with which you may write with- 

out ink — — — 20g 

4. To write with common clear water — 208 

5. A good ink both for drawing and writing 208 
6, To make very good ink without gall-nuts, 
"which will be equally good to waſh draw- 
ings and plans, and ſtrike very neat lines 


with.the pen — — 209 
7. An iithilibte ink — — 209 
8. Another way — — 209 
9. To make good India ink — — 209 
10. Red ink — — — 210 
11. A green ink — IE 210 
12. To make an ink which appears and diſappears 
alternately — — 210 
13. The inviible method of conveying ſecrets. 
iſt, ink — — 211 
14. An ihne to write over the other. zd. ink 211 


15. Another ink which effaces the ſecond and 


makes the firſt appear. zd. ink — 211 


1856. An ink which will go off in fix days — 212 


17. Another which you may rub off when you 


pleaſe — — — 212 

18. Powder ink — — 212 
19. An exceeding good writing ink — — 212 
20. A gold colour ink, without gold — 213 
21. Another way — — 213 
22, To write in ſilver without ſilver — 212 
23. A good ſhining ink — — 213 


— — 213 


25. A yellow ink = 
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26, A green ink which may keep two years 214 
27. A ſhining ink — — 214 
28. A way of writing which will not be viſi— 
ble, unleſs you hold the paper to the ſun, 
or to the light of a candle — 214 
29. A ſecret to revive old writings which are al- 
moſt defaced — — 215 
30. To write in gold or ſilver letters — 2 5 
31. An iris on White paper — 215 
32. A ſhining ink — — $6 
33. A common ink — — 216 
34. How to prepare printers ink — 216 
35. The preparation of the ink which ſerves to 
write inſcriptions, epitaphs, Sc. on flones, mar- 
bles, Sc. _ — 217 
36. The various ways oß making an ink for writ- 
ing. iſt. method — — 217 
37. Another way. 2d, method — 27 
38. Another way. 3d. method — 217 
39. Another way. 4th. method — 218 
40. Another way. $th method — 2218 
41. Another way, 6th. method — 218 
42. Another way. 7th. method — 2g; 
43. Another way, Sth. method — 219 
44. Another way. gth. method — 219 
45. An ink which may be made inſtantly 219 
46. Another way to the ſame purpoſe — 219 
47. A portable ink, without either gall- nut or 
Vvitriol — — — 220 
48. Another portable ink, in powder — 220 


49. Another portable powder, to make ink inſtantly 220 


50. Another ſort of powder to the ſame purpole 220 
51. A yellow ink — — 221k 
52, Another way — — 221 
53. Another way — | = _ . 233 
54+ Another ſort of yellow liquid „ 
55. Another way — — 222 
55. Another way ſuperior to all the reſt — 222 
57. Of the uſe of 3 in ink — 222 
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58. A ſort of black ink for painting figures, and 


to write upon ſtuffs, and linen, as well as 


on paper — — 223 
$9. To prevent ink fiom freezing in winter 223 
60. How to ren: w old writings almoſt defaced 223 
61. A green ink _ — 223 
62. Another way — — 224 
63. To write in gold letters, on iron or ſteel 224 
64. An ink which writes like ſilver, without filver 
| in it — — 224 
65. To write on ſilver in black which will never 
a go off — — 224 
.. 


Secrets relative to Wine. 


1. To make a wine to have the taſte and flavour 
| of French muſcat — — — 225 
2. To make the vin-doux ES 225 
3. To make the vin-bourru, of an excellent taſte 225 
4. To imitate a malvoiſie — 225 
5. To change red wine into white, and white 
Into red — — 
6. To prevent wine from fuſting, otherwiſe taſt- 
ing of the caſk, and to give it both a taſte 
and flavour quite agrecable — 226 
J. To make a vine produce a ſweet wine 226 
3. To make a {weet wine of a very agreeable fla- 
| 'vour, and beſides very wholeſome © — 226 
9. To clarity in two days new wine when muddy 226 
10. To make the wine keep mout, or unſermented, 


226 


for twelve months — — 227 
11. To make a wine turn black — 227 
12. To clarify a wine which is turned — 227 
13. To correct a bad flavour in wine — 227 


14. To prevent wine from ſpoiling and turning 227 
15. To prevent thunder and lightning from hurt- 

a ing wine — — 227 
16. To prevent wine from corrupting — 228 
V, To reltvre wine turned four or tharp _ 228 
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18. To reſtore a wine corrupted and glairy 228 
15. To prevent wine from growing ſour, and turn» 


ing into vinegar 228 
20. To make a new wine taſte as an old wine 228 
21. To reſtore a wine turned —— 228 
22. To reſtore wine fuſted or taſting of the caſck 228 
23. To prevent wine from pricking — 229 
24. To make wine keep — 229 
25. To clarify wine eaflly * — — 229 
26. To prevent wine from turning ome 229 
27. To correct à muſty taſte in wine — 229 
28, Another method — 229 
29. To correc a four and bitter in wine 230 
30. To reſtore a ſpoiled wine — 230 
31. To ſweeten a tart wine — 230 
32. Another way — — 230 
33. To prevent tartneſs in wine — 230 
34. To heighten a wine in liquor, and give it an 

agreeable flavour — 230 
35. To give wine a molt agreeable flavour 23t- 


36. How to find out whether or not there be water 
mixed in a caſk of wine — 231 
37. To ſeparate the water from the wine — 23 
38. To ungreaſe wine in leſs than twenty-four hours 231 
39. To reſtore a wine 232 
40. To correct a bad taſte and ſourneſs in wine 232 
41. Another way — — 232 
42. Another way: | 
43. To cure thoſe who are too much addicted to 


drink wine — — 232 
44. Another method no leſs certain — 233 
45. To prevent one ſrom getting intoxicated with 

drinking — — .. 333 
46. Another way — — *. 233 
47. Another way — . 233 
48. Another way * — — 233 
49. Another method — | 233 
50. Another way — — 23 
51. A method of making people drunk without 

endangering their health — 234 


52. Another 
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62. Another way — — 22 4 
3 3. To recover a perſon ſrom intoxication 234 
54. To prevent the breath from ſmelling of wine 234 
55. To preſerve wine good to the laſt 234 
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Concerning the Compoſition of Vinegars, 


1. To make good wine vinegar in a ſhort time 235 
2. To change wine into ſtrong vinegar 235 
3. To make very good and {trong vinegar with 

the worſt of wines A 
4+ To turn wine into vinegar in leſs than three 


hours 235 
. To reſtore ſuch a wine to its own taſte 236 
6. An excellent preparation of vinegar — 236 
7. To render vinegar alkali — 236 
8. To make in one hour good roſe vinegar 236 
9. Another method to make ſuch vinegar in an 
n — — 236 
10. To operate the ſame in one hour's time, on | 
a larger quantity of wine — 237 
11. The receipt of the vinegar called the Grand 
Conſtable's vinegar —— 
12. A ſecret to increaſe the ſtrength and ſharpneſs 
of the vinegar — 5 
13. Another way to do the ſame — 237 
14. The ſecret ſor making good vinegar, given by 
a vinegar-man at Paris — 23 
15. To make vinegar with water — 238 
16. To make good vinegar with ſpoiled wine 239 
17. A dry A vinegar, or the vinaigre en 
ate 8820 * 239 
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Secrets relative to Liquors and Eſſential Oils. 


Art. | Page 
1. To make, as good wine as Spaniſh wine 240 
2. Another way to imitate Spaniſh wine 241 
3. To make the roſſolis — — . gh 
4. To make a roſſolis which may ſerve as a ſounda- 

tion to other liquors — 242 

5. To make amborſy — — 242 
6. For the nectar — — 242 
7. A common roſſolis — — 242 
8. Another roſſolis — — 242 
9. Another way — — 243 
10. To make Eau de Franchipane — 243 


11. Orange-flower-water made inſtantly — 243 


„ OOO 


12. Muſcadine roſe-water —— 244 
13. To make raſpberry, ſtrawberry, cherry, or 
other ſuch waters — 244 
j 14. Lemonade-water at a cheap rate — 244 
15. Apricot-water — — 244 
16. To make exceeding good lemonade — 245 
Y 17. To make orangeade the ſame way — 245 
18. To make Eau de Verjus — — 245 
7 19. To make orgeat-water — 245 
20. Other waters — — 246 
7 21. To make a cooling einnamon- water — 246 


7 22, To make coriander water — 246 
8 23. Aniſe-ſeed water — — 246 
8 24. Citron water — — 246 
25. Cinnamon water — — 2247 
9 26. To make cedrat water — 247 
27. To make cedrat another way — 247 
9 28. Juniper water — — 248 
29. To make good hydromel, otherwiſe methyglin 248 
30. To make eau d'ange — — 248 
31. Another eau d'ange — — 249 
P. 32. Another eau d' ange — — 249 
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33. A light and delicate roſſolis, known under the 

denomination of populo 
34. Anglic water — — 


— — 


35. The preparation of muſk and amber, to have 


it ready when wanted to put in cordials 
36. To make eau de cete 
37. To make the compounded eau clairette 
38. The cinnamon water — — 


39. Strong aniſe-ſeed water, or animated brandy 


40. To make white rataha, called otherwiſe eau 

de Noaiu; or kernel water 
41. Hypocras, borh the ted and white fort — 
42. To make good roffolis 


43. An eſſence of by pocras, to make the liquor 


inſtantly, and at will 
44. An exceeding good ratafia 
45. An eſſence of ambergris 
46. Another and ſhorter way of making the ſame 


47. A ſmelling water — — 
48. A receipt to compoſe one pint of roſſolis, with 
which you can make forty — 


49. To make a roſſolis after that of Turin 
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253 
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254 
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255 


£0. To make a Sherbet, a Perſian ſpecies of punch 255 


$1. An exceeding fine eſſence of hy pocras 
32. To make Vin des dieux 
53. Burnt wine — — 

54. To imitate muſcat wine — — 
55. Eau clairette ſimple — — 
56. A violet water — — 


57. To make a clear and white hypocras 

58. For the white hy pocras — 

59. To make the true eau- de-Noiau 

60. To make eau-de-Fenouillette, ſuch as it comes 
| from the ifle of Retz — _— 
61. To make an hypocras with water _ 


52. Of the various liquors with which hypocras 


may be made — — 
63. A roffolis, Turin faſhion — — 
64. An admirable oil of ſugar 3 
655 Andther oil of ſugar without the aſſiſtance of = 
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66. An admirable eſſence of red ſugar 261 
67. Another oil of ſugar, exceſſively good 261 
68. To extract the eſſential oil of roſes 262 
Eg. Eſſence of jeſſamine, roſes and other flowers 262 
70. To draw the eſſential oil of roſes — 262 
71+ The oil of cinnamon — 263 
72. An eſſence ol jeſſamine — 263 
73. Eſſence of ambe gris —— 263 
74. Eſſence of capons and other fow ls 264 
75. Virginal milk — — 254 
76. How to make the hipotique — 2 4 
77. An exceeding good Ptiſan — 265 
78. How to colour any ſort of liquor 26g 
79. A ladies fine rouge, not at all hurtful to their 
| kin like other rouges, wherein there always 
enters a mixture of lead or quickſilver 265 
$0. A fine ſmelling water at a ſmall expence 265 
81. Eau imperial, or imperial water 266 
82. The ſyrup, or orgeat of Montpelier — 266 
83. To make an imitation of coffee — 267 
84. Another way — 267 
85. Directions for preparing the true coffee 268 
86. A receipt for making of chocolate 208 


CHAP. XIV. 


Secrets relative to the Confectionary Buſineſs. 


1. Preſerved nuts — — 
2. Orange flower paſte — 

3. Paſte of jeſſamiue — — 
4. Apricot paſte 3 — 

5. Currant paſte — 

6, A verjus paſte — — 


7, How to make ſyrups with all ſorts of flowers, 
which ſhall be poſſeſſed of all their taſte, fla- 


vour and fragrancy W 
8. Raſpberry ſyrup - — — 
9. Apricot. ſyrup — 


10. The verjus ſyrup n= 
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269 
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11. A general manner of making ſyrups applicable 
to moſt forts of ſyrups, eipecially currants 272 


12. To make liquid currant jam — 273 
13. To make the ſame with cherries 273 
14. Another way to preſerve cherries — 273 
15. To make the liquid raſpberry jam- 274 
16. The verjus jam 6 
17. The fame with powder ſugar — 275 
18. Peeled verjus — — 275 
19. To preſerve March double or fingle violets 275 
20. Another way to make them liquid — 275 
21. To preſerve apricots — 276 
23. How to make a dry preſerve of them 276 
23. To preſerve green apricots — 277 
24. To make the cotignac liquid — 278 
25. Another way — — 278 
26. How to make the caramel — 278 
27. To make raiſinet — 279 
28. To preſerve quinces in red — 279 
29 lo do the ſan e in white — 280 
30. To preſerve rouſſelet, muſcadine, and other 
_ pears — — 280 
31. A preſerve of green almonds — 280 
32. To make the ſame into a compotte — 281 
33. To make dry portable cherries — . 281 
34. The preſerve of orange flowers, whether in 
looſe leaves, buds or bunches — 281 
35 A marmalade of orange flowers — 282 
36. To make an apricot, or peach jam — 252 
37. An apricot jam, alter the French way _ 283 
38. To make raſpberry, currant, and cherry am 283 
39. To make a good curraut jelly — 283 
40. To make a verjus jelly — 204 
41. To make an apple jelly — — 254 
42. To make the conſerve of orange flowers 294 
43. A conſerve of violets — 285 
46. A conferve with raſpings of Portugal oranges 
And 23 eonjointly or ſeparately ons 
41. 101 almonds a-la-praline — 285 
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46, To wniiten cherries, currants, raſpherries, 
grapes, ſtrawberries, and ſuch like fruits 285 
47. To make ice maroons — 286 
48. To make royal maſtepins — 287 
49. To make Savoy biſcuits — 288 
co. To make bitter almond biſcuits — 288 
51. To make meringues 283 
52. The ſame with cinnamon or chocolate 289 
53. Another way of icing — 289 
54. To make gimblettes — — 289 
55. To make biſcotins — 290 
56. To make lemon lozenges — 290 
57. How to preſerve orange peels all the year, but 
eſpecially in May — 291 
58. To make a paſte with whatever fruit it may be 291 
59. The Genoa paſte — — 292 
60. Quinces jam, and other fruits — 292 
61. Genoa biſcuits — 242 


62. The Queen's cakes or biſcuits — 292 
63. Macaroons X 292 
64. Particular method of making cakes — 293 
65. A cream which cuts as a rice pudding 293 
66. To make an exceeding good boiled cream 293 
67. To make whipped cream — 294 


II. Of Summer Compottes, or ſtewed Fruits, 


68. The raſpberries compotte — 294 
69. The apricots compotte — — 294 
70. To make a compotte of ſruits as above, and 
even plums broiled 206 
71. To make a compotte of perdigron plums 295 
72. The ſame for mirables, purple and black da- 
maſk, Sainte-Catherine and other plums 295 
73. Compottes ot verjus in grain 1 
74. Compottes of pecled verjus — 296 
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75. Compottes of early pears called muſcat 295 
76. The compotte of the largeſt ſorts of pears, ſuch 
as Beurre, Meflire Jean, Bergamotte, Verte— 
longues, Bzidery, Moui!le-bovchees Ama— 
dotte, Doublefleur, Bonchretien d'hyver, 


| Franc-real. &c. .297 
77. A compotte of pears a-la braiſe — 29 
78. A compotte of apples a-la-bouillone 297 

CHAP. XV. 
Secrets relative to the Art of Preparing 
Snuff. 
1. How to reduce tobacco into powder 298 
2. How to purge ſnuff and prepare it for admitting 
of odours — — 298 

3. How to pertume ſnuff with flowers 299 
4. Another way to do the ſame — 2099 

$- Another method — — 2 „9 

6. Snuff of mille fleurs — 300 

7. The oduring ſnuff, after the method practiſed at 

Rome — — 390 

8. The ſnuff with the odour of civet — 300 

9. Amber ſnuff —— 301 
10. The odoring ſnuff, Maltheſe faſhion 301 


11. The true Maltheſe method of preparing per- 
fumed ſnuif 301 
12. The Spaniſh method of preparing perfumed _ 


ſau f 2 — -- —— 301 

13. To give a red or yellow colour to ſnuff 302 
Szcrets: of taking out Syors and STAINS. 

1. To take off iron moulds from linen 303 


2. Totake arriage wheel greaſe irom clothes 303, 


3. Agajak pots — 30 
5 f 4. 10 
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4+ To take off ſpots, from cloth of any colour 303 
5. A receipt againſt all ſorts of ſpots, upon ſtuff 303 


Page 


6. Againſt oil ſpots — 
7. A wathing ball to take off ſpots 394 
8. To take out pitch and turpentine ſpots 304 
9. Againſt ink ſpots, whether on cloth or linen 304 
10. Another ſimple remedy againſt ink when juſt 
ſpilled — 304 
11. Againſt oil ſpots on ſatin, ſilk, ſtuff, or paper zog 
12. A preparation of balls againſt ſpots — 30 
13. For ſilks 305 
14. To reſtore gold and filver laces to their former 
beauty — — 306 
15. To reſtore turkey carpets to their ſirſt bloom 
10. To make tapeſtries reſume their firſt brightneſs 
when their colours have been tarniſhed and 


304 


ſpoiled — 306 
17. To take off ſpots of wax, from velvet of any 
colour, except the crimſon — 


6 

18. To take the ſame from ſilks and camblet — 
19. To waſh a gold or ſilver, or ſilk embroidery, or 

any fluff whatever, and render it like new 307 

20. To take the ſpots from filk and woolen ſtuffs 309 

21. To colour velvet in red — 307 

22. To revive the colour of a cloth 


— 08 

23. To take the ſpots off from a white cloth 308 

24. To take off the ſpots from crimſon and other 
velvets 308 

2 5 To take off an oil ſpot from cloth — 308 

26. A compoktion of ſoap to take off all ſorts of 
ſpots — — 309 

27. To _ the ſpots from a white ſilk or crimſon 
velvet — 


"On 309 
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CHAP. XII. 


SECRETS relative to the ART of Fisninc, 
BIRD-CarchiN, &c. 


. Art. Page 
N 1. How to entice a great quantity of fiſh to reſort 
| to a certain place — 309 
| 2. Another receipt to the ſame purpoſe 310 
3. Another way — 310 
4. Another way — — 310 
5. How to get a good many birds — 310 

6. Another way — | ea "og 

7. Another way 31r 

8. Another way — — 31 

9. To preſerve and multiply pigeons 2 

10. Another for the ſame purpoſe N 312 

11. How to ſatten pigeons — 312 
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SECRETS cntertaining and uſeſul. 


1 1. To whiten wax — — 312 
2. Another way of whitening wax in large ma- 
4 | nuſactories — — 313 


3. How to multiply wax — 4 
8 4. To make mutton ſuet candles, in imitation of 
| WAX Candies — 314 
5, To make ſoap — 3141 


6. To prevent any thing from burning in the fire 315 
7. To prevent burning one's fingers in melted 


| lead — — _ 
Y 8. A fire which cannot be extinguiſhed by water 316 
. To prevent the oil of a lamp from ſmoking 316 
0 


40, To make an incombuſtible wick we 
11. A one which is inflammable with water 316 


12. A receipt 
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12. A receipt to make the true phoſphorus, ex- 
tracted from urine, and which is inflamma- 
ble by the air, ſo that pieces of wood may 
be lighted by it — 

13. Fruit. Io preſerve trees from being injured 


317 


by worms, caterpillars, &c. 318 
14. To kill all forts of worms — 318 
15. To kill maggots in ſheep | — 318 
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With Chriſtian Supports under the Troubles of this 
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which are added, Prayers and Medications, ſuitable to 
all Perſoos afflicted in Mind, Body, or Eſtate, 
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THE 
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it, TaBLEs for finding the Length and Breadth of any 
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